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lo vegpiio ben ebe giammai non si sazia 
Nostro intelletto, se’l Ver non lo illustm, 

Di fuor dal qual nessun vero si spazia. 

Posasi in esso, come fiera in lustra, 

Tosto die giunto I’ba; e giugner puollo ; 

Se non, ciasciin disio sarebbe 
Nasce per qiiello, a gnisa di rampollo, 
del vero il dubbio; ed 6 natnra 
Ch’al sommo pinge iioi di collo in collo. 

Baiite, iv. 123 
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The object of this book is to give a connected view of the 
Critical Philosophy, showing the relations of the three C'ritigfm 
to eaclf other, and to the other works of Kant which may be 
regarded as illustrations or developments of his main argument. 
The first part, on the Gfitigiie of Pure Reason, deals with the 
same subject as my former work, entitled The Philosophy of 
Kant, but, except in a few passages, it is not a reproduction of 
it. Since the date of its publication, many important contribu- 
tions to the study of Kant have been made in Germany and other 
countries. I wish especially to express my indebtedness to the 
writings of Dr, A^aihinger, Benno Erdmann, Cohen, Paulsen, Ar- 
lioldt, Stadtler, Staudinger, and Pdehl; also of the late Professor 
Green and Professor Watson. In particular. Dr. Erdmann's publi- 
cation of the Reflexionen Kanfs has thrown much new light on 
the development of the Kantian philosophy, and Dr. A^aihinger's 
acute statement of the main Kantian airoplm in his Com- 
mentary is full of instruction and suggestion for every student. 
I have sometimes given references to these and other writers ; 
but often I have found it impossible to recall or to trace 
what I owe to them, and must content myself in tfe main 
with tliis general adlvuowledgment of my obligations. I als(.) 


owe laiicFi to the eritieisms of my hjmicr liook Lij' vnrions 
writers, partienlarly by Dr. Hutchisoti Sliiiiu.u', by .Mi’. ISalfuur, 
iiiid by Dr. Viiiliinger : and 1 have atkaupti'd u. mec.i Liiem liy 
giving a more earefnl and accurate statement of Kants iugn- 
ment, and a iuller and more thorougli e.stimate ol its beai’iu'.'' 
and value. Ju this way 1 have been led, among otiier iliines, 
greatly to e.vtend and modify my view ol' the l'rinci](ie..s of 
Pure Understanding. 

Ihc most important cau.se ol the cliange.s made in my former 
repre.sentation of the Kantian doctrine, lias, hrnvever, Ijoeu the 
continued .study of Kant himself, carried on mainly with the 
view of tracing out the eonne.vion of his different worki. For 
the very attempt to treat the Kantian philosophy as a whole, 
and to show its unity and the method of its development, 
made it necessary to restate the argument of the first Crifdqih:. 
Thus, in the chapter on the Postulates of Empirical Thought, I 
have entered at considerable length into the alterations made 
in the second edition of the VrUiqur, and I have endeavoured 
to discover their causes. In doing .so, I came to the coudusion 
that these alterations are important, not, as ha.s been main- 
tained by Schopenhauer and others, because they .shew a 
tendency in Kant to recoil to the point of view of the ordi- 
nary common sense Eealism from an idealistic po.sitiwi .simihu- 
to that of Berkeley ; but because they indicate hi,s jirogrcs.s 
towards an Idealism in which the subjectivity of Berkeley’.s 
theory is corrected. Here, in fact, we have cue indication 
among others that, as Kant advanced with his work, the ulti- 
mate results of it came more clearly within his view, and even 
had a 'cSrtain reactive effect on his conception of the earlier 
parts. Yet, on the other hand, we have to remember that the 
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work of Criticism was from the first conceived by Ivant as a 
whole, though in its exe/iution it wa,s divided into a number of 
separate Critiques. The effect of this was apparently to give 
undue prominence to special questions, and to hide for a time 
their relation to other elements in the great problem which 
Kant had set himself to solve. This concentration upon a 
particular point has even at times affected Kant's own point of 
view, producing a verbal contradiction between the statements 
which he made at different stages of his work. But, in spite of 
such inconsistencies, and of the reservations and cautions with 
which he surrounds himself at every step in his jpi’ogi^ess, 
I have attempted to show that there is an unbroken con-* 
tinuity m the movement of Kant’s thought, and that the 
lesson of his philosophy as a whole is definite and self- 
consistent. 

That lesson, however, he did not himself fully understand. 
He suffered for his position as the discoverer of a new way of 
dealing with the problems of philosophy. He had often to 
invent his own language, or to use old terms in new senses; 
or, rather, we might say, he had to carry his readers through a 
series of changes which collectively amounted to a complete 
revolution of thought, and in doing so, he had again and again 
to strain the language of a doctrine already received to make it 
express a new idea. Urged forward by a sti*ong tendency to 
the ideal, and by an original power of speculative insight which 
' was continually fertile of new views of truth, and held back by 
a mind deeply imbued with the spirit of a sceptical age and 
carefully trained in the school of Kewtonian science, Kant had 
a harder struggle with himself than he could possibly have had 
with any critic or opponent of his philosophy. And, while he 
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isx pressed the result f:>f his tluiiight at each sta,!4e oi‘ its 
ineiit in the words that seemed most suitahle, luj sehlom turned 
hac*lv to com|)are tJiom with what he had saitl hefn.]‘e. It 
might, without much risk of contradiction, be coutiuidod that 
lie never rt‘peated himself without iiitroilueiiig souh.*. imw 
modiiying* Ihought, which soniewliat changed tin? tispeei of Ids 
pjt-evious staieiuents/ To tuidersUnul him, thereibre, is not 
simply to eoniLino dillbrent texts whiel) exldhit the diflercmt 
aspects of an unchanged thought. It is to deU‘vt a consisitmt 
stiHiam oi' Icmdency whicli, through all ol>struction, is steadily 
inoving in one direction ; to disccu'n tlie unity of one mind 
wvhicb, through all changes of form and expression, is growing 
towards a 3imre comjdete consciousness of itself. 

In trying to discharge tlic task a critic of Kant, it is 
dillicult not to seem as if we %vere impertinently trying to ‘ pull 
his \vork to pieces/” (as Green remarked in relation to his own 
criticism of Locke,) or t(.> Ije ungratefully seeking an easy victory 
over him from the vantage-ground of a later time— a vimtage- 
groimd wliichho himself has helped to provide fur us. I hit, as 
Goethe has said, the main homage wliicli a great man exacts 
from those who follow him is tlio ever-renewed attempt to 
understand liim. And no one who recognises tliat progress in 
speculative pliilosophy is a progress to self-ctaiBcioiisness, ami 
that such progress always involves a conflict between the con- 
scious and the unconscious, even in the minds of those who are 
its most prominent representatives, will fail to see that the 
only valuable criticism is that whicli turns what is latent 
in the thought of a great writer against what 'is explicit, and 
thereby makes Ms works a stepping-stone to results which 
he did not himself attain. It was those who stoned the 
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prophets that built their sepulchres. Those who really 
reverenced them, showed^ it by following the spirit derived from 
them*to new issues. 

One of the most difficult of the minor points which an 
English commentator on Kant has to decide is the question of 
the translation of technical terms. Inmost cases, owing to the 
different genius of the language, only a compromise is possible. 
This difficulty is found even in the most general word, used by 
Kant for any mental modification whatever, the word Tor- 
stdlung. The term '' idea was employed in this sense by 
Locke and most English writers on philosophy till a recent 
date, and it seemed better to continue this usage than to adopt* 
any such^ formal term as 'representation’ or ' |)resentation,’ 
The main objection is that the term 'idea’ is employed by 
Kant himself for another purpose, with distinct reference to its 
original use by Plato. In this latter sense, wherever there was 
any need of making the distinction, I have printed Idea with a 
capital letter. Sometimes I have found it convenient to trans- 
late by the word 'Consciousness.’ Anschcmitng 

I have generally translated by ' Perception,’ rarely by ' Intui- 
tion,’ as the term Intuition seems in English to carry with it 
associations which are misleading. Sometimes I have used 
' Pure Perception*’ where the context seemed to require it. 
Walirnehmiing I have translated by ' Sense-perception,’ where- 
ever, as in the discussion of the Anticipations of Sense- 
perception, it seemed necessary to call attention to its contrast 
with Anschammg. For Begriff I have invariably used 'Con- 
ception.’ 

In quoting the Critique of Pm^e Reason, I have given refer- 
ences to the pages of Kant’s first and second editions as Alt and 
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Jj. In most of the G email editions and in Prof, Max Midler's 
translation of the paging /d’ one or other of these 

editions is given. In quoting from Kanits other works I have 
referred to the editions both of Posenkranz and Harteiisteiii as 
ILmdlL 

The proofs of the whole of this book have Ijeeii read ]>;y 
Professor Jones, of the University (kJIege of North "Whiles, 
and a considerable part of them by l\Ir. John S. 'Jlaidvenzu.*, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. To botli of these gentlemen I 
have to express my obligations for iiumerous valiialile sugges- 
tions and criticisms. 

ii> . 

XJxivxRsrry of GnAsaow, 

August^ 1889 . 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER 1. 

THE IDEA OF CEITICISM. 

r|lHE present age may be characterised as the Age of Criti- 
cism, a criticism to which everything is obliged to 
submit. Eeligion, on the ground of its sacredness, and Law, on 
the ground of its majesty, not uncommonly attempt to escape 
this necessity. But by such efforts they inevitably awaken a 
just suspicion of the soundness of their foundation, and they 
lose all their claim to the unfeigned homage paid by reason to 
that Avhich has shown itself able to stand the test of free 
inquiry.” 

What is meant by Criticism in these words of Kant, and 
what reason had** Kant for regarding Criticism as specially the 
characteristic of his own age? Not unfrequently the term 
'' Criticism is applied to a process which has scarcely any 
rule or principle, a process which consists simply in raising 
manifold objections from any point of view that may suggest 
itself to the theory or doctrine criticised. Such criticism may 
have a certain relative value because it awakens the mind from 
an attitude of passive reception and stimulates it to jAaj 
freely round the subject in hand. But it is not a scientitic 
imocess. It has no definite standard of judgment whicli it 
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consistently applies. Hence its use is to prepare for a bettor 
metliod ; and if it does not make woy for sueli a. method, it 
soon passes into a sophistry wliich can prove or disprove any- 
thing, just because it has no principle to wliicli it slcfidrastly 
adheres. It is criticism without a eidt eri^np and iii^the end it 
throw s light upon notliing, except perhaps upon t’he mind of 
the critic. Even upon this it tlirows light only in sf.) fa,r as it 
enables us to penetrate to tlie unconscious pi-esuppij.sitions on 
whicli Ills judgments are based. 

Now Kant undoubtedly meant something rpiite different 
from this when he called his own age the age of Criticism, ami 
when he spoke of liis own Critique as carrying out the work 
of the age to its legitimate result in tlie pro^'ince of philosophy. 
What he meant we may best understand if we consider how 
lie opposes Criticism to two other forms of j)hilosophy, Dog- 
matism and Scepticism. “ Dogmatism,” he <leclares, is the 
positive or dogmatic procedure of reason without previous 
criticism of its own hiciilty;” Le,, it is svstem which is pro 
d need in the direct effort to understand and interpret the world 
— the effort of a mind which is as yet troubled by no scruples 
as to its own competence, or as to tlie efficiency of the methods 
and principles it uses. Such a mind, indeed, is generally un- 
conscious of any method or principle whatever. It is too busy 
with its object to attend to itself. An early philosojdier is 
described by Aristotle as looking up at the expanse of heaven, 
and declaring that ‘'all is one.” So by a* direct effort fjf 
intuitive thought, the mind wliich as yet is troulJed with no 
doubts as to the possibility of knowledge, seizes upon, some 
general principle that seems to be as wide as the universe 
itself, and uses it to explain, or to ex|)lain away, all ap- 
pearances. Such immediate, unhesitating action of tlic 
intelligence does not of necessity fail of a good result. Nay, 
it is to such action that man's first insight into the nature of 
things is always due. But it invariably, in the first instance 
at least, overshoots its mark. Lighting up one aspect of things 
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with the vividness of intuitive presentment, it leaves the other 
aspects in the shade. Clmsping a principle of limited range, it 
applies that principle fearlessly to objects which it cannot 
explain, and which, therefore, it only serves to distort. Especi- 
ally is this apt to be the case with minds of little originality 
which work by an impulse, and on the lines of a thought which 
they have received from ^another. Eor men of creative and 
original insight have generally a sense of the whole, a con- 
sciousness of the unity of things, which restrains them from 
unseasonable applications of a principle, though theoretically 
they may have laid it down without qualification or limitation. 
It is not from the Newtons or the Darwins that we get abso- 
lute mechanical explanations of the universe, or scholastic 
schemata of the whole possibilities of ^^.nimal existence. But 
there are niany men of a high, though not the highest, order of 
intelligence who advance unhesitatingly on any intellectual 
road on which they have once set out, and are able to render 
great service to science so long as that road leads to anything, 
i,e., so long as they apply their method only to objects to which 
it is adequate. Yet it is often the fate of such men, by the 
very fearlessness and good faith with which they apply their 
key to eveiything, to awaken the first doubt whether it can 
open every lock. Pressing on under what Goethe called the 
''daemonic” influence of the idea that possesses them, they try 
to bring every region of existence under its sway, until the 
common intelligence refuses to follow them in their Procrustean 
treatment of facts. Thus the consciousness that a principle is 
not universal arises out of the very attempt to universalise it, 
and it is well if the recoil of thought does not awake scepti- 
cism as to its value and truth even within its own limited 
sphere. 

The direct dogmatic or uncritical use of the understanding 
is sure at some point to find itself checked and thwarted by 
the nature of things. For the simple principles which ' first 
■ present themselves for the explanation of the world are neces- 
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>sarily imperfect and one-sided. If tliey explain plicnoinena, it 
is only within a limited range, iimU wlioii they are extended 
beyond that range they come into contradiction with facts and 
even with theniselves. The category wliich ibniis a suflicient 
guide so long as it is applied to the investigation of one 
definite part of the world or one definite phase of reality, is 
found inadecjuate when it is employed as a universal ]>riiiciplo. 
Hence, one-sidedness here calls forth an opposite one-sidedness 
there, dogmatism is met by an opposite (hjgniatisni, and in the 
interminable controversy which arises between the chaui]fions 
of appai'ently opposed but reall}^ complexnentjiry ideas, each 
finds that the sharp dialectic wdiich he directs against lus 
opponent is retorted upon himself. Besides, even apart from 
its being assailed in this way from without, a half-truth is its 
own Nemesis. A one-sided dogmatism has tlte opposite 
dogmatism latent in itself. It needs only to be develope<l and 
it destroys itself. A part setting itself up as a whole, an 
abstraction claiming to be a complete reality, is in contra- 
diction even with itself ; and this contradiction in the end must 
be fatal to it. Thus the ancient dialectic gave the de 
grdee to the theory that ''all is one,’’ (which was interpreted so 
as to deny the reality of all diilerenco,) when it showed that 
absolute unity is no unity at all, or that unity xneans nothing 
except in relation to difference. 

The first effect of the failure of Dogmatism is naturally the 
rise of Scepticism. The conflict of opposite^ dogmas p)ro{lu(3es a 
sense of hopelessness, and even, it may be, a conviction tliat 
" whatever can be asserted may with equal reason be denied.” 
Such scepticism may be of a deeper or of a shallower nature. 
It may be only that superficial doubt which is the result of 
observing many differences of opinion, and listening to mucli 
argument on either side. It may be the sophistic consciousness 
that a plausible case may be made out for anything or 
agaiiist anything. Or finally it may be the deeper scepti- 
cism of a reasoned despair of knowledge, arising out of the 
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cbnscioiTsness that every dogmatism has latent in it an opposite 
dogmatism, and that tln^ contradiction which it encounters 
from fts opponent is only the recoil of its own logic upon 
itself. It is especially this last kind of scepticism to which 
Kant refers when he speaks of the sceptics as those nomads 
of the intellectual world who will not permit any steady culti- 
vation of the soil.” Such scepticism, as Bacon said, is itself 
a dogmatism j “ aKaraXfjy^lav dog'niatizavit” The 
sceptic seeks rest in negation, in the conviction that no truth 
can be reached. He endeavours to make his mind content 
itself with its subjective certitude of itself, and to repel as 
slavery every objective belief In this sense the ancient 
Sceptics used the proverb that “ he who shuns suretyship is 
sure,” interpreting it to mean that he who has committed him- 
self to notTiing, who rests his faith and trust on nothing either 
intellectually or morally, but falls back upon the bare con- 
sciousness of himself, is thereby raised above all disappoint- 
ment or vexation. “ Ich hale meine Seiche auf Niclits gestelU ” 
is the wise man’s motto. 

Is such scepticism self-consistent, or is it vexed with a con- The sceptic 

Dogmatist. 

tradiction like the dogmatism it opposes ? Kant maintains 
that the latter is the truth, and that scepticism, like dogmatism, 
carries in it the principle of its own refutation. It must do so, 
because, as already said, it is only another kind of dogmatism. 

When it stops short at a negative result and refuses to turn its 
weapons against itself, it is guilty of the very inconsequence, 
of which it accuses its enemy. It is really as a dogmatist 
that the sceptic is strong against dogmatism : it is only as 
asserting some i3rinciple which is common to the contending 
parties, that lie is able to show that they refute each other. 

For a purely negative position is an impossibility: even a 
question involves an assumption ; even a doubt, still more a 
iiegative conviction, must have a positive certainty behind it. 

If I say that all I know is appearance and that I (.k)-not, 
and cannot, know the reality which is beyond appearance, 1 
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ness of myself from the consciousness of these objects. Ahsolntc 
seeptucism thus destroys itself. The Sceptics thenrselvcs said' 
that was a medicine which pm^-ed out itself a.s well as the- 
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just this that, while using the arguments of each of the parties 
to refute the other, it suggests that the question at issue has 
certani presuppositions without the examination of which it 
cannot be decided. To put the same thing from another point 
of view, every great conhict of thought, such as that between 
the Ionics and the Eleatics, or between the Platonists and 
Aristotelians, or between the Stoics and the Epicureans, or 
again in modern times between the school of Locke and the 
school of Leibniz, is really due to the fact that opposite but 
complementary aspects or elements of a truth are taken for 
absolutely contradictory views of that truth. Such contro- 
versies arise out of the attempt to settle by a simple '' yes ’’ 
or ''no’’ questions which cannot be thus simply answered. 
Hence each answer involves an absurdity and is open to an 
irresistible* attack from the other side, and that disputant will 
be victorious who can secure the attack and force his opponents 
to act on the defensive. Meanwhile the sceptic draws the con- 
clusion that truth is unattainable, or, to put it in Kantian 
language, that the question involves an insoluble " antinomy ” 
of reason. The true interpretation of the facts is, however, 

, different. A dogmatism is an attempt to explain the whole 
{universe by a principle which applies only to a fragment or 
Iphase of it, while the opposite dogmatism denies that that 
[principle has any validity whatever,, and puts an opposite 
iprinciple in its place. Finally the resulting scepticism is 
simply tlie unlimited rejection of both the opposite dogmas. 
But if this is so, it becomes obvious that all the combatants 
are fighting within a closed arena where no conclusive victory 
can be gained. The only way to put an end to the dispute is 
to break through the narrow conditions under which it has 
been carried on. And it is just this which Criticism seeks to 
'do. In other words, its aim is to penetrate to the principle 
which underlies the controversy, to discover the more compre- 
hensive conception which puts each of the opposing theories in 
its place as an element of the truth. This is a process which 
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combines dogmatism and scepticism, yet is diffei’cnt from either. 
,It is dogmatic, in so far as it recognises the partial trutlr of 
jeaeb of the dogmatic theories ; sceptical, in so far as it limits 
/leach to apart; and dogmatic again, in so far as it di.scovers 
ithe unity which is manifested in their difference aii<l relative 
i opposition. It limits the validity of secondary principles which 
have been supposed to be primary and universal, by searching 
out some prior truth, which is the condition of their relative 
validity. It is: thus at once regressive and progre.ssive, or 
rather, it is regressive in order to be progressive. It goes back 
to a principle of unity presupposed in the divi.sion of opposite 
schools, in order to reach forward to a comprehensive idea in 
which their difference is reconciled. 

Philosophical Criticism, then, in the highest sense of the word, essentially 

Criticism. . ^ ^ ^ 

i nvolves an effort to beyond the sphere in whicri a contru- 
versy is carried on, and to thro w new light upon it from a 
point of view which is above that of eitlier of tlie disputants, 
though it is also a point of view wliich both the disputants 
tacitly acknowledge. That is a true criticism which lifts a. 
subject into the region of principle, and so frees it IVorn the 
mere attack and rejoinder of ordinary contro\'ersY. A crUiml 
'philosophy, in the sense of Kant, goes beyond this only in so 
far as it is an attempt to reach principles, which are prior not 
only to a particular controversy, but to all controversy. As 
; , he describes it, it is a “ criticism of the very faculty of know- 
'll ledge/’ the aim of which is to determine the#most general con- 

ditions of the knowable. 

Its Principle. It is obvious that of all that is knowable we must lie aljle 
; , to predicate whatever is involved in its being knowable, and 

1' that such predicates will take precedence of all others, and will 

> ^ determine or limit the sense in which they are to he und(irstoo(h 

v,;^ . From this point of view, therefore, there seem to bo certain 

I " " assertions which we may make in regard to the world and to 

1 ^., every ^object in it, independently of its being actually known, — 
assertions .which will not be altered or modified by any increase 
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of our actual knowledge, or by any change of our view of those 
particular objects which *we already know. The faculty of 
knowledge’’ in this sense is the presupposition of anything * 

known ; and the criticism of that faculty, if successfully carried 
out, must lead to the establishment of principles which are 
universal, and which therefore can be used to determine the 
value and place in a scheme of knowledge of all secondary 
principles. 

The problem thus set before us by Kant seems at first sight Locke’s idea of 
to be identical with that which Locke endeavoured to solve in 
his Ussay on tlu Hitman Under standing. On consideration, how- 
ever, we find that there is an important difference, the explana- 
tion of which may serve to throw some light both on the nature 
of philosophical criticism and on the possibility of its object 
being attained. Locke conceives the question as one of Psy- 
chology. ''I thought,” he tells us, 'Hhat the first step towards 
satisfying several inquiries the mind of man was very apt to 
run into, was to take a view of our own understanding, examine 
our own powers, and see to what things they were adapted. 

Till that was done, I suspected we began at the wrong end, and 
in vain sought for satisfaction in a quiet and sure possession of 
truths that most concerned us, whilst we let loose our thoughts 
into the vast ocean of being, as if all that boundless extent were 
the natural and undoubted possession of our Understanding, 
wherein nothing was exempt from its decisions, or escaped its 
comprehension. Thus men extending their inquiries beyond 
their capacities, and letting their thoughts wander into those 
depths where they can find no sure footing, it is no wonder 
that they raise questions and multiply disputes, which, never 
coming to any clear resolution, are proper only to continue and 
increase their doubts, and to confirm them at last in perfect 
scepticism. Whereas, were the capacities of our understandings 
well considered, the extent of our knowledge once discovered, ' *' 
and the horizon found which sets the bounds between tii^i en- 
lightened and dark parts of things, betw^een what is and what 
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is not comprehensible by us, men would perhaps witli, less 
scruple a^uiesee in the avowed igno?aiice of the one, and em- 
ploy their thoughts and discourse with more advantage and 
satisfaction in the others.” ^ Locke, in fact, bids us examine our 
faculties in order that we may discover the nature and limits 
of our knowledge, very much as we might examine a telescope 
in order to discover whether there was any flaw in its construc- 
tion which might distort our vision of the objects seen tlirough it, 
or any limitation of its range, which, beyond a given distance, 
might render it useless. JSTow, if this were the sense in wliicli 
Kant bade us criticise our faculty of knowledge, it would not be 
unreasonable to object that we cannot examine tlie mind except 
with the mind, and that any defect in the mind, which miglit 
hinder us from knowing other objects or from knowing them 
correctly, would equally hinder us from knowing the mind itself. 
To this, from a purely psychological point of view, there seems 
to be no answer.^ Mind, as one of the objects of knowledge, in 
the sense in which we contrast it with matter, cannot be taken 
as the object the knowledge of which is at the basis of all other 
knowledge. On the contrary, to understand mind in that 
sense implies that we already understand the material world. 
For man is a being who doubly presupposes nature, as he is a 
spirit which finds its organ in an animal body, and as it is in the 
system of nature that heflnds the presupposition and environment 
of his life. To base knowledge on psychology would, therefore, be 
to base it on what is its latest and most complex result. If we 
knew mind in this sense, we should not need to look for the 
principle on which knowledge is built, for we shouhl already 
have attained every end with a view to which such a principle 
is sought after. If the copestone had been firmly and securely 

^ Essay, I. i. 7* 

^ J.e., if Psychology deals with mind as one object among others. Locke, 
no doubt, like Berkeley, goes on the supposition that the mind knows itself 
by dipect introspection, and that tbe only difficulty is how it should look 
beyond itself. This view, which to some extent influences even Kant, will be 
fully discussed in the sequel. 
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put on the temple of knowledge, we should not be searching for 
its foundations. ^ 

j^cfw this difficulty arises from the twofold aspect in which 
mind presents itself, as at once the beginning and the end of • 

knowledge. The thinking being is not merely an object in the 
known or knowable world, he is also a subject of knowledge, 
and it is only for such a subject that an object or a world of 
objects can exist. Hence we may speak of man’s knowing 
himself in two ways : of a knowledge of himself in which he is 
regarded simply as the self, the thinking subject which is im- 
plied in all objects of knowledge; and of a knowledge of him- 
self as a human being, distinguished from other human beings 
from the animals and from nature in general, and standing in 
definite relations to each of them. With the latter kind of know- 
ledge of himself, which is the subject matter of Psychology, 
Criticism, in the primary aspect of it, has nothing to do ; for 
this knowledge of mind, as has been already said, is not the 
beginning, but rather the end, of science ; and it cannot be 
used as a test or criterion for that which is more simple than 
itself. Criticism has to deal with the knowledge of mind only 
in so far as mind is presupposed in everything known or know- 
able ; or, in other words, in so far as the principles which are 
involved in the relation of objects to a conscious self are 
the latent presuppositions of all knowledge, the principles 
through which everything else must be known, and by means 
of which, therefo2?e, every other kind of knowledge must bo 
tried. Psychology is only interested in such inquiiies in 
so far as the fact that a conscious being, as siicli, is a subject 
of knowledge, must essentially modify our view of his relation 
to all other objects in a world which cannot logically be con- 
sidered as existing apart from such a subject. 

Kow, leaving out of consideration for the present certain hi- 
adequacies in Kant’s statement, it is in the sense just explained 
that we must take his assertion that every philosophy is ^anlog- 
matisin which does not begin with a criticism of our faculty 
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'' the brain secretes thought just as the liver secretes bile/' 
But such a view of tl\^ faculty of knowledge is essentially 
iiicoifsistent with the very possibility of knowledge. It implies 
that acts of the mind, by which we perceive and think of 
objects, are to be regarded as nothing more than states of the 
individual consciousness as such. But if that were the true 
account of them, the knowledge of objects through such states, 
would be obviously impossible. For, how could the individual 
in the mere states of his own being ever find a reason for say- 
ing anything about things which ex hypothcsi are not such 
states ? If minds are just one sort of real things in the world, 
and all the acts of knowledge are merely expressions of their 
characteristic faculty, then they can know nothing bxit them- 
selves. Knowledge, for them, must not only begin in psycho- 
logy, but ft must end there. To the being thus imprisoned in 
himself, there would be no escape ; or if, by a miracle, — such 
as is involved in the “ occasional causes " of Descartes or 
the pre-established harmony of Leibniz, — the ideas within 
should correspond with the objects without him, he could 
never know that they did so correspond. To take up the 
position of Locke, i.e,, to regard the mind as a sei)arate object 
and to treat its ideas and perceptions as mere subjective phe- 
nomena, which may be discussed apart from all question as to 
an objective world presented through them, is to assume the 
impossibility of knowledge. For if the mind could know itself 
and its operations apart from the knowledge of anything else, 
it would i;pso facto be shown to be a substance purely external 
to that world and incapable of knowing it. In other words, it 
would be shown to be a mind whose develoj)ment to self-con- 
sciousness did not imply, and which therefore could not by any 
]3ossibility attain, any consciousness of a world outside of it. It 
would be imprisoned in itself, not in the sense of having an 
imperfect or distorted vision of the world through its own sub- 
jective states, but in the sense that it would have no visbii of 
the world at all. To make Psychology the lyrius of all other 
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sciences, is, in other words, to say that there shall be no science 

r- 

bixt Psychology. The principle of the^Lockiaii criticism is sucli 
that it leaves ns nothing to criticise. Its attempt to ekplairi 
knowledge must become inevitably, what it did become with 
Hume, an attempt to explain how such a thing as knowledge 
could be imagined to exist. It is a criticism which leads back 
into scepticivsm. 

But, if it is imj)ossible to take the mind as a separate existence 
outside of the rest of the known world, and, by examination of 
it, to secure a point of view from whichWe can look down upon 
our consciousness of the world and criticise it: if we cannot, 
apart from knowledge, examine our means of knowing, — how 
then, it may be asked, can we criticise knowledge at all ? On 
what shall we take our stand in examining the process whereby 
we have acquired our experience and developed our present 
beliefs ? Is it not absurd to speak of criticising our whole 
view of life — all that we call knowledge — when we cannot 
find any means of doing it except in that knowledge itself ? 
Archimedes could not move the world, because he could find 
no support for his lever outside of the world itself. And it 
seems at first as if the idea of a criticism of knowledge in 
general contained a similar contradiction, the contradiction, 
namely, of supposing that there is a point beyond consciousness, 
which yet consciousness can reach, and from which it can judge 
itself 

, How in a sense it is true — and it is of the highest import- 
ance that we should recognise it — that we cannot get beyond 
the cycle of our own ideas.” We can never know anything 
except as it is related to the comscious self within us ; whatever 
we deal with, we are still dealing with our own consciousness of 
things.. If anything is excluded by that, it is absolutely excluded. 
Of things in themselves, altogether out of relation to conscious- 
ness, if there are such things, we can know nothing.^ We 

. ^ Whether Kant’s things in themselves are thus unrelated to consciousness 
we shall afterwards consider. 
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could not criticise our consciousness of things except by 
second consciousness, and why should this, second consexousness 
have any more authority than that consciousness m winch they 
were first presented to us? The intelligible world xn thxs sense 
is a closed circle within which aU things, or at least all thills 
that are objects for us, are included, and to explain anj ^ » 
within this circle hy reference to what is without it. is to use 
words to which no meaning corresponds. The knowable universe 
has no tortoise to rest on, no external handle by which it can be 
.n-asped. If any one, therefore, should choose to direct a bat ery 
of scepticism against the reality or possibility of knowledge, we 
cannot refute him, except by showing that the battery itsel is 

planted within that very world of knowledge against which he 
pretends to direct it. i ™ •„ 

And in this is already involved the solution of ‘h® 
difficulty. There is, indeed, no possibility of finding any ^ bo found? 
criterion of knowledge outside of knowledge itself, no possi- 
bility of rising to another kind of consciousness which com- 
mands or looks down upon our ordinary consciousness o le 
world. If we raise the question of the criterion in, the way in 
which it was raised in the Stoic and Epicurean and also in some 
modern schools of philosophy ; if, in other words, we suppose 
consciousness as existing on the one side and the object on the. 
other, as independent things which can only externallj act on 
each other; and if we ask how the mind, conscious prnnari y 
of its own affections* as such and of them only, is to get beyonc 
itself to apprehend the object, or where it is to find the crffermn 
by which it may test whether any, and which, of its subjective 
ideas represent ’Objective reality, the answer inimriably must be 
the sceptical one, that no such criterion can be found. We have, 
in fact, made the problem insoluble by the very way m which 
we have stated it. For we have been asking for a criterion 
loitldn the mind of that of which the one assumed characteristic 
is that it is loitliout the mind, in such a sense that it cannot 
come into any relation with mind at all. On such a question, 
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however, the true critieism is, not ,that tlie answer is unattain- 
able, but that the question itself i&^ meaningless. The olijects 
of which it speaks would cease to be what they are delined as 
being, if they could be known. Even to speak of them i.s to 
sujjpose a breach between intelligence and reality which cannot 
be healed, but which, for the same reason, could not he Ivuowu 
to exist, could not even be spoken of, without an ^absurdity. 
Ihe question thus involves the same contradiction whic.Ii lias 
just been pointed out in absolute scepticism, 'he., the a.ssertion 
of a point of view outside of the intelligible world from which 
doubt may be directed against it. 

impossible to find a criterion within our eon- 
seiousness by which we may test its correspondence with a 
world, which is supposed to be outside of that consciousness; 
nay while the idea of such a criterion involves a contradiction, 
this does not imply that it is impossible to find in our con- 
sciousness a criterion of the validity of knowledge of those objecte 
which are present to that consciousness. For all our Imowledgc 
of particular objects is based upon certain general principles, 
pi inciples which flow from the nature of consciousness itself 
and its relation to objects in general. And if these principles 
are once brought to light, they may be used to teist and to 
correct our special ideas and beliefs. Thus, e.g., in all conscious- 
ness of the world, in the ordinary as well as in the scientific 
consciousness, we find it represented as a unity, and even, with 
more or less definiteness, as a systematic unmy. As it is one self 

to which all our consciousness is related, so it is as in one world 

in one space and one time— that all objects of consciousness are 
present to us. And the things, beings, and events of that world 
are, therefore, all conceived as standing in some kind of relation 
to each other. ^ This, at first, may not appear to be true of the 
scientific consciousness, because science is continually discover- 
ing new difficulties in the interpretation of facts, and these are 
contmually leading it to the adoption of new theories. And it 
; : ' may not appear to be true of the ordinary consciousness, because 
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it makes little or no effort to interpret facts on general prin- 
ciples, but rather seems tq^ take them as a confused mass of 
particukirs, associating them just as they present themselves in 
space and time in individual experience. But a clearer view 
makes us aware that the scientific consciousness is based upon 
a belief in law and order wliich is never disturbed by the diffi- 
culty of finding a definite place for particular phenomena, but 
sees in such difficulty only an occasion for remoulding certain 
of its subordinate views of nature in accordance with fixed 
general principles. And as to the popular consciousness, it is 
just the scientific consciousness in an inchoate state, working in 
ignorance or at least without distinct knowledge of the prin- 
ciples it uses, but none the less presupposing such principles in 
all its rough and ready interpretations of particular facts. Thus 
the categories of substance, of cause, and of reciprocal influence, 
are imbedded in the very grammatical structure of language, 
which is itself a result of the unconscious working of reason ; 
and it is not difficult to show that the, “plain man ” uses them, 
in every account of facts which he gives to himself or to others, 
however little he may have reflected on them, and however in- 
consistent or uncertain may be his application of them. They 
are the framewmrk, so to speak, upon which his view of the 
world is laid clownptlie forms according to which his intelli- 
gen ce agts ^ its acquisition of knowledge. And the man 

^ />r**^ence, with his canons of induction, by which he tries to 
discover or verify the true causes and interdependence of phe- 
nomena, does not essentially difier from the “ plain man ” in the 
principles by which he guides himself, but merely in the cer- 
tainty and clearness of consciousness with which he applies 
them, deliberately employing them, for a foreknown purpose, 
instead of simply letting himself be led by them. But both to 
the scientific and to the ordinary consciousness, the world is 
one in its manifoldness, permanent in its changes, inter-related 
in its coexistences ; and to both, this general consciousness t)i‘ 

unity takes effect in special attempts to connect and explain 
VOL. I. • B 
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particular things and events as causing or inhnencing each 
other in definite ways. When we realise what this iiKions, we 
see that it implies nothing less than this, — that all forms of 
rational consciousness are built on one plan, according to some 
ultimate principle of unity, which manifests itself in diflereiit 
ways of connecting phenomena in space and lime as coexistent 
or successive, and which thus constitutes for eacli thinking being 
a world of objects and events, standing to each other and to the 
self that is conscious of them in definite and permarieiit relations. 
Sdon^^ it is just here that Criticism seeks to find the standard 

principles, by whicli to provc all tilings, the criterion by which to test all 
ideas that present themselves as knowledge. If Iiuman exjieri- 
ence is built on such general princijiles, criticism is possible ; if 
it is not so built, then it is impossible. For in the latter case 
no principle, in view of which we could criticise dlir conscious- 
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fewer still would be able to define or describe it. As in the 
case of langiuige the consci4)nsness of relations shows itself in 
gramma^-ical structure long before these relations are named or 
thought about for themselves, so it is with man's knowledge or 
experience of the world/ of which, indeed, language is but the 
earliest expression. Human experience betrays its ideal character 
in the way in which the unity of consciousness maintains itself 
in and through the diversity of its contents and objects, long 
before there is any belief or even thought of a reign of law. 
Such a unity must in some way be present to the mind of man 
if he is to have an iiitelligihle experience at all ; or rather, we 
might say, it is his mind ; as, on the other hand, the absence of 
it, the incapacity to put particular facts in their places in relation 
to others in one consciousness, is exactly what we mean by 
idiocy or madness. And this, indeed, is just the reason why we 
do not at first recognise this unity, and why, even when our 
thoughts are directed to it, it is so difficult to realise how much 
is involved in it. The very fact that it is the ground upon 
which all intelligible experience must proceed, hides it from our 
view. It is already behind us, so to speak, when we begin to 
be conscious of objects as such, since it constitutes the very 
faculty by which we know them. We look outwards before we 
look inwards, and we cannot look inwards till we look outwards 
any more than we can be conscious of the faculty of sight with- 
out first seeing something. And hence, although the faculty of 
knowledge is in a sense prior to actual knowledge of objects, the 
consciousness of that faculty, the consciousness of the self which 
knows, is posterior to such knowledge and presupposes it. 
Such consciousness is the product of a return of thought from 
the knowledge of objects upon the unity implied in it, though 
the self upon which we thus return is the presupposition of all 
our objecbive consciousness and therefore of all objects what- 


How it is just this presupposed unity and the principles hf a 
knowledge to which it gives rise, which criticism must seek to 
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discover, in order that by them it may test the particular ele- 
meiits of the knowledge or supposed knowledge wliieh we already 
possess. This may be expressed by saying tlia.t (Jriticisfn has to 
discover the a, priori elements of knowledge. This expression, 
it is true, is usually taken in another sense, as meaning that 
which is attributable to the mind as opiXKsed to what it gets 
from experience. And when we come to treat of tlie special 
form in which the problem of criticism presented itself at first 
to Kant, we shall have to take account of this division of the 
parts of knowledge, and to discuss its validity more fully. Jhit 
here, where we are dealing with the proldenr of Criticism in 
general, without reference to the peculiarities of Kant’s statement 
of it, it may be sufficient to point out that the broad division of 
a priori and a posteriori elements of knowledge, according to 
which the former is derived from the mind itself and the latter 
from without, must disappear, or at least must altogether change 
its meaning, so soon as the problem of criticism is understood. 
For the opposition of a priori to a posteriori, as different parts 
of knowledge, really rests on a confusion of the distinction of 
the subject and the object of knowdedge with the distinction of 
mind and matter as different objects of knowledge. But so 
soon as it is recognised that no object of knowledge is given 
apart from its relation to the subject, it becomes impossible to 
say that any part of knowledge is purely a posteriori, in the 
sense of being due to the object as apart from the consciousness 
for which it is. And so soon as it is recogmised that the subject 
comes to the knowledge of its faculty, i,e., of itself, only in and 
through the knowledge of objects, it becomevS equally impossible 
to say that any part of knowledge is purely a priori, in the sense 
of being present to the mind apart from all consciousness of 
objects. In the sense of criticism, therefore, the name a priori 
can he applied only to those elements of truth which are pre- 
supposed in all consciousness of objects — which are, so to speak, 
tho^first stones in the foundation of the temple of knowledge, 
or, to take another metaphor, the seeds from which all know- 



This view of the d ])Tiori element of knowledge carrietS iis 
back to Kaih/s dictum about scepticism, which he declares to be 
no true criticism, because in refuting dogmatism, it did not go 
back to the point at which dogmatism diverged from the true 
road of knowledge, i.e., it did not ^o back to the very idea of 
truth on which all doctrines, which profess to be true, implicitly 
claim to be founded. The idea before Kant’s mind is that all 
kinds of thinking consciousness, must proceed up to a certain 
point along a common path ; and that, therefore, there is a basis 
of common understanding between all minds, whether they be 
dogmatists or sceptics, and whatever they affirm or deny. This 
might be otherwise expressed by saying that all assertion and 
denial must take place within the limits of the intelligible. W e 
can disprove a particular dogma, but in doing so our attitude 
cannot be purely negative, any more than when we prove it. 
For, in the former case as in the latter, we inevitably imply, 
even if we do not express, some idea of truth by which we test, 
or in relation to which we accept or reject it. The sceptic, like 
all other rational beings, has his presuppositions, and he gets 
his apparent advantage over his adversary only because he con- 
ceals, or even perhaf)s is not aware of them. His advantage is 
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just such n, difficulty which also for the first time <lireets 
attention to tlie existence of that scheme or plan, or to sonn* 
element in it, which has hitherto been in operation witliout 
being sj)ecially attended to. To take an example whicli carries 
us back to an early period in tlie history of science. The 
determination of things as to their quantity must have Ijogim 
with assertions as to their relative size or weight, or the rela- 
tive intensity of some of their qualities. But such assertions 
were soon found to be wavering and uncertain, affected by 
every change in the circumstances of the individual who made 
them. Tlie dogmatism of individual opinion, and the scepticism 
as to the possibility of objective quantitative judgments, wliicli 
naturally arose from such collisions of opinion, ended in direct- 
ing attention to the universal implied in them. A regress of 
thought upon this universal was therefore made by some early 
critical philosopher, who set himself to consider the nature of 
quantity in general and the principle of its determination. 
Arithmetic and Geometry arose out of this eflbrt of reflection. 
The relations of discreet and continuous quanta were dis- 
entangled from the mass of concrete detail in which they had 
been concealed, and the abstract development of these relations 
furnished a basis on which the first accurate knowledge of* 
things, so far as they are quanta, could be founded. For so 
soon as tlie general principles presupposed in all quantitative 
judgments had been brought to light, a rule was found, accord- 
ing to which observations could be connected together and new 
results developed out of them. The a priori synthesis of the 
mathematical sciences, to use an expression of Kant, furnished 
a means for the anticipation of particular phenomena, the rela- 
tions of which must be conformable to the principle tlirough 
which alone particular quantitative judgments could be made. 
This critical regress upon the universal, therefore, at once put 
an end both to dogmatism and to scepticism, and made mathe- 
matical knowledge enter upon the secure path of science.'*^ 

^ Cf. the preface to the second edition of the Critique of Pthre. Rmmn, B. x. 
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Now similar remarks miglit be jnacle in the case of all tliat 
we call science: its first occasion aiways lies in some collision 
of appearances with each other in our first synthesis of tliein. 
And the only way of escape from the doubt and difficulty thus 
produced has always been to discover the principle implied in 
such synthesis, and to develop it into a system of relations, 
which might serve as a guide in all particular judgments in 
relation to the class of objects which fell under that ])rinci]>le. 
Each science is thus the development of some general ])rineiple 
which was already involved in our first unreflectivc judgments 
about the subject matter of the science. As, however, in siicli 
judgments the principle in question was not present to the 
mind as an object, but only as an unregarded presup]}o.sition, 
so its application was naturally capricious and uncertain, and 
could not fail in the long run to give rise to cTifficulty and 
even contradiction, and such difficulty and contradiction could 
he removed only by bringing the presupposition to light and 
discovering all that was involved in it. Now all the principles 
of the sciences are ultimately particular developments of the one 
general presupposition of all science, viz., that the world is an 
intelligible whole. In other words, the latent assumption whicli 
every intelligence carries with it, that all phenomena form parts 
of one consistent system relative to thought, is the stimulus 
which forces us to seek for some way of reconciling apparently 
inconsistent facts : and it is our failure in our first attempts at 
such reconciliation which makes us turn ^ur attention to the 
universal involved in these facts, as a principle by which the 
relations of particulars may be determined. It is tlius that 
the critical regress becomes the means of a new progressive 
movement of science and enables it to strike into a hitherto 
untried path, along which it may proceed securely and rapidly 
without being troubled with the misgivings of scepticism or 
the conflict of dogmatisms. 

Science, however, soon forgets the doubt in which it arose. 
Once started on a definite line of inquiry, each science seems 
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iiidbiuu science. Un the coiitrarj, it is in the attain] )t to 
universalise the principles of such science that the nietaphysi- 
cal difficulty makes its appearance. These principles have a 
sphere in which they are continually verifying themselves hy 
maldng new conquests, and therefore, the intelligence is only 
foUowing a natural impulse when it tries to use them as guides 
in other spheres. So long as we are dealing with fhe material 
world, we find no, reason to doubt their applicability; why 
should we hesitate to apply them to the solution of questions 
as to the spiritual world, — questions as to the nature of the 
soul, the mode of its presence in the world, and the way in 
which It acts and is acted upon by other beings and things ? 
Wlien, however, we attempt thus to extend them, when we try 
to apply in this new region the principles which have led to 
such successes in mathematics and physics, we are at once 
hroughb into collision with some of the most deeply rooted con- 
victions of man in regard to the spiritual world ; we are 
even led to doubt the very existence of such»a world. Kow, it 
cannot be denied that, besides and beyond the objects of the 
external or physical world, there are sthl many objects or sup- 
posed objects round which the thoughts of man ha;e turned in 
aU ages. ^ The higher interests of man, those interests that arc 
most distinctive of man» centre. anenrHiTirT ir. — a. 
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unity wMi itself; atul finally of a divine unity, which m af 
once the s<.>urcc and tlie of the intelligence and the inlelH* 
gible •world. Hut any attempt to apply to the (thjecis of t luiHo 
idea.s the priiici|)levS which enable us to juake the material 
world intelligible, is ecjuivalcnt to a (leuial ol tbeir existcuiee. 
To suppose the existence of such objects under conditions of 
space and time, — and they must fall under suclx conditioiis il 
Mathematics is to be applied to them, — involves a contradiediou. 
To treat them as objects externally determined by otlicr object, s, 
according to the law of pliysical causation, — as would l)tc 
required if they were to be brought into the spliero of Thysics, 
— involves a still more obvious contradiction. If the soul Ik* 
taken as such an object, it must be conceived simply as an 
attribute of the body or a series of phenomena occurring in it. 
We must flien treat it exactly like other objects in the external 
world, and deny to it any independent, self-determining power. 
And if on this view we cannot regard the soul as standing in 
any exceptional position in the world, neither can 'we regard 
the world as corresponding in any special way to it, or as 
^having in itself any unity other than that of an endless aggre- 
gation of externally determined and exteriially determining 
objects in space, which pass in consequence of this determina- 
tion through definite changes in time, hfor lastly, can God be 
anything but another name for this aggregate. If, on the other 
hand, these conclusions are resisted ; and if, on the ground oi’ 
any spiritual functions of man’s life, on the ground of tlie facts 
of knowledge or of moral action, it be maintained that the con- 
scious subject is more than one of the facts or objects he knows, 
more than one of the links in the cliaiii of natural causation, 
still more if it be maintained that that chain itself is but the 
phenomenon of a higher reality ; then the principles of Matlie- 
niatics and Physics themselves seem to be brought in question ; 
and in particular the principle of physical casualit}g wliicb 
underlies all the achievements of modern science, seems to be 
deprived of its universal validity. And if it be admitted to be 
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not imivcrsally valid, a doubt is thereby cast on its validilty 
even in the sphere in which it is still allowed to prevail; lat 
least until some higher principle is found by which that ,^phe|re 
may be limited and defined. In any case, the intelligence cafii- 
not rest in the conception of a dual or divided world witho’pt 
some principle to mediate between the different laws which aye 
supposed to rule it; some principle which may make tlim 
dualism intelligible and at the same time carry us beyond :|(it. 
It is impossible that we can be content to put two distin^it 
principles and the spheres of their application side by sidt^p 
without seeking for a deeper principle to which their differencei' 
is subordinate. The same impulse, which in the first instance 
forced men to ask for some explanation of the inconsistency of 
appearances and which thereby gave rise to science, must also 
impel them to reconcile their conflicting consciousness of 
natural and spiritual reality, either by a negation of the 
difference between them (in other words, by the assertion that 
all is spiritual,” or that “ all is natural ”), or by the discovery 
of the nature of that unity, which is already in a certain sense 
present to our minds in so far as we are conscious of each in 
relation to the otherc 

^eflecU i)ack ^ ^o^bt of the principles of mathematical and physical 
upon Science, science Kant considered to he irrational, if not impossible, at 
least so long as our minds remain within the peculiar spliere of 
these sciences. At the same time he acknowledged that a reflex 
doubt is cast both upon these principles and upon the science 
that is built upon them, so soon as an attempt is made to carry 
them beyond that sphere.^ For tliis attempt, as he argued, gives 
rise to a conflict of dogmatisms which shows that the mind was 
no longer moving in the secure path of science.” Such reflex 
doubt, which properly affects only the universality of the 
. principles involved, cannot he set aside, until we find a deeper 
; y , principle, which shall at once explain the relative validity of 
'■ k: V thes^ subordinate principles in a particular sphere and their 
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restriction to that sphere. For, so long as such a deeper prin- 
ciple is not forthcoining, and so long as by means of it the line 
is nof definitely drawn, so as securely to determine the relative 
limits of the subordinate principles, so long doubt must hover 
on the borders of physical and mathematical science, and even 
at times make incursions upon it. Thus a doubt which would 
not affect such sciences taken in themselves, in so far as they 
make up a coherent whole of knowledge completely rounded in 
itself and determined by its own principles, is awakened against 
them so soon as we are led to suspect that the world they 
define is not a complete whole, but only a part which stands in 
necessary relation to other parts that cannot be brought under 
the same laws. For if this should prove to be the ease, then 
the truth which is found in these sciences must be regarded as 
a truth of abstraction ; or in other words, as the necessary 
logical result of an hypothesis, which is not absolutely or uni- 
versally true. If the physical world is not really a separate 
world, not a complete whole limited and terminated by its own 
principles, these principles cannot be regarded as true, but only 
as the expression of a partially false, though it may be necessary, 
hypothesis. 

The meaning of this statement will be better understood, if 
we consider that, even within the limits of the sciences 
question, we find it necessary to work upon abstract hypotheses, 
which we have to correct as we advance by the re-introduction 
of qualifying truths which were for the moment neglected. In 
other words, we have, for the purposes of a particular science, 
to state as absolute or universal truth what wm are afterwards 
obliged to acknowledge to be true only within conditions which 
are never exactly fulfilled. Or we are obliged to treat as whole 
realities, as, to use Spinoza’s language, res Gompletae^ existences 
which we are afterwards obliged to recognise as incapable of 
being severed from their connexion with other elements in a 
wider whole. Thus Arithmetic, e.^., is an abstract, and s® iar a 
hypothetical, science — a science based upon a hypothesis whicli 
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is not absolutely true. The computations of Arithmetic would 
be exactly true, only if the beings aiuhthings to which they have 
to he applied, tlie beings and things of the natural and spiritual 
world, were mere units, having no relations except that they 
are capable of being externally added to one another ; and if, 
when thus added, they produced no further effect upon each 
other. Now this is not strictly true of anything in the world, 
not true even of two pieces of what we call dead matter, which 
are what they are just because they attract and repel eacli otiier 
chemically or mechanically, and which, when combined, are 
never merely the sum of their parts. It is still less true of 
organic beings either in their relation to each other or in the 
relations of their different parts. For in the case of such 
beings, there is a sense in which, in spite of Arithmetic, the 
whole is in every part. The value of the category'of number 
descends as we ascend in the scale of existence, and, though it 
never ceases to have some place in our knowledge even of the 
highest spiritual relations, yet in regard to them it merely 
enables us to give a first superficial characterisation, through 
which we pass rapidly to more adequate views. Often, in such 
eases, the idea of number appears to be introduced rather to 
make its inadequacy an epigrammatic starting-point for the 
apprehension of that which is beyond numbei', as when it is 
said that “ one with God is a majority ” ; or as in the dictum 
of Novalis, “ it is certain that my conviction gains infinitely the 
moment one other soul believes with me.” In all these cases, 
of course, the arithmetical relation is present, but in no case is 
it present alone, as in the numbers of Arithmetic. Hence the 
value of Arithmetic, in helping us to explain any phenomenon, 
is m inverse ratio to the complexity and comprehensiveness of 
the phenomenon itself. In the same way, the physical and 
chemical aspects of matter, as in their increasing complexity 
they presuppose and transcend each other, force upon us a con- 
tinual-correction of the abstraction which was necessary in order 
^ to the first development of special sciences. And, even to ex- 
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plain the simplest vsnbstance of the inorganic world, we need to 
reinstate the unity which ^we have broken up for the purposes 
of iiivtstigation. 

It may, however, be argued that this abstraction, and there- Avothcso- 
fore imperfection of science, disappears, when w’-e reach the 
more comj^lex sciences which deal with actual objects in all 
their physical qualities. Thus it might appear that if pure 
Mathematics is abstract, its abstraction is corrected by Physics, 
and the correction is completed by Chemistry ; for in tlie 
range of these sciences we deal with every quality which 
belongs to what we call dead matter, and though these quali- 
ties may be said to form only one part of what is to Ijc 
explained in the nature of living beings, yet they form the 
whole nature of things that are inorganic. And the same 
remark might be applied to all the successive complexities 
introduced in the life of plants, of animals, and of men. In 
each stage it might be said that the scientific principles, which 
are abstract when regarded as explaining only part of the 
nature of the more complex being, and which, therefore, in 
that reference may be treated as hypothetical, are concrete and 
capable of expressing the whole truth that can be ascertained 
in reference to the being which is less complex. Thus the 
thing or being, which has no higher quality than that which it 
is the object of a particular science to investigate, may be fully ' 

defined without trespassing beyond the limits of that science, 
or introducing a:yLy categories or principles not employed 
.'in It..' 

To this, however, it may be answered that, even if we they ure 

... abstract.' . 

confine ourselves to the natural world, it is impossible to 
conceive the inorganic without reference to the organic which 
determines it, and by which it is determined. It is true that 
there are objects which exhibit in themselves only what wo 
call physical properties, but it is not true that the physical or 
merely inorganic can be completely and adequately compre- 
hended without reference to the organic, with wliich it is 
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united in one world. To saj that the inorganic world might 
exist without the organic, is to turn a convenient abstraction 
into a res completa. The distinction of secondarj’’ Ifc’mi 
primary qualities, the former of which are supposed to 1)C 
relative to a sensitive subject and the latter to belong to thinj ts 
in themselves, and the use made of this distinction in Physic; s, 
already shows us that the physical world, regarded apart from ' 
its relations to organisms, is no longer the physical world 
of our experience, but a world of pure mechanical attractions 
and repulsions, of motions that never reveal themselves as 
colours or sounds, as pressure or heat, as taste or smell. And 
if we are still able to separate the relations of sensible objects in 
space, as moving and acting and reacting on each other, from 
their relation to the organs of sense, it is not because we can 
treat matter in its primary qualities as a thing in itself, 
independent of relation to anything not inorganic, but because 
these qualities more obviously involve a relation to a subject 
which is not merely sensitive but conscious.^ It follows 
therefore, that the truths of Physics are hjqmthetical, not 
merely as regards the living organism, which is only partially 
explicable through them, but also as regards the inorganic 
world itself. We are taking for absolute truth a false abstrac- 
tion though an abstraction which is serviceable for the 
purposes of a particular science — when we regard the inorganic, 

^ I cannot expect that what is said above will he of itself clear or oonvincmg. 

To say that the inorganic is essentially relative to the, organic, and that the 
neglect of that relation, however useful and even necessary for the purposes of 
physical science, leads to an abstract and incomplete view even of matter, is a 
statement which involves such an inversion of ordinary modes of thought and 
ordinary methods of explanation tha,t it cannot he expected to pass without 
cialenge. And to say further that both inorganic and organic alike are 
relative to the unity of consciousness, in such a sense that no ultimate 
explanation of either can he given apart from this relation, involves not only 
tie wiole argument of Kant, hnt carries it to a result which even Kant 
never wmpletely accepted. The main objeotions to such a theory and 
the mam reasons for it will he discussed in the sequel. Here it is stated 
mer^y with a view to meet an objeotion and to complete the preliminary 
expression of that point of view which, as I think, a consistent critical philo- 
sopby must take Up. 
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as necessary for the organic, but deny that the organic is 
equally necessary for the,> inorganic. If, therefore, there be 
any ne’W principles necessary to explain the organic world, 
which go beyond the principles of pure Physics and Mathe- 
matics, it is a mere illusion to say that we can comj)letely 
explain the inorganic world without these principles. On the 
contrary, all the peirts of the one world, which includes both 
the organic and the inorganic, ultimately need for their 
explanation the highest category which is necessary to explain 
any one of them. 

The same idea may be still more obviously seen to hold can nature bo 
good in relation to all attempts to explain the natural world 
apart from its relation to the principle manifested in the 
life of self-conscious or spiritual beings. There is no possi- 
bility of explaining nature apart from spirit if spirit is more 
than merely a part of nature on a level with the other parts, 
or if there is anything in it that goes beyond the limits of 
what is in them. We cannot explain the latter without the 
former, unless we can explain the foiTiier by the latter. If 
man is not merely the child of nature, capable of complete 
explanation by its physical and vital agencies, then nature 
cannot be taken as a system which is complete in itself apart 
from man, or in which the presence of man is but an accident. 

The strange conclusion of those Physicists who, finding them- 
selves unable to explain consciousness as one of the ])hysical 
forces, were drivem by the necessity of their logic to the 
hypotliesis that consciousness produces no result at all in the 
world which it contemplates, illustrates this difficulty. Science 
must inevitably treat the spiritual either as natural or as non- 
existent, if it is not prepared to admit the imperfect or mercdy 
abstract truth of its own principles. There are no alternatives 
but either to press the physical explanations to their last 
result and so to reduce the spiritual world to the natural ; or, 
on the other hand, to admit that there is, properly speakifig, 

no such thing as a merely natural world, thougli in tlie 
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necessary abstraction of science, we must speak as if there were 
one. If, therefore, it be once admitted, that there is a limit to 
the validity of physical explanations, and that therefol’e they 
are in a sense hypothetical, we are forced by the very interest 
out of which science arises, to seek for a deeper principle, in 
which that limit finds its explanation. 

The idea just suggested is one vrhich we cannot stop to 
consider fully, still less to justify ; but it may be useful to 
give it clearness by comparing it with the idea whicli is anost 
frequently set up in opposition to it. The prevailing method 
of explaining the world may be described as an attempt to 
level downwards,” Le., to take the lowest forms of existence 
as the explanation of those that stand higher in the scale, and 
to universalise the principles which are implied in the scientific 
determination of these forms. In this way it *is sought to 
carry back Psychology to Biology, Biology to Chemistry, and 
Chemistry to Physics. The doctrine of development, inter- 
preted as that idea usually is interpreted, supports this view, 
as making it necessary to trace back higher and more complex 
to lower or simpler forms of being ; for the most obvious way 
of accomplishing this task is to show analytically that there is 
really nothing more in the former than in the latter. And 
this again seems to find a kind of empirical support in the 
geological or astronomical regress, which carries us back to a 
time when the earth was yet incapable of supporting even tlie 
simplest forms of life and when, therefore, the inorganic 
existed without the organic. This view of things, however 
plausible it may be, cannot, for reasons already partially 
stated, be allowed to be more than plausible. For though, by 
an act of abstraction, it may be possible to treat the inorganic 
;; world as if it were essentially unrelated to the organic, and 
; though we maj/ picture to ourselves a time when the world 
was still uninhabited even by the simplest forms of life, the 
■ . ' > world which we thus represent is a world of which we can 
j., say nothing, except in terms that necessarily imply a relation 
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to that sensitive and conscipus being which we pretend to 
remove from it. If we could carry out our abstraction to its 
legitimate result, we should i:p$o facto annihilate the very 
thought of an inorganic world, or of any world or object at all. 
We must, therefore, recognise that the inorganic world is only 
by abstraction separated from the organic, and the unconscious 
object from the consciousness for which it is object. Not 
only, therefore, must we deny that the explanation, which 
seems to be sufficient for matter, is sufficient for life and mind, 
but, since matter is necessarily related to mind, we must deny 
that the explanation in question is sufficient even for matter. 
We must, therefore, invert the method of explanation which 
has just been referred to, and we must say that the ultimate 
interpretation even of the lowest existence in the world cannot 
be given except on principles which are adequate to explain the 
highest. We must “ level up ” and not “ level down : we 
must not only deny that matter can explain spirit, but we 
must say that even matter itself cannot be fully understood 
except as an element in a spiritual world. 

In the above statement I have anticipated the result of an 
inquiry which has yet to be made. For the present I shall 
use it only to illustrate the way in which the progressive 
movement of science, as it advances from the lower to the 
higher forms of existence, ever gives new occasion for a critical 
regress, in search of categories and principles higher than those 
which have been alretidy used. Such a regress, as we have 
seen, was involved even in the first movement of thought which 
originated mathematical science. It was repeated in the 
determination of the conceptions that furnish the basis and 
rule for the investigations of physical science. And it has 
become necessary to repeat it again at the present time, 
because the great progress of physical science has led to an 
attempt to extend its principles not only to life, but even to 
mind. The first regress brought order into the mathematical 
sciences by directing attention to the pure idea of space and 
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to the principles of its determination, as well as to all tlie 
other laws that determine the relations of things as mere qmmta. 
The Pythagorean doctrine, that reality consists in numbers, 
expressed the consciousness of a time when this first step in 
science was achieved, and when it was not yet perceived that 
it is an explanation, not of the world as a whole, lint onl} of 
<.)ne aspect of it abstracted from all the others, ihe catcgoi} 
of quantity alone seemed to be needed to make all natuie 
intelligible. It might be said with no great unfairness that 
the science of the Ancients never got beyond this stage, 
and even that the mistake was a fortunate one for the 
progress of that mathematical science, which was required as 
the first condition of all other science. But physical science 
could not be prosecuted with any success until the abstractness 
of this method of explaining things was recognised, until it 
was made manifest that its solutions did not applv to the 
material world as we know it, hut only to an ideal world of 
pure quantity, pure space, and pure time. When this was 
seen, the transition from mathematical to physical conceptions 
became a necessity; in other words, a principle had^ to be 
sought which should at once limit the mathematical conceptioii 
of matter and bring that conception into suhordination to a 
more complex view of it, as not merely extended hut resistent, 
not merely passively capable of being divided and re-united, 
but possessed of active energy to repel and to attract, ihe 
modern philosophers, Descartes and Spinoza, were still to some 
extent under the sway of the mathematical synthesis of the 
Ancients, as is shown by their identification of matter with 
extension, and by their treatment of it as essentially inert.^ 
But the abstract discussions in which they were engaged, and 
especially the controversy which arose between the followers 
of Descartes and those of Leibniz as to the idea of force, con- 

' ^Spinoza still speaks of res extensa, though in one of his letters (70) he 
objects to the Cartesian view of matter as inert. To this he was naturally led 
by the paralleUsm of extension and thought. 
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tain many traces of the critical process by which a ne\v 
conception of the material world established itself. Such 
discussions were partly occasioned by the advance of physical 
science, but partly also they assisted that advance by making 
scientific men conscious of the new categories and methods 
necessary for the new region of investigation into which the}^ 
werC' entering. It is only a narrow view of results without 
reference to the categories or principles that make them 
possible, that could overlook the great though indirect effect of 
these abstract discussions in giving distinctness of aim to 
science. For nature only answers the questions that are asked 
of her, and the reason why discoveries are made at a p)^Hticular 
time lies, not merely in the increased knowledge of facts, — which 
in themselves have no meaning unless they are collected with 
a view to some particular problem to be solved by them, — but 
in that ripening of the intelligence to self-consciousness which, 
causes certain questions to be asked, a ripening which ex- 
presses itself above all in the progress of j)hilosophy.^ It is 
perhaps a significant fact, that it was on the controversy 
between the Cartesians and the Leibnizians as to the nature of 
force that Kant WTote his first treatise. He who in his youtli 
discerned the importance of the transition from mathematical 
to pli3^sical conceptions, and the necessity of subordinating 
the former to the latter, was destined in his age to point tlie 
way to a more difficult transition, the transition from tlie 
conceptions which m:Q sufficient to explain the material world, 
taken as an independent thing in itself, to that idea of it 
which is necessary- wdien it is discovered that that world has 
essential relations to a conscious subject. 

Kow there is a certain parallelism betw^een the two transi- Pariiiiuibc- 

^ tween Kant’s 

tions just spoken of. The consciousness of the necessity cf 
advancing from mathematical to physical principles arose in * 

^ x^nother instance of this may be found in the development of the idea of 
Evolution in the writings of Kant and his Idealistic successors prior to t\m 
great scientific movement which that idea has inspired. 
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connexion with an attempt to extend the former beyond theii' 
proper sphere, and to treat them ai^ adequate for the complete 
planation of the material world. For this led imnlediately 
a perception of the inadequacy of these principles, or in 
words, of the way in which facts must be distorted in 
to make them explicable by such principles. Tlie 
extravagance of the Cartesian hypothesis itself awakened a 
protest and a controversy, which was not settled until the 
limits of a merely mathematical exj^lanation of physical pheno- 
mena were established, and the idea of quantity w^as 
subordinated to the idea of force or physical causality. In 
like manner, the necessity for an advance beyond physical 
principles was first felt, when the attempt was made to extend 
them to a sphere in which they ceased to be adequate. Physical 
science had gained its triumphs mainly under the guidance of 
the principles of the permanence of substance, of the necessary 
connection of the successive states of substances under the law 
of cause and effect, and of the reciprocal determination of the 
states of coexistent substances by each other. It was by 
following out the chains of reasoning suggested by these 
principles, that all the great discoveries of the nature of the 
material world had been made. But the impulse of success 
naturally carried scientific men beyond the inorganic, and even 
the material, world, and made them reluctant to admit that 
was any subject to which they were inapplicable or 
inadequate. Hence it became necessary ^to inquire whether 
these principles were really universal, or whether they had 
only seemed to be so, because they were hitherto applied to 
the material world alone, and even to it only from an abstraet 
of view from which its whole nature could not be under- 
For the extension of physical principles into the region 
Physics, was not unresisted; but on the contrary, it 
by an opposite dogmatism, already in possession of 
supported at once by morality and religion, 
found that in this region the principles so 
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fruitful in Physics could no longer be used with the same 
effect, but that they seemed themselves to create a dogmatic 
system^ of opinions, quite as much open to attack as that to 
which it was opposed. The intensity of the conflict which 
thus arises finds its measure only in the importance of 
the interests arranged on either side. On the one side, the 
intolerance, with which the scientific man regards any refusal 
to admit the universality of his method, really springs from 
one of the deepest intellectual instincts of man, which will not 
let him treat anything as truth that is not universally valid; 
and with this instinct is combined that confidence in his own 
principles which a long experience of their power to unlock the 
secrets of nature has naturally produced. On the other hand, 
those who resist the extension of these principles to the new 
region, though often unable to oppose to them any distinct 
principle of their own, are supported by a consciousness of the 
facts of their own spiritual life, and by a perception that these 
facts, which to them are the most certain of all, must be 
treated as illusory if the claims of science be admitted. Yet 
they cannot but see that a merely defensive attitude is weak 
and intellectually untenable, and that it is impossible con- 
clusively to repel the scientific explanation of mind, except by 
showing that it is not a sufScienf explanation even of matter. 
The world is one, and admits of only one ultimate j)rineiple of 
explanation, and if the claims of science are to be repelled, 
they must not only* be resisted in one sphere but refuted in 
all. Each mode of thought is thus driven by an inner neces- 
sity, not only to maintain its own ground but to assail its 
rival, and out of the conflict arises that “ Antithetic of 
Eeason,” which has been the deepest source of modern scepti- 
cism. JSTor can such scepticism be overcome except by a 
critical regress which shall discover the basis and the limits of 
the physical conceptions of nature, and so bring nature itself 
into its true relation to spirit.^ . * 

^ Of. the chapter of the Critique upon ‘‘The interests of reason in this its 
antinomy.” A. 462 ; B. 490. * 
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Tlie necessity of Criticism is, tlieri, in a sense, peculiar to 
the modern time. It is true, indeed* that all tlie ,L»'reiit advances 
of knowledge have been made on the principle of rmder pour 
wAcux scmterf' They have been regresses made necessary by 
the fact that the principles previously treated as universal were 
beginning to be found ineffectual, because they were used 
beyond the limits within which they are valid. Ihit tlie 
necessity for such a regress has never before been felt so 
strongly, because it was never before the case that tlie principles 
claiming to be universal could appeal to such a long record of 
successes in the explanation of facts, and because, on the other 
hand, these claims never before came into collision with in- 
terests and beliefs which had so deep a hold upon the liuinau 
spirit. The very development of our knowledge of the material 
world has forced us to ask with a new meaning Vhether the 
world is merely material, or at least, whether it can be com- 
pletely explained on the principles which have been found 
adeq^uate to the explanation of the material world as such. 
In earlier times, the consciousness of the natural and of the 
spiritual w^ere, so to speak, fairly balanced against each other, or, 
if there was a preponderance, it was rather on the side of the 
spiritual. Their own consciousness occupied men so fully that 
nature seemed to be a mere attendant of their lives, without 
any independent being or power. A facile anthropomorphism 
either clothed natural phenomena with a vesture of hunianit}^, 
or reduced them into secondary instrumentsi^of spiritual powers 
similar to those that ruled the life of man. Now, however, in 
consequence of the necessary order in which the sciences are 
developed, the tables have been turned. The natural sciences, just 
because of the greater simplicity of the principles on which they 
, are founded, have been earlier in striking into the sichcre Gang 
, cUr WissenscliafL And their steady advance has redeemed so 
many and so great departments of study from the anarchy of 
the" mtelleetm sibi permissus, and turned them into secure and 
. intelligible possessions of human thought, that it seems all hut 
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impossible to resist their claims to pass the boundary which 
has hitherto been inaintakied against thenir — maintained, too, 
as it has mainly been, by the nndrilled battalions of unscien- 
tific opinion, rather than by any rival army of science. Yet 
the passing of this boundary means nothing less than that 
spirit shall 1)6 included in nature, and that the methods and 
principles, which have been found sufficient to explain the 
latter, shall be treated as universal, and used also to explain 
the former. Even the maintenance of the status quo, still more 
the restoration and permanent confirmation of the old supre- 
macy of spirit over nature, is impossible, except by a regress of 
thought, which shall discover at the very basis of the concep- 
tion of nature a still higher principle of interpretation. If it 
is true that science has raised an abstraction, which includes 
only part of the elements of experience, into a principle for its 
universal explanation, this can only be shown by a deeper 
examination of those general principles, which are involved in 
the nature of the intelligence and of the intelligible world, on 
which science and ordinary experience alike are built, and by 
which all their special truths must be ultimately interpreted. 

Criticism, in this sense, has its source ultimately in the anti- 
nomy between the principles of physical science and that un- 
scientific consciousness of spiritual reality which is expressed 
in religion and morality ; and immediately in the scepticism 
which is due to this antinomy, and which, rejecting botli the 
unscientific and th% scientific view (because of their opposition 
to each other), takes refuge in Agnosticism. It is an attempt 
to solve this antinomy by seeking out the sources of it or the 
unity that transcends it. It therefore seeks, in a sense, to get 
beneath both the ordinary and the scientific consciousness, ])ut 
yet it cannot, as we have seen, propose to itself to go outside 
of them. It cannot find any point of view outside of exj>eri- 
ence from which to criticise it. It can only go back, in 
Kantian language, upon the conditions of possible experience 
or knowledge,” upon the principles, that are involved in , e\'c]y 
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intelligible consciousness of things. It can only retrace tlie 
road of thought to the point from which the divergence of 
opposite dogmatisms begins, and so endeavour to find, *in the 
general presuppositions under which we know both nature and 
spirit, in their opposition and in their unity with each other, 
the key to the inconsistency of the views which are presented 
to us from two opposite quarters. But, this being presupposed, 
we see at once the twofold bearing of the proposed inquiry, as 
an attempt to find a way beyond natural science to some con- 
clusion or conviction, whether scientific or not, as to the things 
of the spirit, by going bach upon the preconditions of natural 
science itself. It is an attempt to find a key to the difierence 
and opposition of the two divergent forms in which knowledge 
or belief presents itself, by asking for a definition of the genus 
within which both species must fall. For it is obvious that 
if there is any reason for the assertion that the principles of 
physical science are not capable of being applied, e.g,, to man’s 
moral and religious experience, this reason must be sought in 
the unity which embraces all forms of experience ; and, if con- 
versely there is no room left in the very idea of experience 
for such an opposition of its forms, the opposition must itself 
be pronounced to be an illusion. The freedom of spirit can 
vindicate itself against the necessity of nature, only if it is 
possible to lift the controversy into a region in which those 
two are no longer left dogmatically opposed to each other, but 
placed in due relation through the one principle which explains, 
the possibility of each kind of experience, or even, if it be so, 
of seeming experience. 

The result of all that has been said is thus to show the two- 
fold nature of the work of criticism. Criticism is always the 
result of the fact that the intelligence has found its way blocked 
by some difficulty, which has awakened a suspicion against 
the universal applicability of the categories or methods which 
it had been using. In this sense criticism was at the very 
birth of science, and it has mediated every transition to a new 
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point of vieWj by which science has widened the scope of its 
investigations and brought the concrete fact of the world in its 
diversity and unity more definitely within the reach of the in- 
telligence. But in a peculiar sense it may be said to be the 
special intellectual task of the present age, just because the 
special obstacle to science with which we have now to deal, 
lies ill the opposition, and — for the ordinary consciousness at 
least — the fixed opposition, between the material and the 
spiritual world. This last and greatest diwsion of thought 
against itself cannot present itself to us without awakening a 
perception of the greatness of the interests,- which are here 
apparently set against each other. But as there can be no 
absolute oppositions within the intelligible world, Le., no oppo- 
sitions which have not a principle of unity beneath their dif- 
ferences, — and as, indeed, such a unity is implied in the state- 
ment of any difference as an intelligible difference, — so we are 
obliged to think that the key to the problem, the means of 
reconciling the opposition or removing it, will be found, if we 
can clearly determine what that principle of unity is. Bor 
such a principle miist enable us, and it alone can, enable us, to 
define the opposing elements in their relation to each other, or 
to determine the limits of their respective validity. The critical 
regress thus raises a new question for philosophy, or it raises 
the old question in a way in which it was put by no previous 
philosophy. It is a regress upon the beginnings of the know- 
ledge which we ham, with a view to a kind of knowledge 
which wc have not, at least in the form in which we desire it. 
For the ultimate aim of the metaphysical or ontological inves- 
tigations which immediately seek only for the basis of Physics 
and Mathematics, in other words, of the science of nature, is to 
prepare the way for a new Psychology, Cosmology, and Tlieo- 
logj — or at least, for some hew determination of the natural 
and the spiritual worlds in their relations to each other, which 
shall take the place of the so-called sciences that' have 
hitherto borne these lofty names. In short, the ultimate aim of 
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criticism is to settle the possibility of an idealistic iiiterpi'cta- 
tion of the universe, and, if it is possible, to deteninnc the 
form whicli such an interpretation must take. Imniedial^ely, it 
has to do with what have been called ‘‘the first things,” but 
its ultimate aim is “ the last things ” of the intelligible world. 
It is a new Logic which, preparing the way for a new view of 
man and God, casts a new light also upon nature; for, as we 
have seen, nature must take a new aspect if it Ijc conceived as 
standing in a necessary relation to spirit and not as including 
it. A nature so related can be no closed system of purely 
physical relations ; it must be conceived as part of a greater 
whole, and it may even be the case tliaf, in the ultimate 
account of it, we may have to regard it as the necessary mani- 
festation of spirit. To say this, however, is to anticipate the 
conclusion of the incpiiry which we are now beginning. 
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■cnPT QTiPnks of certain "reat writers who are like knots in 
- the tree of human development, at once points ot con- 
centration ’for the various elements in the culture ^he Pas 
ind starting points from which the various tendencies of the 
aew time begin to diverge. In the history of thought there is 
ao one to whom this saying can be applied with more confi- 
dence than to Kant. In the German phrase, he makes an 
epl”_the end of one mode of thought and the beginning 
Tlthcr. Hi, ™..1« forn. a .iad of bridge by wW. 
we pass from the ruling conceptions of the eighteenth ■ 
those of the nineteenth century. And the reason is t m 
he brings together all the elements of the thought of ti. 
eighteenth century in such a way that a new anc^ ngiei 
thought springs* from their union. To use the worn 
Green, he “read Hume with the eyes of Leibniz and Le ^ 
niz with the eyes of Hume,” and therefore, “he was able to rid 
himself of thepresuppositions of both, and to start a new method 
of philosophy.” ^ In other words, he effected such a synthesis 
of the different tendencies of his time as carried him be) one 
their one-sidedness, and thereby lifted philosophical discussion 
to a new level. There is even some excuse for a Geraiaii 
writer who refuses to take account of any philosophical tlinncer 

1 (k-een’s Works, I. 3. 
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after Kant, unless he can be shown^to have listened to Kant’s 
lesson. A modem philosophy may not be Kantian, but it 
must have gone through the fire of Kantian criticism, or fc will 
almost necessarily be something of an anachronism and an 

igno7'atio elenchi, 

. - How are we to describe the great change which came over 
human thought towards the end of the last, and the beginning 
of this century ? In geneml terms we may say that it was 
a change from division to reconciliation, from Individualism and 
Atomism to a renewed perception that the whole is prior to the 
parts, and that individual independence must rest on social unity 
Or, to put all in a word, it was the substitution of the idea of 
organic unity and development for the idea of the mechanical 
combination of reciprocally external elements. The eighteenth 
century called itself the “Age of Enlightenment,” no*r can there 
be any doubt that it loved light and hated darkness. But this 
love and this hate often misled it into denying the existence of 
anything which it could not see clearly. It insisted on abolish- 
ing mystery, and it regarded as mystery everything which was 
not finite, everytliing which could not be set by itself and 
e early pictured by the sensuous imagination or defined by the 
ogical understanding. It favoured a way of thinking which 
was clear and definite, but at the same time deficient in depth 
and suggestiveness. Art-critics speak of pictures as “wantinc^ 
atmosphere,” when the figures and forms in them stand out in 
bard outlines as if broken off from each other,, instead of show- 
ing the graded transition and continuity of nature. A similar 
charge may be brought against many of the most powerful 
writers of the eighteenth century, who can-y the desire for 
clearness to such a point, that they seem to make it a rule of 
coinpo 3 , 10, that every sentence should be completely intelligible 
hy utself, even if isolated from its context. And the same 
tendency limits the harmony and dries up the inspiration of 
poetry, producing a kind of verse, of which Pope’s is the most 
consummate type, in which rhetorical point and emphasisCkt 
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the place of imaginative insight, and every thought and 
image; and almost every couplet stands stiffly by itself, so that 
the whole can scarcely be said to be more than the sum of 
the parts. The great words of the Shakesperian age, winged 
with music and laden with meaning, are silenced, and in place 
of them we have a definite lesson, enforced in lucid and pointed 
language, which can be fully understood at the first hearing. 

It would be absurd at this date to repeat the invectives of Good and evU 

of the En- 

Carlyle against the godless age, in which religion and poetry lightenmcnt. 
were extinguished and mechanism took the place of life. It is 
almost a law of human development that men should be 
unjust to their immediate predecessors, from whose yoke they 
have had to emancipate themselves ; but it is irrational to con- 
tinue the injustice after spiritual independence has been secured. 

We can nowlifford to recognise the great step in the liberation of 
humanity which was taken in the eighteenth century ; and we 
can do so without denying the truth of much that has been 
said on the opposite side. It was the age of Individualism, of 
Secularism, even, in a sense, of Atheism. It sought truth by 
dividing and isolating its parts, with the result often that the 
spiritual unity of truth disappeared in the process. This 
method was fatal to its insight into the higher life of men, and 
it was not without an unfavourable influence on its view of 
nature. For though it is that which is organic, that which has 
the unity of life, and above all, of conscious life, which suffers 
most injustice when it is treated as a mere sum or col- 
lection of parts externally related to each other, it is not 
possible that even the inorganic should be completely explained 
apart from any reference to its connexion with life and mind. 

For the world is one world, and it is impossible to reach the 
ultimate interpretation of any part or aspect of it, if we neglect 
its unity. Or, to put the same thought from another side, every 
object or system of objects must, in the last resort, be regarded 
as a microcosm, which is no.", only connected with the whole, 
but in some sense reflects the whole; and if we insist on treat- 
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iiig it as a '' thing in itself,” as a thing which is coniplctcil}^ 
determined apart from all such connexion or reilexion, we 
empty it of its liighest meaning. The la>st wor<l caiiuot«be said 
of anything except in the light of tlie relation of all things to 
each other and to the mind that knows them, and the tlioiiglit 
that neglects this idtimate relativity must in the long rim 
narrow and externalise our view <jf everything. For, while 
there is nothing superlicially so distinct and inielligilJo as the 
finite separated from the infinite, there is nothing, when we 
come to think it out, so obscure and unintelligible. In truth, 
the clearness of isolation is really due to the ignoring of the 
difficulty. We can escape the endless relativity which is hid 
beneath the separate existence of things, only by resolutely 
keeping to the surface. In this sense Kant justly says that 
'' many a book would have been more intelligible, its author 
had not laid himself out to be intelligible at all costs.” A 
writer of true insight will not be vague and indefinite; he will 
set one object distinctly before us, but lie will not tear it from 
its place in the whole; he will make us feel that it reaches 
beyond itself and takes hold of other things. Like the healthy 
eye, his thought will embrace much more than that which is tlie 
immediate object in the focus of clearest vision. The world 
will be for him a continifMm, and not a mere collection of in- 
dependent and externally related objects. 

' Yet while all this is true, while the method of division and 
isolation necessarily tends to superficiality, *and while it is im- 
possible ultimately to separate finite things from each other and 
from the unity of the whole without at least a temporary loss 
to spiritual life, there is undoubtedly a sense in which such 
isolating thought is a necessary stage in the development of the 
human mind. The immediate, intuitive solutions of the problem 
of existence, which are the results of the first movement of con- 
structive imagination and religious feeling, have this peculiarity, 
that they deal with the whole problem at once. They grasp 
the unity , of the world with jkelf and with the intellicyence 
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without any regard to what Bacon calls ‘ aasimrmta 'mclia.' They 
are everything at once or nothing. They meet every question 
as to th# finite by relating it to the infinite. In this lies their 
strength and their weakness' their strength, in so far as they 
go at once to the centre and deal directly with the ultimate 
truth of things ; and their weakness, in so far as it is 
impossible for the ultimate truth of things to be ade- 
quately apprehended, when it is thus taken at a bound, 
or when it does not come as the last interpretation of all 
other truth. The highest unity can be reached only 
through a fully articulated difference, and the method of 
division and simplification is a necessary step in the progress of 
knowledge. Divide et imfcra, is the motto of science. It is by 
abstraction and isolation of parts and aspects of the manifold 
world, that it T3ecomes possible to deal successfully with the 
various problems it presents to us. And to separate the finite 
from the finite is necessarily at the same time to separate the 
finite from the infinite. Hence the individualism, the secular- 
ism, the dividing and dissecting methods of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, if in one point of view they narrowed and externalised the 
thoughts of men, were not without compensating advantages. If 
they were chargeable with an apparent, and in some respects a 
real, superficiality of view in relation to the deepest problems of 
man’s existence, they quickened his apprehension of finite in- 
terests and objects. If they made his consciousness of himself 
and of the world unpoetic and irreligious, at least they put to 
flight the spectres by which his higher life had so long been 
haunted. If they tended to substitute the mechanical for the 
Autal and the spiritual, yet in doing so they opened up the way 
for the great achievements of physical science and the industrial 
arts ; and we have to remember that though life and spirit are 
more than mechanism, they are not without mechanism. To 
make man a free possessor of the finite world, to enable him to 
understand and appreciate what is present to him in immediate 
experience, to banish the supernatural from the natural world 
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and bring about a secure conviction of the reign of law — these 
were no small gains, even if they were purchased l)y a temporary 
weakening of the consciousness of the ideal nieaning of fife. And 
even that consciousness could only gain in the long run by a 
process that freed man’s higher beliefs from the fatal alliance of 
a fanaticism which confused the spiritual with the supernatural. 
In separating the finite from the infinite, “ Enlightenment ” 
prepared the way for a consciousness of their relations which 
was at once purer and more rational, less dependent upon 
illusions of imagination and less tainted with the base alloy 
of “ other-worldliness.” 

The eighteenth century was primarily the age of Enlighten- 
^ ment. It is, however, necessary to remember that, though this 
was its prevailing character, the opposite aspect of the truth was 
never left without a witness. On the contrary, Throughout the 
whole period we find a chain of writers and preachers, who kept 
up a continuous protest against the spirit of the time. The one- 
sidedness of those who held that the proper study of mankind 
was man ” and his world — and not God, and that the highest 
morality of man was to cultivate his garden,’’ was balanced by 
a mysticism which regarded the things of this world as nothing. 
Methodism in England, like Pietism in Germany, expressed that 
revulsion which the Enlightenment produced in all deeply 
religious minds. This movement, indeed, prevailed mainly 
among the less educated classes, and it had no great literary 
representatives. All the prominent litemry men of the time 
were enlisted in the service of the reigning ideas. But it is 
the province of impulse, with its implicit reason, to counterbalance 
the defects of conscious reason. A religious doctrine which 
made man the passive vessel of divine grace, was the natural 
counterpart and complement of the isolating individualism which 
recognised no vital or organic relations between man and man 
or between man and, God, This undercurrent, which ran in an 
opposite direction to the main stream of tendency during the 
whole century, cannot be left out of view in any account of its 
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main characteristics. For it “vyas by means of the collision and 
conflict of the two opposite influences, that the more comj)rehen- 
sive ideas of the following era were developed. 

Towards the end of the century we find many indications that relation 
this new era was at hand. In France the Eevolution, which 
put an end to so many political compromises, was heralded by a 
series of writers who broke through the theoretical compromises 
of English Individualism. In Diderot’s unlimited protest 
against law and authority, and his unhesitating proclamation of 
the doctrine that impulse is its own justification, we see the 
individualistic tendency carried to an extreme in which it refutes 
itself ; while Eousseau’s somewhat hesitating enunciation of the 
ideas of a raison commune and a volonU gim&ralc^ manifesting 
themselves in and through the varying opinions and wills of 
individuals, contains the germs of a new philosophy. In 
Germany the hard dogmatism of Wolff, who had popularised, 

. and we might say vulgarised, the Monadism of Leibniz by leaving 
out all its deepest speculative ideas, gradually gave place to 
a vague and varying Eclecticism, which sought to combine the 
elements of many philosophies without any definite principle of 
reconciliation. Kant alone had the constructive power, the 
speculative insight, the patience, to form a true estimate of these 
various ideas and systems, and by combining the different tend- 
encies of the eighteenth century, to initiate a new philosophical 
movement. He alone saw how it was possible to unite the 
.. characteristic ideas of the Enlightenment, and especially its 
^ rational conceptions of the order and connexion of finite experi- 
ence, with a new vindication of those higher beliefs which the 
Enlightenment had rejected. In this sense, we may fairly say 
that, with the single exception of Goethe who worked in another 
field, Kant was the most potent of all the agents in the transition 
from the ideas of the eighteenth to those of the nineteenth 
century. 

It must be added, however, that in some points Kant suffer^ „£ ms 
^ for his position. That his writings, as above said, form a bridge 
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between tbe old and the new era, implies that he cannot be re- 
garded as strictly belonging to either. He was all Ins htetxine 
strncoling to divest himself of the conceptions with winch he 
started, and to develop another order of ideas to winch, how- 
ever he was never able to give free and nnambignous utterance. 

It would not be altogether unfair to say that he was constantly 
trying to pour new wine into old bottles. He uses the dead 
scholastic phraseology of the Wolffian philosophy to express the 
living thought of the new era, and there is, therefore, a le- 
quent struggle between his ideas and his expression of them 
Hence the many controversies about his meaning, some o 
which it is almost impossible to settle, because that meaning is 
continually in process of changing and deepening, so that the 
letter halts behind the spirit. Sometimes his words would 
induce us to give him credit for all that subsequent writers 
have found in them, or developed out of them; sometimes they 
tempt us to reduce his thought almost to the level of the dog- 
matism he was combatting. Such ambiguities, however, are no 
c^eat hindrance to the student, if only he remembers their 
cause ; for the important thing is not so much to find a precise 
interpretation for every passage, important as that may be, as 
to observe the direction and the manner in which his thought 

is developing. Often the variation of his expression at difierent 

stages is full of instruction, as it forces us to retrace the patii 
by which he advanced and to realise the difficulties involved in 
the subsequent transition. Mr. Sidgwick, speaking of Political 
Economy, says that in that science students are apt to overrate 
the importance of finding correct definitions and to underrate 
the importance of seeking them. With stdl greater truth it 
may be said that in Philosophy results can mean little or 
nothing to those who have not understood the process by which 
they were reached. And in the interpretation of Kant, we are 
not merely discovering interesting facts about the individual 
: development of a ^eat philosopher, not merely following the 
steps of one of the most patient and methodical of thinkers, 
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who never took a step in advance until he was forced onward 
by the growing thought within him; we are, so to speak, 
watching*the process by which the new roads of modern thought 
were made. We are thus shaken out of the tendency to take 
for granted the ideas which are kindred with the spirit of our 
time instead of reproducmg them for ourselves, and we are en- 
abled to appreciate the real value of these ideas and their rela- 
tion to the past. The very imperfections of Kant’s statement 
ax*e thus full of lessons, which we might not so readily gather 
from the more consistent language of those who came after 
him. 

A short sketch of Kant’s life may be useful as a preparation 
for a more definite discussion of the steps by which he found 
his way to the idea of Criticism. He was born on the 22 nd 
April, 1724, ill the city of Konigsberg in the province of East 
Prussia ; and during his long life of nearly eighty years he 
never once crossed the borders of that province. He lived a 
quiet, studious life of teaching and writing, never taking part in 
any of the great events of his time or coming into contact, 
except ofiicially, with any of the important actors in the 
political world. He was slow^ in his mental, and specially in 
his philosophical, development ; for, though in his early man- 
hood he published several short treatises of some importance, 
especially one in 1 7 5 o on the Genercd Natural JUstory and 
Theory of the Heavens, in which he anticipated the ideas of La- 
place as to the formation of the solar and sidereal systems, his 
serious philosophical writing did not begin till he was nearly forty 
years of age, and it was not till his fifty-seventh year that he 
published his first great work, the Critique of Pure Reason; 
and it was during the following twenty years that he displayed 
his greatest literary activity in applying the principles of Criti- 
cism to Morals, to Physics, to Aesthetics and to Theology. 
Kant was no brilliant intellectual adventurer like Berkeley, who 
had already conceived and uttered almost all his distinctive 
ideas before he left the University. He was a slow, deep- 
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milling thinker who had not only one great thought, hut a 
whole philosophy almost full grown in his brain, before he 
began to set any part of it before the public, ' 

Kant had a long and hard struggle with circumstances before 
he gained a position of independence. The son of a poor strap- 
maker, who had a large and delicate family, lie seems to have 
owed liis early education to the notice which he attracted from 
Franz Albrecht Schultz, an eminent pastor and professor who 
was also the head of the most important school of Konigsberg, 
the Collegium FTecleTidanum, By his piety, intelligence and 
practical energy, Schultz had gained the thorough confidence of 
that strange conscientious despot, Frederic William, the father 
of Frederic the Great ; and for about ten years he was main- 
tained by that king as a kind of dictator of Konigsberg and 
the province of East Prussia in all matters e'ducational and 
theological. A man like Schultz, of such original force and in 
such a position, could not but impress the stamp of his character 
on the intellectual life of a city like Konigsberg, cut off as it was 
by its remote situation from extraneous influences. And when 
we remember the mediating and reconciling work which Kant 
was to undertake, we cannot but attach some importance to the 
fact that his early training was directed by a teacher who was 
the first, or one of the first, to conceive the possibility of com- 
bining the two great spiritual forces which were then striving 
for the victory in the German Universities, Pietism and the 
Wolffian Philosophy. Throughout Germany these two forces 
were opposed, and even bitterly opposed, to each other. For, 
as has been already indicated, the Wolflian Philosophy was a 
dogmatic Individualism in which the speculative elements of 
the Leibnizian Philosophy were discarded, and all the truths of 
the reason were brought to the bar of the understanding. On 
the other hand, the Pietists, in recoil from the rationalistic 
, tendencies of the time, threw themselves into a religion of 
’ feeling, and denounced the natural understanding as incapable 
/ of measuring divine truth, Schultz, however, with somethino’ 
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of a practical man^s indifference to logic, endeavoured to com- 
bine the good elements in each of these opposites. He was 
a favourite pupil of Wolff, who is said to have singled him out 
as the pupil who best understood his principles, and he was at 
the same time deeply imbued with the spirit of Pietism. From 
the former he derived enlightened views of education, and a 
desire for a philosophical explanation or proof of his ideas; 
from the latter a fervid religious spirit and a belief in the effi- 
cacy of a strict and somewhat ascetic, moral discipline. His 
pastoral office brought him into contact with the pious strap- 
maker’s family, and led him to interest himself in the promising 
boy, whom he found there and whom he admitted to his school. 

It is probable, though we have no evidence of the fact, that he 
watched over Kant’s training, and did something to help him 
in his hard struggle with circumstances, Kant at any rate had 
so strong a feeling of • obligation towards his former teacher, 
that it was one of his latest projects, a project unfortunately 
unrealised owing to the increasing ’weakness of age, to write 
some account of Schultz’s life and services. 

In speaking of his own boyhood, Kant was wont in later of 

Pietism ; 

years to lay stress mainly upon two important influences : on the 
religious spirit of his parents, and on the good classical training 
which he received in the Colkgimn Fredericianuvi. Of the 
former, especially of the first simple lessons in religion which 
he received from his, mother, he could never speak without 
emotion. “The religious ideas of those times,” he said to a 
friend on one occasion, “ and the prevalent notions of virtue 
and piety could hardly be said to he either clear oi’ satisfactory, 
hut the root of the matter was in them. Say what you will of 
Pietism, no one can deny the sterling worth of the characters 
which it formed. It gave to them the highest thing that man 
can possess — that peace, that cheerful spirit, that inner harmony 
with self which can be disturbed by no passion. No pressure 
of ciieumstance or persecution of man could make them discon- 
tented, no rivalry could provoke them to anger and bitterness. 
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Even the casual observer was touched with an involxmtaiy 
feeling of respect before such men. I yet xenieinber what 
happened on one occasion vrhen difficulties arose between the 
strapmakers and the saddlers in regard to their I'cspective 
rights. My father's interests were seriously affected : yet even 
in conversation the difference was discussed by my parents with 
such tolerance and indulgence towards the opposite party, and 
with such a fixed trust in Providence, that, boy as I then was, 
the memory of it will never leave me." ^ 

The narrowness of the strict discipline and pietistic teaching 
of Kant’s home, which was continued in the school, found a 
corrective in the efficient classical training which he received 
from one of the schoolmasters called Heydenreich. Kant and 
two friends, David Euhnken and Martin Cunde, were inspired 
with such enthusiasm that in the later part of thSr school years 
they used to meet several times a week for the reading of 
Latin authors who did not form part of the regular course ; 
and the three boys in common resolved to devote themselves 
to a career of classical study. Euhnken realised this youthful 
dream and became in later years a distinguished scholar ; and 
Kant was so far influenced by it that, when he went to the 
University, he did not inscribe himself as a member of the theo- 
logical or any other special faculty. And from these early 
studies he derived a good knowledge of Latin literature and a 
power of ready quotation from the Latin poets, which he retained 
to his latest years. 

After the school years were over, at the age of eighteen, 
Kant began to attend the University, supporting himself mainly 
.by teaching, with some little help from an uncle. Of his col- 
lege life we know very little, except that he gained the friend- 
ship of the ablest of the Konigsberg professors, Martin Knutzen, 
a man of no little importance in the history of the development 
of the Wolffian school. Knutzen followed his teacher Schultz 
in.the effort to unite the formal method of the Wolffian philo- 
. , , * Rink’s Amicktm, p. 13 . 
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sophy with the spirit of Pietism ; but while Schultz was 
satisfied with an external combination, Knutzeii, a man of 
much greater speculative ability, made commendable advances 
towards a real philosophical synthesis of the two elements. On 
Kant his influe^i^^^ seems to have been considerable, though 
Kant’s thought went through so great a development in subse- 
quent years that we can scarcely find any definite traces of the 
ideas of Knutzen, beyond the general mediating tendency which 
characterised them both. What is recorded as to their relations 
is, that Knutzen urged Kant to the study of Newton, and gave 
him the use of his own large library. The advice seems to 
indicate that Kant’s abilities showed themselves in the first 
instance in the direction of mathematical and physical science, 
rather than of philosophy. And this may also be infeired from 
the fact that liis first work was an essay, published in 1749, 
three years after he had finished his University curriculum, in 
which he discussed the opposing theories of the Cartesian and 
the Leibnizian schools as to the way in which the force of 
moving bodies is to be estimated, and tried to find a method of 
reconciling them. Some six years after this youthful produc- 
tion, his thoughts still ran mainly in the same direction. In the 
General Natural History and Theory of the published 

by Kant in his thirty-first year, he extends the theory of Newton 
as to the present movements of the solar and sidereal system to 
the original formation of those systems. At the same time, he 
attempts to show that this extension of the mechanical explana- 
tion of the Universe does not affect the argument from design 
or involve the entire rejection of final causes. 

During the nine years before the publication of this treatise 

*11 ’ Privat-Docent. 

iiant resided as a private tutor in various families in the district 
near iConigsberg. Of his relation to his employers or pupils we 
know little or nothing. He himself declared afterwardKS that he 
was one of the worst of tutors; for, though he had a clear theory 
as to the method of teaching, he was unable to acquire the art' of 
making himself intelligible to children. In 1755, he returned 
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to tlie Uni\^ersity, took the degree of Doctor of IdhlosopEyf and 
produced a dissertation on metaphysics as the necessary quali- 
fication for teaching. He had, however, even after tliisf, to pass 
through eleven years of poverty and hardship ere he received 
his first small University appointnient as a sub-librarian; and it 
was fifteen years before the struggle was ended by Ms appoint- 
ment as a Professor of Logic and Metaphysics. During this 
period his name was gradually rising. At first he lectured on 
the mathematical and physical sciences as well as on philosophy, 
and Ms earlier publications related mainly to the former. But 
gradually he confined Ms teaching to philosophy, to which lie 
subsequently added courses of popular lectures on physical 
geography and anthropology. The former of these subjects 
seems to have been introduced for the first time into the studies 
of the University by Kant himself, who, thougl/he never left 
Konigsberg, was an eager reader of voyages and travels. His 
vivid realisation of the geographical features and physical 
characteristics of each country, as well as of the ways of life of 
the people who inhabited it, made his lectures attractive to 
many beyond the regular students of the University, among 
whom may be mentioned specially the officers of the Eussian 
garrison which held Konigsberg during the third Silesian war 
( 1756 - 63 ). 

A word or two may be here introduced as to Kant's relation 
Frederic tiic to the political life of his time. Kant was no politician in a 
practical sense: so far as we know he never had to perforin 
^ ' , one directly political act. But he was a diligent student of 
contemporary politics, and he watched with keen interest the 
various phases of the political movement of the eighteenth 
century. He was a witness of three of the acts of what wo 
may call the great modern political drama : he almost saw 
with his own eyes the Seven Years' war, in which the great 
' Frederic stood at bay against the combined forces of the 

Austrians, the French, and the Eussians : he followed with the 
, .' Warmest sympathy the phases of the distant conflict which 

f i ‘ 
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ended in tlie assertion of the^ independence of the United States 
of America : and, he lived long enough to see the French 
Ee volution and the beginning of the career of hTapoleon. The 
first of those great events was brought home to him, as already 
indicated, by the Eussian occupation of Konigsberg ; and we 
cannot suppose that it had less infiuence upon him than it had 
upon others of his nation. It was, indeed, the heroic struggle 
of Frederic which first awakened modern Germany to a con- 
sciousness of its powers. It made Germans begin to think of 
themselves as a distinct people and to take pride in their 
language. It roused the national genius from the long sleep 
which had held it inactive ever since the disaster of the 
Thirty Years’ war, and stirred it to that vigorous fermentation 
out of which came a new national literature. Frederic himself, 
indeed, was deeply imbued with French culture, and he thought 
of the German language as a semi-barbarous dialect, which 
would not be expected to produce literary fruit of any ex- 
cellence. But even this, as Goethe tells us, was an additional 
stimulus to German authors to prove their worth to him, whom 
all regarded with admiration as the national hero. At any rate, 
it is certain that after Frederic’s victory a new spirit seemed 
to pass into Germany, and that, for the first time since the 
close of the Thirty Years’ war, works of permanent literary 
value began to be piroduced. First came Lessing, the scholar 
and dramatist, the master of literary criticism, and the beginner 
of philosophic theology: then Klopstock, the German Milton,” 
author ol an imposing, though somewhat pompous and rhetori- 
cal epic and of many vigorous lyric poems ; then Winckel- 
inann, the modern Greek, whose marvellous intuition of beauty 
first revealed to the modern world the full meaning of Hellenic 
art , and Y ielaiid, the German Frenchman, whose half romantic, 
half classical novels have now almost lost their interest, but 
who in his own time did no little to awaken the literary 
faculty of his countrymen. And this first generation of authoi's 
was followed by a second of still greater power, among whom 
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we need only mention the names of Herder and .Jacobi, of 
Goethe and Schiller J 

The American war, which arose out of the attempt iiiade in 
1765 to enforce taxation hi the American colonies, was an 
eyent in which we know from many indications that Kant 
took a lively interest. It is recorded that one day when in a 
public garden he was maintaining earnestly the rightfulness of 
the resistance of the colonies, an Englishman sprang up and 
challenged Kant for insulting his country. Kant answered 
firmly hut with such calmness and persuasive force, that his 
assailant speedily became pacified and ended by shaking hands 
with him. This Englishman was a merchant, called Green, 
who settled in Konigsberg, and became one of Kant’s closest 
friends. Until Green’s death Kant was wont to spend part of 
every Saturday with him, and he is even said to have submitted 
some of his works to Green’s criticism. The French Eevolu- 


tion, the last great political movement which took place in 


Kant’s time, came too late in his life to affect him greatly; but 
he was deeply influenced by the works of Eousseau, in which 
that Eevolution may be said to have been anticipated. An 
era of political change is favourable to philosophy. It liberates 
the mind from the yoke of custom, and encourages it to specu- 
late freely upon the moral principles which underlie the social 
order. And it was of no little importance for Kant’s works 
that he witnessed so much of the emancipating struggle of the 
eighteenth century. For the Critical Philosophy is not a 
product of the mere study of books ; it is the work of one who 
was alive to the spirit of the time, and who reproduced in his 
thought the great movement for the liberation of humanity 
which he saw going on without him. We may even say, 
without much exaggeration, that in Kant’s philosophy the 


^ The following dates may be useful to mark the position of Kant witb 
reference to contemporary, literature Kant, 1724-1804 ; Lessing, 1729-81 ; 
Wkic?kelmann, ^ 1717-68 ? Klopstock, 1724-1803 ; WHeland, 1733-1815 ; 
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reason or principle of that movement was first brought to 
light. 

Kant was, as I have said, slow in finding his work. For, 
though as early as 1763 he published several important essays, 
— which indicate that he had already broken away from the 
Wolffian dogmatism, and that he was seeking for light in 
various directions, and especially from the English philosophy 
of Locke and his followers, — it was not till the year 1770, not till 
the forty-seventh year of his life, that we can trace in his works 
the beginnings of the Critical Philosophy. In that year, how- 
ever, in entering upon his duties as a Professqr, Kant produced as 
his inaugural discourse an essay on the Form and Principles of 
the SensiUe and the Intelligille W orld, which contains almost all 
the thoughts afterwards embodied in the Aesthetic, the first 
part of the C^ntiqne, of Pure Reason, and also some hints of the 
ideas expressed in the other sections of that work. But the 
Contigue itself did not appear till eleven years afterwards. 
After 1781, and for the next ten years, in a continuous flow 
of literary production, Kant poured forth the treasures of 
thought which he had so patiently accumulated, and worked 
out the application of his principles to every department of 
philosophy. In 1783 came Prolegomena to Fmry Future 
Metapliysic, a new exposition of the ideas of the Gritigue from 
a somewhat different point of view: in 1785 Foundation 
of the Mctaphysic of Fthics, in which the moral aspects of his 
philosophy were first exhibited: in 1786 the Metaphysical 
Rudiments of Physics: in 1788 the Gritigue of Practical Reason: 
and in 1790 the Gritiguc of Judgment This last, work, which 
treats of the grounds of our aesthetic judgments, and also of 
the application of the idea of final cause to nature and especially 
to the organic world, completed the series of Gritigues, During 
the next ten years his only works of great importance were the 
treatise on Religion within the hounds of Pure Reason (1793), 
and the works on thQ Doctrine of Right and Doctrine . of 
Virtue (1797), in which Kant’s moral principles are worked 
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out m their applications to law, politics, and ethics. Besides 
these larger works he published a nunrber of essays on special 

published by himself were his essay on the Gonllict of tl„ 
imuUm and his lectures or. Anthropology (1798), thougli even 
a tei that date his lectures orrLogh, <m Physical Geogra^^y, and 
onPacilagog-ic were edited under his authority by certmn of 

P;B^ns By^tMs time Xant had beco/e a^:::« 

irfaVl • ^ ^ to lecture and his memory beuaii 

to fail him, and two years later he became so weak tJiat^he 

expiessec a onging for death. A young man called Wasianski 
who resided with him and took charge of his affairs, has’ 

lid iT^ T' decay in 

an bod}. In these last days Xant still tried to work 

at a book on the Metaphysic of Nature, but Be could not 

istmctly express his thought and fell into continual repeti- 

1 9 C death ended on the 

° ^ ™ury, 1804, when he was close upon his eightieth 


was a man of feeble physique, hollow-chested and of 
dure ; but by adherence to strict hygienic rules which 
aid down for himself, as well as by the utmost order 
■ aiity of life, he long preserved unbroken health and 
to get through an almost incredible amount of work 
of a cheei-ful, unassuming disposition and extremely 

«™id .nything Hke 
c gainst constituted authority: and the most dubious 

1 C le was guilty. was that, in submission to an 
‘HI the government of the pietistic successor of the 
. eric, he promised during that king’s reign to be 
^ silent on theological subjects. Xant met with no 

tward success,. , and . indeed -almost no practical 

H of his great powers, tm he had reached a com 
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paratively advanced age : and when in later life attempts were 
made to draw him away from his native Konigsherg by the 
offer of more lucrative employment elsewhere, he refused 
to avail himself of them. He had arranged and regulated his 
life, had formed his habits of living and working, and he would 
not let himself be disturbed by change. His long struggle with 
fortune taught him to be severely economical, but he never 
showed a trace of avarice; on the contrary he was markedly 
generous to those who had claims upon his help. In his 
earlier life he was fond of company, and especially of the 
company of refined and educated women. At a later period 
he ceased to go into society, but he almost invariably enter- 
tained one or two friends at his table. Otherwise he sought 
no relaxation from the never-hasting, never-resting work, 
which he pursued day after day and year after year, without 
turning aside from the fixed rules of life which he had made 
for himselfi With no lack of kindliness or social interest, he 
was one whose life always reminds us of the categorical 
imperative of duty,” which was for him the kernel of morals. 

Of no one can it be said more truly, that he purchased inner 
freedom by strict obedience to law and even to every limit of 
convention or authority, which he could recognise as reasonable. 

Heine draws a laughable contrast, in which there is some germ 
of truth, between the quiet and sober tenor of his life as 
an exact University official and a respectable citizen, and the 
world-moving power of his writings. 

“The life of Immanuel Kant is hard to describe : he had.Hemeon 
indeed neither life nor history in the proper sense of the words. 

He lived an abstract, mechanical, old-bachelor existence in a quiet, 
remote street of Konigsberg, an old city at the north-eastern 
boundary of Germany. I do not believe that the great cathedral 
clock of that city accomplished its day's work in a less passionate 
and more regular way than its countryman, Immanuel Ivaiit. 

Eising from bed, coffee-drinking, writing, lecturing, eatiifg, 
walking, everything had its fixed time; and the neighbours 
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of the subject for a final and exhaustive statement, to the 
neglect of the subsequent steps, was likely to carry away only 
half truths.” This method was used by Kant not only in his 
lectures but also to some extent in his books, and it has given 
rise to the same misunderstanding in the latter as in the 
former case. It w’as, indeed, almost a necessity that one who 
had to open up a region of thought so new and unfamiliar as 
that of the Critical Philosophy, should begin by using the 
ordinary conceptions of his time, and should gradually trans- 
form them by exj)lanation upon explanation till he lifted his 
readers to his own point of view. The method is one whicli 
makes KanPs works very instructive to any one who will 
patiently follow him in every new step, but almost incompre- 
hensible to those who expect their author to do their thinking 
for them, aixHo present them always with cut and dry results. 

Like Socrates, Kant forces his pupils to co-operate with him, 
and the conclusions to which he brings them are of almost no 
value apart from the process. Nay they may become even 
misleading ; for Kant, as the discoverer of a new principle and 
a new method of speculation, was not, and could not be 
expected to be, aware of the full power and bearing of his own 
thought. The scafiblding obscures the edifice even from its 
builder, and of Kant even more truly than of any other 
philosopher it may be said that to understand him is to go 
beyond him. On the other hand there is at least this amount 
of reason in the call to return to Kant,'' that there is nothino' 
which does so much to enable us to understand any principle 
or way of thinking as the consideration of the conditions of its 
first expression. 

In the beginning of this chapter attention has been drawn Three periods in 

r J T 11 • ■ p. ^ . Kant’s Mental 

to the general characteristics of the age of Enlightenment in development, 
which Kant's powers ripened to maturity ; it only now remains 
to bring what is there said into more definite relation with 
Kant’s own speculative development up to the period when the 

Critical idea began to take form in his mind. In that develop- 

YOh. I. E 
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ment we may distinguivsh three periods. In the first of theKse 
Kant is still in the main an adherent, though a somewhat rest- 
less and dissatisfied adherent, of the Wolffian philosophy, or 
rather of a modification, of that philosophy which had resulted 
from the speculative inovement within and without the school 
of Wolff. Of this stage of his thought the main record is 
found m New Ex of the First Princi^^les of Meta- 

physic with which in 1755 he “habilitated,'' or qualified UvS a 
Privat- Docent, in the University of Konigsberg. In 1763 this 
stage ends with the publication of three essays, which may be 
regarded as Kant's declaration of independence. In these 
essays he breaks with the Wolffian philosophy, and shows a 
tendency, which is even more strongly marked three years later 
in the treatise on the Dreams of a Ghost-Seer illustrated hy the 
Dreams of Metaphysie, to adopt the principles of flie Empiricism 
of Locke. Finally, about the year 1768-9, there is evidence 
of a second recoil from Empiricism towards Eationalism, and 
the commencement of an effort to reach a higher point of view 
from which the opposition between it and Empiricism may be 
reconciled, an effort the first fruit of which was the Disserta- 
tion on the Form and Principles of the Sensible and. the Intelligible 
World, That treatise, as above stated, was published in 1770, 
but it took eleven years of what we may call intellectual fer- 
mentation before the process of synthesis thus initiated was 
brought to a definite result in the first edition of the OriUquc 
of Pure Reason, And even the Critique of Pure Reason, must 
itself be regarded as j)resenting to us only one side or aspect 
of a comprehensive thought which was subsequently worked 
out in the other Critiques, and that not without reactive influ- 
ence on the first Critique} 

^ In relation to the first two stages oiir main authority must he the published 
works of Kant, though some additional illustration is supplied by the JReJiex- 
iomn Kant\ published by Dr. Benno Erdmann. For the third stage, the 
main authorities are the Dissertation and Kant’s letters to Lambert and Her2. 
But valuable sidelights are supplied hy the DeJIexioneti {with Dr. Erdmann’s 
introductions) and by Polite’s editions of Kant’s lectures on Metaphysic and 
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In the three following chapters, I propose first to give an 
account of Kant's precursors^ or* in other words, to describe 
the earlier modern philosophical ■ movement as far as is neces- 
sary to exhibit Kant’s relation to it, and especially to show at 
what point he took up the philosophical problem ; in the next 
place, to follow Kant through the first two stages of his de- 
velopment, or, in other words, through the speculations of the 
precritical period ; finally, in the last chapter of this Intro- 
duction, to trace the steps in the development of the idea of 
criticism from its first dawn to the publication of the OvitiqiLe 
of Pure Reason, 

Natural Theology and Dr. Erdmann’s articles in the Philosophische Monatshefte 
(vols. 19 and 20). Of. also Cohen, Die spstematische Begriffe in Kaiit's Yor- 
h'itischen Schriften, and Paulsen, Die Entioichelungsgeschichte der Kantiselmi 
Erhenntnisdehre, . 
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CHAPTEE III. 


KANT'S PREGUESORS, DESCARTES, SPINOZA, LEIBNIZ, AND WOLEF 
THE LATER WOLFFIAN SCHOOL AND MARTIN ENUTZEN. 


rpHE idea of evolution is now so familiar, and it lias lent 
such a living interest to the history of tlie past, that it 
is not easy to realise the point of view of those who were 
without that idea. Especially is this the case in relation to 
philosophy. To us the history of j)hilosophy has become a 
part of philosophy itself, because we have learned to look on 
the speculations of earlier times, not as dogmatic systems to be 
accepted or rejected, but rather as the first stages in the pro- 
gressive evolution of a thought of which, in a further stage, we 
ourselves are the organs and interpreters. Hence follow two 
important consequences. On the one hand, we are freed to 
some extent from historical partisanship, since we do not 
expect to find direct support for our own ideas in any past 
system : yet on the other hand, we are enabled to feel a living 
interest in all such systems, as containing aspects or elements 
of the truth which we seek to discover. We are pledged to 
show that the system which we regard as true, is the result of 
a synthesis in: which those aspects or elements are combined. 
But to those who looked upon the history of philosophical 
opinion without the guiding light of the idea of evolution, that 
■history necessarily took the aspect of a series of unrelated 
, facts the knowledge of which could have no scientific value. 


The Idea of 
Evolution as a 
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They could feel a living inte^:est only in the opinions and 
reasonings of those writers who were near in time to them- 
selves, and who, therefore, put the problem of philosophy in the 
same way. What lay further off they were obliged to distort 
into an artificial resemblance to their own ideas ; otherwise it 
had no philosophical meaning for them. Hence, with few ex- 
ceptions, philosophic writers were wont to pay little heed to 
any speculations save those of their immediate predecessors, 
and the doctrines of earlier' writers were remembered, if at all, 
only as a dead tradition, a cipher to which the key was lost. 

This indiflerence to the past was si3ecially characteristic of 
the eighteenth century, partly because of its violent recoil from 
the ideas of the previous period, partly because of the character 
of the ideas in which that recoil landed it. The individualistic 
tendencies of the age of Enlightenment, which separated each 
man from the unity of the social organism to which he belonged, 
separated him also from the past out of which his intellectual 
life had grown. Hence to the writers of that time the inde- 
pendence of philosophical thought seemed to involve that each 
thinker must begin the work of speculation c& now : and to 
admit the possibility or necessity of a mediation of truth to 
the individual by the comm%mis sensus of humanitj was in 
their eyes the same thing as to accept the dictation of an 
external authority. In this respect Kant shared in the indi- 
vidualistic and unhistorical modes of thought characteristic of 
his time, though it may be also said that it was a result of his 
work to change them, or at least to prepare the way for a 
deeper conception of the relation of the individual to humanity, 
Ko more than his contemporaries had he a vital hold of the 
remoter past. Even of Leibniz, the great thinker to whom he 
stood nearest, he can scarcely be said to have had any direct 
vision: he sees him almost entirely through the spectacles of 
Wolff: and if he ever gains a deeper apprehension, it is only as 
the advance of his own thought gradually leads to a revival of 
some of the elements of the Leibnizian doctrine. Spinoza's 
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thought, as he confessed, remained aii enigma to him, even 
after Jacobi had paved the way to a better Icnowledge of it. 
And his references to Plato and Aristotle seldom go much 
beyond the limits of the ordinary inaccurate tradition, which 
makes them respectively types of the a ]}Tiori, and the em- 
pirical, modes of thought ; though he is conscious of a certain 
affinity to Plato, especially in relation to his moral ideas. The 
historical relations of Kant’s philosophy, as described by him- 
self, are thus limited to the Wolffio-Leibnizian system on the 
one side, and the philosophy of Locke, Kewton, and Hume on 
the other. The only other great writer to whom he confesses 
an obligation is Piousseau, in whose ideas of a “ common reason ” 
and a “general will,” we may discern some anticipation of the 
intellectual revolution which Kant was to cany out. 

Yet it would be a mistake entirely to limit our view of the 
historical setting of Kant’s philosophy to the relations of which 
Kant himseK was conscious. Kant’s Critique was the beginning 
of an intellectual revolution by which a synthesis was made, 
not only between the different forms of Individualism which 
arose in Germany and England, but also between the Individual- 
ism of the eighteenth century and what may be called the 
abstract Universalism of an earlier period. It is no mere 
accident, but an indication of the same spirit of the time which 


was manifested in the Kantian philosophy itself, that an inter- 
est in Spinoza revived shortly after the publication of the 
C‘1 itique of Pure Peason. The way in which Spinoza’s Ethics 
took hold of Goethe, who was above all the representati\-e of 
the modern spirit, and of its characteristic ideas of organic unity 
and evolution, is sufficient to show this. And the fact that 
Kant did not recognise any such affinity, is explained partly by 
.the manner of his own mental development, which made him 
regard Spinoza merely as a representative of the Dogmatism 
apmst which he had to contend. Yet it is impossible to con- 
sider that development carefully without seeing that Kant is 
deeply influenced by the Spinozistic idea of a universal unity. 
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a unity of knowing and being, which through Leibniz passed 
as a tradition into the Wolffian philosophy, and which saved 
that philosophy from the Individualism, or even Atomism, to 
which it tended. A few words on this subject may enable us 
better to appreciate the modified Wolflfianism of Kant’s first 
period. 

The history of modern thought begins with the declaration 
of the spiritual independence of the individual, and the rejection 
of the principle of authority. The Eeformation was in principle 
the negation of the claim of any doctrine to be accepted by the 
individual, which could not find its evidence in the movement 
of his own reason ; of any law to be obeyed by him, which could 
not be shown to spring from his own will. It was a return of 
man’s spirit to itself and a rejection of all that is merely exter- 
nal and foreign. A truth which cannot become a conviction, 
one with my very consciousness of self, is no truth for me. A 
power, which directs my activity to an end which I cannot 
regard as my own good, is an external tyranny, to which I may 
be forced to submit but which I cannot regard as a legitimate 
authority. Before this assertion of the principle of freedom, of 
self-determining reason and self-legislative will, the dogniEitic 
system of thought and the external system of government, which 
were characteristic of the middle ages, crumbled into dust. The 
dualistic ideas of a revelation coming entirely from without, of 
a transformation of man’s life and nature by a foreign power, of 
an expulsion of nature that spirit might reign in its place, were 
once for all exploded. Old things had passed away : the years 
of man’s nonage were completed, and he was no longer under 
tutors and governors, but master of himself and of his fate. 

No one who looks beneath the surface of modern history can Us power over 

_ 1-1 thought and 

doubt the power of this idea. We all, as Hegel once said,^^^''- 
fight “ imder the banner of the free spirit.” Again and again, in 
religion, in science, in politics and in social life, it has stirred 
the modern world to convulsive and even fanatical efforts to rid 
itself of the weight of the past that was oppressing it. Before 
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this principle the strongest systems of political and ecclesiastical 
order have gone down in utter ruin at the hour when they 
seemed most impregnable. It has been the secret of that dis- 
ease of subjectivity which has infected the modern world, and 
has filled literature with the voice of its discontent. And on 
the other hand, it has been the essence of that “ freshness of 
the earlier world ” which has purified and transformed modern 
poetry and art and renewed the exhausted springs of emotion. 
Above all, it has given rise to that effort to simplify life and 
thought, to get rid of the meaningless and the unreal, to come 
face to face with nature and man, and to banish as much 
as possible the merely conventional and unintelligible, — in 
short, to extirpate everything incapable of being brought into 
living relation with self-consciousness, — which is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the modern spirit. The whole history of 
modern philosophy may be I’egarded as an endeavour to work 
out the results of the same principles. Kant’s protest against 
the admission of the “ Transcendent,” of that which is incapable 
of being brought in relation to human experience, is but a further 
step in the same process which was initiated by Descartes, 
when he sought to base all truth upon the Gogito Btgo sum of 
self-consciousness. 

From this point of view we may recognise a bond of kinship 
between the Eeformers and those who originated the modern 
scientific movement. The explanation of what is within the 
range of the human consciousness by what is supposed to be 
utterly beyond it, is the one thing which they are agreed in 
rejecting. Luther condemns an authoritative church as stand- 
ing between the soul and God in the same spirit in which 
Bacon afterwards condemned the abstractions of Scholastic 
philosophy as standing between the human mind and nature. 
Both demand the closest contact of subject and object, and both 
are equally convinced that by means of this contact, subject and 
object may be brought into unity without any need for a 
mediator. In both cases, indeed, a process is held to be 
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necessary ; a process in the oi^e case, whereby the natural man, 
to whom the life of Christ is an external fact is to be converted 
into the spiritual man to whom the belief in Christ is one with 
the consciousness of himself ; and a process in the other case 
whereby the student of nature is to free his mind from all pre- 
suppositions and prejudices, and turn it, in Bacon’s language, 
into a pure mirror of the world. But, in the one case as in the 
other, the process is one which is to be carried on from beginning 
to end in and through the consciousness of the individual him- 
self, without any dependence on an external authority. The 
circle is to be completed within the range of human perception 
and human thought, and to rest upon nothing beyond it. The 
living experience is to be its own sufficient evidence. 

In this way the independence of the individual mind WclS Subjective 

. • . freedom and 

asserted without shutting it out from objective truth. It was tiuth 
admitted that knowledge is possible only through the surrender 
of the intelligence of the individual to a truth which in the 
first instance seems to be quite independent of it. “Into the 
kingdom of man which is based on science, as into the Idivr- 
dom of Heaven, we can enter only sui persona infantis.” The 
first step towards the knowledge of the world was to give up 
all preconceived opinions and subjective idols which stand be- 
tween us and the object. The first step towards the knowledge 
of God was -to empty the mind of self. But, on the other 
hand, this simplicity of reception was not in either case supposed 
to imply a mere passivity of spirit. On the contrary, our finst 
impressions of things were viewed as furthest from the truth, 
and an acquiescence in immediate appearance was denounced, 
both by Luther and Bacon, as the great hindrance to true 
religion and true science. In both cases an active transforming 
process was required, through which the mind must pass ere it 
could reach the truth and identify itself therewith, so as to find 
the evidence for that truth in itself. By this process of in- 
tellectual or spiritual activity the object ceased to be,— what in 
its first apprehension it necessarily was, — a merely external 
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object, a mere fact unrelated to tjie intelligence: it was seen in 
Its principle or law, and so became one with the mind which 
Wrehended it. Hence what in one point of view was ; change 
of the object was, in another point of view, a change of the 
sn ject ^ ^ 0 sacrifice the mere subjective presuppositions or 
^doh which stand between the intelligence and nature, was at 
he same time to hrealc through external appearances and to 
discover the essential relation of nature to the intelligence. 

e surrender of reason to the teaching of Christ was in 
another point of view the discovery of reason in Christianity 
This conception of the unity of thought with its ohject-Vhe 
S --eptiou which makes it possible to reconcile the possi- 
bility of objective knowledge of God or of the world with the 
su jeetivepnueiple of freedom— was involved in Luther’s idea of 

waslTr? Eni;iricism, but it 

was not distinctly recognised by either of them. Bacon, while 

be describes the method of physical inquiry and lays down the 

that method or those principles with the nature of self-corn 
sciousness. He generally speaks as if facts were given tlrh 
sense without any aid from reason nnri ■+• tiiiou,.,h 

of reason fn tu/i . . ’ ^ “T contribution 

the data of sense must necessarily involve a dis 

of the intelligence m the apprehension of truth it is in his 

.“z:“ :r‘^, f ^ 

x:: 

J . nor did it ever occur to him to 
any constitutive power to thought And Tnth! ! f 
allowed that the truth m„of i ■ ^ ^ ^ 

tiiat witat 

reason of the mmd’s assent to truth was not by them mS T- 
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plicit. How the individual, such, can transcend his individu- 
ality ; how his assurance of that which is not himself can he 
vindicated ; how it is possible that a finite being, himself a part 
of the partial world, can in thought overpass the limits of his own 
subjective consciousness and become a “ spectator of all time 
and existence,'’ conscious of the world and of God; these were 
questions which they did not ask. Ultimately both Bacon and 
Luther rested on an immediate certitude of feeling, or faith. As 
the one felt he was dealing with reality when he was dealing 
with the external world, so the other felt he was dealing with 
reality when he was dealing with God: and the processes which 
were necessary to develop this knowledge, or to bring the object, 
which at first appears as external, into unity with the subject, 
were justified merely by the result. As a matter of fact, nature 
ceases to be a merely external existence for us when we dis- 
cover its laws. As a matter of fact, God ceases to be a mere 
name for the absolute Being, when we receive into our minds 
the Christian idea of Him. But still, even after this process, 
self, the world, and God have the aspect of three elements, which 
we find together in our minds, but which are connected by no 
necessary relations, or at least by relations which are felt only 
and not comprehended. Hence the immediate and unreflecting 
consciousness in all its forms is exposed to the assaults of doubt, 

— a doubt which may assail even the very existence of its ob- 
jects. The consciousness of self may still be turned against the 
consciousness of an external world, or the consciousness of an 
external world against the consciousness of self, so long as they 
are not seen to be necessary to each other. Or again the con- 
sciousness of the finite may be turned against the consciousness 
of the infinite, and either may be used to suppress the other, so 
long as they are not seen to be at once distinct .and necessarily 
connected. 

So soon as such doubts arise, the immediate consciousness of mimerBt.f 
reality ceases to be sufficient for itself, and philosophy becomes 
a necessity. For that consciousness necessarily takes its objects 
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for granted. To the religious manxGocl, as to the scientific man 
the external world, are realities immediately bound up with his 
consciousness of self, and he has no need to seek for a bridge 
from the one to the other. But reflexion breaks up this im- 
mediate unity, and forces philosophy to undertake the task of 
showing that the difierent elements of consciousness are con- 
nected in one system of belief, and that it is impossible to 
admit one of these without being driven to admit them alb 
The business of philosophy is thus to cut away the ground from 
scepticism by exhibiting the reciprocal implication of all the 
principles on which the world, as an intelligible world, must 
rest. For scepticism, as was suggested in the first chapter of 
this Introduction, is never complete. Its strength always lies 
in turning some element of truth, the certitude of which is 
assumed, against the other elements. And the answer to it can 
lie only in showing the necessary relation of the element of 
truth which is thus assumed to the other elements of the system 
of knowledge. Thus philosophy is a kind of reasoning in a circle, 
but that is no argument against it; for it is a circle beyond 
which nothing lies, and in particular it is a circle which 
includes the position of the sceptic liimself. 

The form which scepticism has generally taken in modern 
times is determined by the subjective principle of Protestantism. 
The consciousness of self has been turned against the con- 
sciousness of the external world, or against tlie consciousness of 
God, or even against both at once. The cpiestion, therefore, 
has been how we are to know anything but ourselves and our 
own ideas ; how our consciousness is to go out to other finite 
objects or to rise to the infinite. This point of view is clearly 
indicated by Descartes when he finds in the Gogito ergo sum the 
primal and inyincible certitude, to which doubt can reduce us, 
but of which it can never deprive us. The external world is 
to Descartes a world not only extended and external to itself 
but also external to our consciousness. On it therefore, con- 
sciousness, which has for its immediate object only its own 
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ideas, has no direct hold. Hence in spite of the clearness and 
distinctness of our ideas as to the relations of the extended, — a 
clearness and distinctness which gives rise to the certitude of 
niathematical science,— our belief in the existence of the 
extended is unable to resist the shock of doubt. As Descartes 
naively expresses it, w'e can imagine that some untruthful 
spirit is playing upon our minds and awaking in them the 
ideas of things that have no reality. Thus we are driven back 
upon the ideas which are the immediate objects of our con- 
sciousness, and upon the conscious self for which they are objects. 

In relation to these, it is supposed, no lying spirit can deceive 
us. The conscious self asserts ifcs existence even, in the very 
act by which it abstracts from everything else. Its self- 
affirmation is involved in the very jDossibility of doubt, and 
cannot itself be an object of doubt. What we can doubt is 
only what we can separate from the self-affirming ego, which is 
as it asserts itself and asserts itself as it is. But the end of 
doubt is the beginning of knowledge, and in the Cogito ergo sum 
we have a first unity of thought and being, out of which a 
complete reconciliation of them may spring. 

Self-consciousness, then, is the starting point or pvincifiimi Descartes' 

transition 

cognoscencU, from which we must start and on which we Riust • 
base all other forms of consciousness. As, however, De.scartes 
begins by separating the consciousness of self from the im- 
mediate consciousness of the external world, it is obvious that 
he cannot bring them together again except through some 
tertmm quid. And of this tertium quid, which is to form the 
connecting link between the consciousness of self and the con- 
sciousness of the world, there must be a certitude as immediate 
as that of the consciousness of self. Descartes, thei-efore, is 
necessarily driven to the assertion that the consciousness of 
God is directly involved in the consciousness of self and indeed 
is prior to it. “ Let us not imagine,” he declares in one 
remarkable passage, “ that the conception of the infinite is got 
merely by negation of the finite, just as we conceive rest to be 
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the negation of movement and darkness to be the negation of 
light. On the contrary we obviously think of the infinite 
substance as having more reality in it tlmn the finite substance: 
nay, it may even be said that our consciousness of the infinite 
is in some sense prior to our consciousness of the finite or, in 
other words, that our consciousness of God is prior to our con- 
sciousness of self For, how could we doubt or desire, how 
could we be conscious that anything is wanting to us, and that 
we are not altogether perfect, if we had not in ourselves tlie 
idea of a perfect being in comparison with whom we recognise 
the defects of our own nature ? ” In this passage the mcrthod 
of abstraction which Descartes followed, when he separated the 
consciousness of self from the consciousness of the object, is 
carried a step further. He now, in effect, bids us abstract from 
the distinction of the ego from the non-ego, on the" groimd that 
that distinction is a mere limit or negation; and he maintains 
that the consciousness of the absolute unity which we thus 
reach is prior to, and presupposed in, the consciousness of any 
finite object, even the self. In apprehending this absolute 
mity, therefore, we are lifted beyond the distinction of self and 
not-self, ^of the thinking and the extended substance, and 
t rough It we are enabled to connect the latter with the former. 
Thus the difference, which was absolute from the point of view 
of the finite, disappears altogether from the point of view of the 
^finite. The effect of this method of reasoning was. it mi!:: 
be acknowledged, very imperfectly seen by Descartes himself 
who saves himself from self-contradiction by many loose and 
popular ways of expression. Thus failing to recomiise tliat 

uZ Z ®<^^‘ement, the opposition of thought and 

„ disappears in God, who as an object of consciousness is 
prior even to the self, he proceeds to speak of the thought of 
Y a only one of the ideas of the self, which rcTufres an 
, , adequate reality as its cause. And instead of saying that in 

the =elf a.d the 
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the truthfulness of God is our pledge for the objective reality 
of our “ clear and distinct ” ideas of that extended substance 
which is' the object of our perceptions. But here as often, the 
disciples betray the secret of the master. When Malebranche 
spoke of '' seeing all things in God,” he was only giving a more 
vivid expression to the idea that the consciousness of God is 
the connecting link between the consciousness of self and the 
consciousness of the world. And Spinoza was only following 
out the same thought to its necessary result, when he put the 
idea of God at the head of his system as at once the princi])m'}n 
essendi and the pTincipmm eognoscendi oi all that is and is 
known. 

The philosophies of Descartes and Spinoza, in one point of i^eiation of 

^ Spinoza to 

view, are polar opposites, but they are only the opposite poles of i^®scartes. 
the same thoaght. They exhibit, in the language of pure 
thought, the same dialectical movement by which Luther, the 
apostle of the rights of the individual conscience, became also 
the asserter of the absolute passivity of man in relation to 
God. The necessity of resisting all merely external authority 
was forced on the individual by the consciousness of a divine 
voice speaking within him, which he could not disobey : he could 
only gain sufficient power to resist the world by regarding 
himself as the mere organ of the divine will. His strength 
against men was the counterpart of his absolute surrender of 
himself to God. In philosophy this connexion of ideas 
reappears in a slightly different form. The individual has 
become conscious of himself as an independent thinking being, 
and refuses to accept anything as true for him which is not 
mediated by his own thought : but this very return upon him- 
self ^this refusal to admit any belief that comes to him merely 
from without — is possible for him only because he is not a 
merely indiwdual being who stands in an external relation to 
other individuals, but one who has the universal principle of 
knowledge bound up with his consciousness of himself. There 
would be no possible escape from the limitations of self- 
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consciousness, u it were not in some sense true, as Descartes 
puts it, that the consciousness of* God is prior to the conscious- 
ness of self, i.c., that the unity, which all consciousness pre- 
supposes, is a principle of unity for all things and not for the 
inner life of the individual alone. It is in ^■i^•tue of this that 
the individual is able to abstract not only from external objects 
but from himself also as a mere individual suljoct : as, on the 
other hand, it is in virtue of this that he is able to know these 
external objects in relation to himself and himself in relation 
to them. Hence, we cannot know ourselves apart from, or 
prior to, other things: nor is it possible that we should be con- 
scious of our own ideas as our own ideas prior to, and indenpn- 


Bpino:^a’s 
negution of 
the Finite. 


u icBiuu tnerelore, to sup- 
le problem. For, as will be re- 
to find a synthetic principle by 
of self should be connected with 
ich were supposed to be external 
was found in a unity which was 
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reached by abstraction from all differences, even the difference 
, of self and not-self. The principle already laid down by Des- 
I cartes, but seen in its full bearing only by Spinoza, that oinnis 
; determinatio cst ncgatio, i.e., that all definition and determination 
is the limitation of a presupposed positive being by a negation 
; or an unreality, led dmectly to the conclusion that the only 
; thing real in the proper sense of the word is that being which 
is absolutely indeterminate, without distinction or limit ; and 
that the only truth which is unmixed with illusion is the 
I thought which apprehends such being. Abstraction then 
I becomes the sole method of knowledge, and all distinctions, 
’i- including the distinction between self and not-self, between 
^ thought and extension, are transcended only because they are 
|; all set aside. Spinoza struggles against this result, and, indeed, 
|i we may say that he has an intuitive perception of the way to 
escape it, when he converts the idea of a substance or purely 
indeterminate being into the idea of a cmmi sui or self-deter- 
. mined subject “with an infinite number of attributes.” But 
1 he never saw the distinction between these two conceptions of 
I the ultimate unity, which in the subsequent development of 
his system are treated as interchangeable. Thus thought and 
I extension appear as absolutely unrelated expressions of the one 
substance, which is simply identical in both its expressions 
{though at the same time thought is conceived as a conscious- 
il 11®SS of extension as well as of itself). The result is that the 
f principle of unity, placed at the beginning of the Ethics, does 
k nothing to explain the difference subsequently introduced. 
|.. Being and knowing, or extension and thought, are set side by 
/'■'.side, and the reality of their difference is denied, but nothing 
is done to mediate between them. Even in the definition of 
j substance as id quod in se est et per se conevpiticr there is no 
, .connexion between the two members. The abstract assertion 
of the unity of all things in God does nothing to break down 
.^the absolute dualism of the world. To see things suh specie- 
^^aetcrnitaUs is simply to forget a difference which is found to 
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be as hard and insoluble as ever, wlieii we return to it again. 
It is like a Sunday coirfession that the tilings of this world are 
naught, while we treat them as absolute realities alUtlie other 
days of the week. 

The truth of the philosophy of Descartes and Spinoza lay in 
their assertion that the unity of the consciousness of self and 
of the world must be mediated by the consciousness of God, or 
in other words, that it is only in so fer as the unity of the 
consciousness of self is a principle which is presupposed in 
“ all objects of all thought,” tha,t knowledge is possible. The 
error of that philosophy was, that this principle was reached 
by abstraction and conceived in an abstract way as substance 
not as subject,” as a mere common element or logical genus, 
and not as a principle of unity in difference. But such a 
direct effort to suppress difference only makes the difference 
develop into contradiction. For a common element is no 
bond of union, and the abstraction that separates it from the 
elements that are not common only causes the latter to fall 
asunder in hopeless ox^position. Hence the result of this first 
effort at an immediate reconciliation between the object and 
the subject, through consciousness of the unity which is above 
their difference, was only to discredit that consciousness. The 
of God or the infinite, which in Spinoza had all but sux> 
the consciousness of the finite world and of the finite 
begins with those who follow him to empty itself of itH 
; and what is lost to the infinite is gained by the 
finite. Nominalism takes the place of Eealism ; the individual 
becomes everything,, the unity in which all individuals are held 
as parts of one whole becomes nothing. The universe is repre- 
sented as a collection of isolated beings or things with no v 

for the God who holds them together is conceived 
a mere external creator and governor, and rapidly sinks 
unknown and unknowable which it 

to assert or to deny. Hence also the answer to 
of knowledge is sought in a different way. The 
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psychological point of view gains at the expense of the meta- 
physical, and instead of ''seeing all things in God/’ it mow 
becomes received almost as an axiom that we must see all 
things, — and God also, if we can see Him at all, — in ourselves. 

Whether it is through the sensations which outward objects 
have produced in our minds, or through the ideas which spring 
directly out of our own consciousness, that we come to a know- 
ledge of other things, is still a much debated question : but no 
question is raised as to the truth that the individual has 
immediately to do only with that which belongs to his own 
individual self-consciousness, and that the world of finite things 
which is close to him, as well as the existence of God which is 
more remote, can be reached merely by inference. 

Such an individualistic way of thinking was predestined to individualism 
end in Scepticism, whether it took a sensationalistic or an 
idealistic form. If it took the former, it must end in resolving 
our consciousness of the world as given into a mere flux of sen- 
sations without connexion or relation; if it took the latter 
form, il3 must end in the admission that the conscious self by 
the mere repetition of its identity with itself can never manu- 
facture any knowledge of objects. In either case the exclusion 
of any consciousness of the universal, as a principle which 
manifests itself in the difference of the subjective and the 
objective consciousness and at the same time binds them to- 
gether, is fatal to the possibility of knowledge. Without such 
a principle “ things cannot migrate into our consciousness,” nor 
can our consciousness go out of itself to enter into them. 

IsFeither the passivity nor the activity of the mind can enable 
it to escape from the prison of individuality to which it has 
condemned itself. It cannot by thinking " add a cubit to its 
stature,” nor can any power in the universe draw it beyond the 
limits of its own finite existence. Unless the consciousness of 
the not-self be from the first bound up with the consciousness 
of self, it is hopeless to attempt to join them. The primary' 
gulf between the self and the not-self cannot be bridged by 
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one wlio remains ex h/poilmi fixed at one side of it. (Jn the 
other hand, if this hypotliesis is not tenahle, and if ih {3 con- 
sciousness of self has the consciousness oi the iiot-self Ijoiind up 
with it, it is obvious that the suhjective priinaYjle must, when 
fully worked out, come into contradiction with itself. It\xm tlie 
consciousness of self must become illusory to one who divorces 
it from its necessary counterpart. 

The whole history of both the ^ureat individualistic schools 
of the eighteenth century is an illustration of the logic Ijy 
which the individual, conceived as immediately conscious of 
himself and of himself alone, is gradually driven to surrender 
all hold upon objective reality. And the critical reaction of 
Kant may be described in general terms as a reassertion, though 
it may be a still imperfect reassertion, of the truth that there 
is a universal principle underlying all consciousness, in virtue 
of which it can transcend itself and apprehend objective reality. 
This reassertion was, however, not a simple revival of the point 
of view of earlier philosophy. For, in the first place, the indi- 
vidualistic protest against a merely abstract and formal philo- 
sophy had not been wasted. It was no longer possible to be 
content with a speculation which dissolved the finite self and 
all that is finite in the infinite. By the advance of physical 
science and of the industrial arts, by the development cd a free 
social and political life, the consciousness of the worth and 
dignity of the individual and of all the immediate interests of 
his existence had been so fully developed, that it had now 1)0“ 
come impossible to return to mediaeval Eealism, even by the 
circuitous path of Descartes and Spinoza. The consciousness 
of the universal might be re-established as the basis of the con- 
, sciousness of the particular, but the former could no longer be 
set in opposition to the latter, or used to suppress it. The only 
universal which could now be accepted was one which should 
furnish a principle of synthesis among the particulars, a prin- 
ciple of unity in difierence. If any idea corresponding to the 
consciousness of God in the Cartesian and Spinozistic system 
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was again to be placed at the head of the system of philosophy, 
it must not be the idea of an ens recdissimum, a substance 
without limit or determination, but the idea of a self-determin- 
ing subject. In the second place, as the system of Kant grew 
up ill close relation to the subjective individualism of the 
previous period, even to the last it retained traces of its origin. 
Its modes of expression, its whole armoury of metaphorical 
formulas, all its external framewort or scaffolding were bor- 
rowed from the philosophies in room of which it came. 
Furthermore, it was the work of one who fully appreciated 
the valuable results of the '' Enlightenment ” both on the 
scientific and the political side, and who had not the slightest 
wish to undermine it, but rather sought to make manifest the 
deeper foundation upon which it rested. Kant was called by 
Hamann the AUes-zermalmender, “the man of crushing dialectic,^’ 
and Heine, in a passage already quoted, speaks as if this were 
his main characteristic. But his crushing dialectic was used 
only against the hollow logic of Wolffian dogmatism, the re- 
moval of which was necessary to make room for a great con- 
structive effort of speculation ; and in regard to the genuine 
scientific work of the eighteenth century, be was only anxious 
to show that it rested upon principles, which carry us beyond 
its own limitations. Kant was no revolutionist who rode to 
success on the top of a wave of reaction by which one half 
truth was set up in the place of its opposite. He was, so to 
speak, an organic reformer, whose aim was to remould the ac- 
cepted doctrine by bringing into prominence the neglected truth 
wdiich was its necessary complement. The main accusation 
we can make against him is, not that he did not sufficiently 
respect the sound elements in the system of thought which he 
inherited, but rather that he did not see the fulF extent to 
which they must be modified by the new elements he intro- 
duced. Thus he stops short of the necessary end of the ]3roeess 
’ of transformation which he initiates. But this, which is the' 
defect of his philosophy as an ultimate result, is also that which 
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gives it most value as bringing^ before us tbe whole ]'>r()cess of 
the great transition, of that synthetic uiovement l)y which philo- 
sophy afc the end of the eighteenth century was raised to a new 
point of view, 

Kant appears in the first peiiod of his intellectual develop- 
ment as the supporter of a peculiar modification of the Wolffian 
philosophy, a modification produced by the elfort to bring its 
principles into harmony with scientific ideas derived from 
Kewtoii. Althongh, therefore, we shall have in the seipiel to 
deal with the special points of coiitact between the critical and 
other philosophies, it is necessary to say a few words here to 
show the exact point at which Kant took up the speculative 
problem. The history of the development of philosophy from 
Leibniz to WolflVlik^j the history of its developinent from Locke 
to Hume, is a history of the progress of Individualism to its 
necessary consummation in Scepticism. This negative movement 
of thought, indeed, is not so obvious and manifest in the former 
case as in the latter. Still, in spite of the formal completeness 
and comprehensiveness which is maintained to the last in the 
system of Wolff, we have not much difficulty in unveiling the 
character of the process by which the individual was gradually 
separated from the universal, till he ceased to have any content 
or meaning in himself. Leibniz developed his individualism 
under the immediate, influence of Spinoza. lienee he saw the 
necessity of providing for the unity of the individual with the 
whole of which he is a part, and especially for the relation of the 
individual to the world which he knows. His individual sub- 
stances or monads are, therefore, conceived as in some sort 
universal. Each monad ideally includes, while it really excludes 
the whole universe : if it is independent of the world, it is be- 
cause in a manner it contains the world in itself. Leibniz lays 
great emphasis on both of these two points of view. On the 
one hand, the universe is merely a collective unity, and in all 
'its apparent complexity and continuity there is no reality except 
that which is found in the isolated individuals of which it is 
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made up. '' There can be nothing real or substantial in the 
collection, unless the units be substantial.” ^ And these units 
are absolutely impenetrable to all influences from without. 

“ They have no windows through which anything might go into 
them, or go out of them.” ^ Each is a little world developing 
under its own laws “ as if there were nothing in existence but 
itself and God.” And the exception made in favour of God 
is, as we shall see, an unexplained mercy. On the other hand, 
each monad in itself “ re23resents,” or ''expresses,” the whole 
universe. It is a "living mirror, gifted with an internal 
activity, whereby it represents the whole universe accordiug to 
its particular point of view, and in such a way that its ideal 
universe has all the regularity of the real one.” ^ It is " like 
a separate world, sufficient for itself, independent of every 
other creature, enveloping the infinite, expressing the Universe; 
and it is as durable, self-subsistent and absolute as the universe 
itself.” ^ Einally the connecting link between these two 
opposite aspects of the world is the " pre-established harmony,” 
or, in other words, it is God, the universal principle of unity, 
who is Himself the first of monads, and who so constitutes the 
other monads that their inner lives shall move in unison, and 
that the ideal picture of the world which is present in each 
shall correspond to the reality. 

These are the three main aspects of Monadism, and it will rteaisepam- 

. . tion and ideal 

enable us to understand the weakness as well as the strength ^omds. 
of the system, if we devote a few words to each of them. If 
we follow out the idea of the real separateness of the monads 
from each other we are obliged to conceive the world as a col- 
lection of absolutely unrelated units, lieal continuity, i.e., a 
complexity which is not resolvable into indivisible units, is on 
this principle impossible. Hence Leibniz denies the reality of 
space and extended matter. For the extended as such is con- 
tinuous and infinitely divisible. The Atomists, attempting to 

^ Erdmann’s Leibniz, 714. 2 a 

* 714 . 5 128 . 
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reach indivicliial substance, fell into the error of su]>posiiig the 
existence of something in si)ace, whicli yet was witlioiit parts. 
But their failure only shows the impossibility of finding a real 
unit in space. The real units or monads, therelbre, must be 
unextended ; and the concej)tions of space and extended sub- 
stance are '' confused ideas ” : and they are connected with 
other confused ideas, viz., the ideas of time, of motion, as well 
as of tlie external determination of one substance by another. 
In reality monads have only internal determinations, or in 
other words, “ perceptions,” and their relations are limited to 
correspondence in these perceptions. The world in time and 
space is merely a phenomenal w'orld, i.c,, a world apx)rehended 
through the confused perceptions of sense, and not through the 
clear and distinct conceptions of the understanding. The 
external world is, indeed, no mere illusion : it is a xilienomenon 
hene f undatum, a coherent and connected appearance, subject 
to definite laws which are exhibited in substantial and physical 
science. Nay, the connexion of phenomena in time and space 
is ill perfect correspondence with the connexion or harmony of 
real things, though the former is determined in accordance 
with the law of efficient, and the latter with the law of final, 
causation. In other words, all monads are determined from 
within, but their self-determination corresponds exactly with an 
apparent determination from without, which takes place in their 
phenomena as perceived by us in space and time. Lcs dmcs 
agissent selon Us loix des causes finales jpar a^^etitions, fins et 
moyens. Les corps agissent selon Us loicc des causes ejficientcs, ou 
des moitmments ; et Us deux rignes, cclui des ca%iscs cfiicicntes, et 
celui des causes finales, sont liarmonigues cntre eux!''^ They are 
harmonious, because the latter is the reality of which the former 
is the phenomenon, though Leibniz often speaks as if they were 
two separate kingdoms of reality. The phenomenal world is 
only the real world confused, or perhaps we ought rather to say, 
refracted, in passing through the medium of sense ; but the 
^ Monadologie, 79 . 
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refraction follows a regular law of change, transmuting the 
harmonious development of the inner life of the different selt- 
evolviiig *monads into the external connexion of phenomena 
wbicli act and react on each other in space and time. 

"Whence, then, comes that '^confusion” in the inner life of 
the monad, by reason of which its representation of the 
universe falls short of reality and sinks to the phenomenal? 

In answer to this question Leibniz is obliged greatly to qualify 
his doctrine as to the self-determination of the monads. God 
alone, he declares, is achis purus, but into the original constitu- 
tion of every other monad he has introduced a passive element, 
d^prima materkc, a limit: and its absolute spontaneity, therefore, 
does not mean that it is unlimited, but that it is limited only 
by the negative element of its own nature. hTow as the activity 
of the monad is representative or perceptive, this limit takes 
the form of a certain confusion in its perceptions. The whole 
world is present to each monad, but present always with more 
or less confusion or complexity, owing to the jpassivity or nega- 
tion which belongs to them as finite. With this is connected 
the Leibnizian view of the universe as a graduated scale of 
being. All monads are perceptive beings, distinguished from 
each other by the degree of clearness of their perceptions ; and 
the chain of life extends downwards without a break from God, 
who apprehends all things in the clearness of pure thought 
through finite spirits like men, who apprehend the woiicl partly 
in the light of thought and partly in the confusion of sense, to 
animals which have only sense perception, and from these 
again down to monads whose perceptions are too confused even 
for sense. But perceptions there must still be wherever there 
is existence : for otherwise there would be no internal deter- 
mination of the monad, no ideal centre or self to which its life 
could be referred. The world is thus through and through 
organic : and, as we have already seen, inorganic matter exists 
only in the confused ideas of sense. 

Sense and 

Man, then, stands midway in the scale of being, having notmanf’'*’“ 
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only perception witli its confijsecV’ appreliension ot things in 
their phenomenal appearance in time and space, In.it thought or 
apperception, which enables him to grasp their real nature as 
they are in themselves. What, then, is the relation between 
those two ways of knowing '? The answer which seems most 
naturally to follow from the principles of Leibniz is that, as 
each monad represents the universe, a clear consciousnesvs of 
itself would enable any monad to see all things in their true 
nature. Hence, a perfect intelligence would be ruled in all its 
consciousness by the law of identity and ail things would he 
revealed to it through pure apperception, le,, throiigli the 
analytic consciousness of itself. That it is not so witli us but 
that we are conscious of objects as external to us and to each 
other in space, and that we are obliged to argue from the one 
to the other according to the law of sufficient reason (or 
causality) is due to the infinite complexity and confusion in 
which they are given to us as phenomena through sense. Still 
the difference of sensation and thought is merely a difference of 
degree and not of kind. Sensation is but confused thought, and 
thought but distinct sensation. And there would seem to be 
no reason why our knowledge should not he raised from con- 
fusion to distinctness and so from the phenomenal to the real 
by the continued progress of analysis, or why at least we should 
not he continually approximating to the ideal of a determina- 
tion of things in pure apperception according to the law of 
identity and without any aid from the principle of sufficient 
reason. Yet we find that, wherever Leibniz passes to a more 
exact consideration of the nature of the two ways of knowing, 
he treats the distinction between perception and apperception 
as one of kind and not of degree. The opposition between 
contingent and necessary truth, between truth of fact and truth 
of reason, is for him not fluctuating, hut fixed and unchange- 
able.^ The latter can, he thinks, be carried back by analysis to 

1 This view is developed by Leibniz, especially in the Noitveaiix Usmis^ 
where, in answer to Locke,, he draws a wide distinction between the intelli- 
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self-evident principles and i:pdeed to identical jiropositions, 
while the former is entirely incapable of being so analysed. 
“ I use/' he declares, “ two principles in demonstration : one of 
them is the principle that whatever contains a contradiction is 
false ; the other is the principle that for every truth which is 
not an identical proposition, a reason can be given. In other 
words, the notion of the predicate is always explicitly or 
implicitly contained in the notion of the subject, and this is 
the ease not less in contingent than in necessary truth. The 
distinction between contingent and necessary truth very closely 
resembles the distinction between commensurable and incom- 
mensurable numbers. Just as we can always find a common 
measure for commensurable numbers, so we can always demon- 
strate necessar;^^ truth, ix., w^e can always carry them back to 
identical propositions. On the other hand, just as the analysis 
of a ratio of iiicommensurables produces an infinite series, so 
contingent truths require an infinite analysis which God only 
can complete. Wherefore it is by him alone that they are 
known certainly and a prioon : for though a reason can always 
be found for the state that succeeds in the state immediately 
before it, yet this reason requires another reason, and so on 
acl injimtmn. And this 2J^^ogcssiis ad infinitmn takes in our 
knowledge the place of a sufficient reason, which can only be 
found outside the series in God, on whom all its parts, prior 
and posterior, depend, far more than they depend on each other, 
lor, when a truth is incapable of final analysis, and cannot be 
demonstrated from its own reasons, but derives its final reason 
and certitude from the divine mind alone, it is not necessary. 

pnee of man and that of the animals. Apperception, it is there asserted, 
involves that apprehension of universal and necessary truths which gives rise 
to science, while the animals, being confined to mere perception, are necessarily 
pure empirics. ” It is only another w^ay of stating the same idea when it is 
said that the other monads represent or express rather the world than God, but 
that spirit-monads represent or express rather God than the world. Leibniz, 
however, goes even beyond this and practically adopts the view of Malebranchi 
when he says that the thinking monad has one immediate external object, viz. 
God. (Erdmann’s 222.) ’ 
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Such are all those I call truths of fact, and tliis is the root of 
their contingency which I doubt wliellior any <jne hitherto has 
explained.” ^ 

On this view it is obvious that the principle of sufficient 
reason would merge in the higher principle of identi(-y, if only 
the reason were Tcally sufficient: but the limitation of human 
intelligence is just that such a perfect analysis i.s iuipo.ssilile to 
it. Thus, though the distinction is really one of degree, it 
remains one of kind for us : and this is why we need two 
separate principles of knowledge. Leilmiz, however, gives 
another view of the principle of sufficient reason which iden- 
tifies it with the law not of efficient, but of final, causation 
and makes it the higher principle to which the principle of 
identity is subordinated. According to this view, a distinction 
must be drawn between metaphysical and moral necessity, i.c., 
between the necessity of that which we cannot think otherwise 
and the necessity of that which we can think otherwise but 
which must be as it is, because it is for the best, — must be 
because it ought to be. The former necessity, which depends 
on the principle of identity, fixes the bounds of possilulity : 
even the power of God cannot give existence to that which is 
self-contradictory. The latter necessity, which depends upon 
the law of sufficient reason, determines the content of reality ; 
it is the necessity by which God’s goodness makes him create 
“ the best of all possible worlds,” or, as it is more definitely 
expressed, the world in which there is the highest sum of 
compossille ’ existence, i.c., of realities that can exist together 
in one world. But what is the highest sum of all compossible 
existence? To Descartes and Spinoza this (luestion could 
present no difficulty ; for they both accepted the principle that 
the absolute reality was the unity of all affirmations to the 
exclusion of all negations. And on that principle there could 
be^ no possible discord between positive realities, and all 
thmgs that were possible would be ‘ compossible.’ Thus no 
^Erdmann’s Leibniz, 83. 
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room would be left for the distinction between metaphysical 
and moral necessity, between 'that which is because it is, and 
that which is because it is for the best. But as we saw, the 
necessary result of this way of thinking was a Pantheism, for 
which all distinction and limitation, all finite being, disappeared 
in the one absolute substance, — a system which could not but 
be rejected by Leibniz, the keynote of whose speculation is 
individuality and self-determination. Hence the idea to which 
Leibniz holds, though by no means in a clear and consequent 
way, is that the absolute Being is not a mere em rcalissimum- 
or unity of affirmative predicates, but a self-determining monad, 
who reveals himself in a world of monads, each of which has 
its own self-determined individuality, distinct and independent 
of that of all the others, while yet all are held together in the 
pre-established 'harmony of one world. In this world there 
are no “ indiscernibles,” no monads absolutely like each other : 
yet each is a microcosm in which the whole is represented. 
But the pi'incipium melioris or principle of sufficient reason, on 
this view of it, is not merely different from the principle of 
identity but directly opposed to it. For while the latter is an 
analytic principle which, if it were taken as absolute, would 
force us to seek for identity under every appearance of differ- 
ence, the former is a principle of synthesis which involves that 
there is no identity which does not manifest itself in real 
differences. Leibniz, however^ as he escaped the opposition 
between true individuality and the universal relativity of the 
monad by making the one real and the other ideal, so he 
evades the opposition between the principiwm, melioris and the 
principle of identity by making the latter a principle of possi- 
bility, and the former a principle of reality. And he hides 
from himself the inconsistency of having two first principles 
by the conception of a God who selects among ijossibilities 
those which are capable of combination, and which, when 
combined, will produce the greatest sum of reality. “ It is yet 
unknown to me,” he declares, “ what is the reason of the 
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iiicompossibility of difierent tilings or liow it is that the 
natures of diHercnt things can be ojiposed to eacli other, seeing 
that all purely positive terms seem to Ije eompaiiblc.’' This 
assertion shows how uncertain is Leilmiz’s liold of the priji,- 
ciples by which he is guided. For the last (danse ea.n only 
mean that he has no intelligible reason to gi^ai ibr depnrting 
from the principles of Spinoza, tliongh lie is aware tliat tlioy 
are fatal to his characteristic doctrine of the independent 
reality of individual suhstances. With similar iiieonsistency 
he accepts tlie definition of God as the union of all ailirmativc 
predicates, not seeing apparently any more than Spinoza that 
such a definition is inconsistent with the idea of God as a 
causa sid or self-determining monad, and still more inconsistent 
with the idea that he is a self-revealing subject or good being, 
who, because he is good, must create other heiifgs like himself. 
Again, while he admits the necessity of reciprocal negation, 
limitation and conflict in the w^orld of finite monads, he yet 
does not seem to regard this merely as an accidental evil, 
bound up with the attainment of the highest good. Hence 
the highest good is for him not a positive good which is 
realised in and through negation and evil, but an abstract sum 
of reality which can be attained in spite of such negation. 
Finally, as might be expected, in his conception of the relation 
of God as the highest monad to the other monads, he is poised 
between two inconsistent alternatives : for whenever he is in 
earnest with the reality of the individual substances, God is 
reduced to another word for the harmony that prevails between 
them ; and whenever he is in, earnest with the reality of God, 
all the other monads shrink into momentary expressions or 
'' modes ” of his unity. If God alone is the primitive unity 
or simple originative substance, of which all created or deriva- 
tive monads are the productions, born, as it were, of the 
continual fulgurations of divinity from moment to moment’'^ 
the independence of the. monads shrinks within very narrow 
^ Erdmann’s Leihniz, 708. 
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limits. If, on the other hand, “ every spirit (and therefore in 
a sense every monad) "'is like*a separate world, sufficient for 
itself, independent of any other creature, enveloping the in- 
finite, expressing the universe, and as durable, as self-sufficient 
and as absolute as the universe itself,” ^ where is there room 
for God ? 

It may now appear what is the weakness and what is 
strength of the philosophy of Leibniz. Its strength lies in this 
that, while he introduced into philosophy the principle of 
individuality, which was characteristic of the following century, 
he yet keeps hold of the principle of universality which was 
characteristic of the previous age. His weakness lies in this, 
that he achieved no real synthesis between the two elements 
which he thus brought together. He puts side by side the 
real' individuality of the monad and its ideal relativity to the 
universe; the absolute independence of each substance and the 
immediate relation of all substances to God; the analytic prin- 
ciple of identity and the synthetic principle of sufficient reason ; 
the idea of God as the ens fealissimim^ 'w'ho absorbs all positive 
existence into himself and the idea of Him as the self-revealing 
spirit, whose nature it is to create other monads different from 
himself and from each other and through their difference to 
realise the highest unity. ISTor does he ever attain anything 
more than an external " harmony ” between these different 
sides of his philosophy. 

A system whose parts were joined together with such un- 
tempered mortar could not but yield to the dissolving force of 
time, and it was natural that, in the first instance at least, the 
inconsistency should be remedied not by seeking for a deeper 
principle of reconciliation between the difierent elements, but 
by dropping those of them which were least in harmony witli 
the spirit of the age. Wolff "swept and garnished ” the 
Leibnizian philosophy. Without changing the outer frame- 
work of the system, he sought to make it self-consistent, and in- 
^ Erdmann’s Leibniz^ 12S. 
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doing so he gradually eliminated all those speculative eleincnts 
which saved it from tlie emptiness of a lurtnal Individua,lism. 
At the end of the process it was found that the ICerncl liad 
been removed and only the liusk left for show, and thus 
the hour of triuiniih of the Wolttian pliilosophy wa>s the hemr 
of its ML 

Wolff’s first step was to discard the synthetic principles 
which Leibniz liad introduced, by reducing the la.w of sufficient 
reason to the law of identity ; and the way in wliich lie reached 
this result shows that he took that law in the strict Bpinozistic 
sense. He begins with two definitions : Nihilumi cst cm nulla 
resjpondet notio and aliqiiicl est md notio aliqim respondet. Thus 
something ” and '' nothing are contradictories between which 
there is no middle term. But no repetition of nothings can 
make them equivalent to something, or, in 5ther words, ere 
nihilo nihil fit : which is simply the converse of the proposition 
that there is a positive reason for everything. It is evident that 
this argument rests on that absolute separation of affirmation and 
negation of which the necessary result was seen in Spinozism. 
For, strictly speaking, it involves not only that nothing can 
come of nothing, but that there is no “ coming ” or development 
at all, either in thought or reality. Hence there is no meaning 
left for the distinction of reason and consequent, which Wolif 
suddenly produces upon us as by a stroke of logical sleight of 
hand. Wolff’s definition of “ nothing,” id cid nulla respondet 
notio, would he sufficient to refute him : for it is a definition 
of the indefinable; and as the definition of ''something” has 
significance only by contrast therewith, it too becomes unmeaning. 
Thus Wolff'’s argument implicitly involves the principle that 
" all determination is negation,” the immediate corollary of 
which is that positive reality can only be found in an absolutely 
undetermined being or substance. But while Wolff thus (^•oes 
back to the formal principle of Spinoza, he is as far as possible 
from coinciding with Spinoza’s tendency to dissolve all finite 
being in the universality of substance. . On the contrary the 
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presuppovsition, upon which he always rests as an absolute basis 
of certitude, is the pure individflality of all real being ; and he 
rejects altogether the qualifying idea by which Leibniz saved 
himself from Atomism, that each monad is rep^-sentative of the 
universe. The only remnant of this which Wolff retains is the 
idea that the soul is in pre-established harmony with the body, 
so as to apprehend its affections and the world through them, 
and it is only in this sense thafc he can still call the soul a m 
repraesentatim imwersi. Even this part of the Leibnizian theory 
lie accepts with some hesitation, as being the most probable 
account of the relation of two substances so heterogeneous as 
soul and body, between which it seems impossible to conceive 
of any direct relation. In like manner he retains the Leibnizian 
idea of God, as an external power who combines into one 
universe the individual substances which in themselves have 
no necessary or essential relation to each other. In truth, 
without these two assumptions the unity of things with each 
other and with the mind that knows them must have altogether 
disappeared in the Wolffian philosophy. Eor in it the harmony 
of soul and body is the one link between consciousness and the 
world — the one principle which saves the individual from being 
imprisoned in his own self-consciousness. And the idea of a 
God, who keeps together the disjecta membra of the world and 
fits them to each other by an external process of arrangement, 
is a necessary expedient to correct the isolation to which thino's 
were reckced by tlie individualistic principle. For, if the 
world is merely a collection of independent things, it is obvious 
that its parts must be held together by a foreign hand, and if 
tlie mind and its object are essentially disparate, their relation 
can only be an externally produced harmony. With Leibniz, 
indeed, these consequences of individualism were partly con- 
cealed. For, with him the ideal harmony of things was always 
on the point of passing into their real unity as organic elements 
of one world, and the principle of identity, by which eacli 
thing was referred to itself, had beside it the principle 
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of sufficient reavson, by which it was related to all other 
things. But, as with Wolff the wliole process of reason 
reduces itself to analysis, tliere is for him no 7J0ssi])ility 
of bringing into essential relations any elements of thought 
or reality which have once been separated or even dis- 
tinguished. It is only in so far as he derives from experience, 
or from the common consciousness, the idea of a connexion 
of things with each other or with thought that lie has anything 
left to analyse ; and if his analysis does not end in absolutely 
destroying any such connexion, it is an unexplained mercy, 
or a mercy which can be explained only by the imperfect way 
in which Wolff realised what he was doing. As it is, all con- 
nexion or unity is reduced by him to an external composition. 
All, therefore, that was necessary, in order to bring down the 
whole edifice of the WoMan system like a house of cards, was 
that scepticism should be directed against the principle of con- 
nexion which it still retained ; or in other words, that it should 
be pointed out that on Wolff's principles there was no rational 
ground for any belief in the unity of objects with each other 
or with the knowing subject. 

What has just been said, may be illustrated from another 
point of view by a short regress. So soon as the principle of 
identity ceavses to be taken in the Spinozistic sense as the 
negation of all real differences ; so soon, in short, as it ceases to 
be understood as a principle of analysis, which can only be 
used to exhibit more definitely the different elements contained 
in any given subject of predication, it becomes obvious that no 
process of thought founded upon it can enable us to go beyond 
the data with which we start. Either, therefore, we must 
suppose that there is some other iminciple of thought by which 
its defects are supplied, some principle of synthesis, like 
Leibniz's principium melioris, which may be brought to the aid 
of the principle of analysis ; or we must suppose that all 
the connexions of things are given in experience, leavinc^ 
to thought no task except to analyse them : or, lastly, we must 
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suppose that the synthetic unity of knowledge arises in some 
way out of the combination of the manifold data of sense 
passively received with an activity of thought. Now the third 
of these solutions of the difficulty we may leave out of account, 
as it was not conceived, or at least clearly worked out, by any 
one before Kant. The first solution was formally rejected by 
Wolff, when he reduced the principle of sufficient reason to the 
principle of identity. Hence it would seem inevitable that he 
should have accepted the second alternative. And this he 
practically did, though with no distinct consciousness of what 
he was doing. It is true that he draws a wide distinction 
between the a priori and the a posteriori, the pure and the 
empirical, parts of each department of philosophy, between 
rational and empirical Psychology, rational and empirical 
Cosmology, etc. ' But this distinction has no meaning in a 
system in which reason is reduced to the function of analysis, 
and is supposed to be unable to establish any relation between 
ideas except that they contain, or do not contain, each other. 
In fact, Wolff is obliged frequently to appeal to experience, not 
only for all his data,, but also and above all for the connective 
principles by which these data are related to each other : and 
even where the appeal is not directly made, we can easily see 
that such principles are tacitly borrowed from the ordinary 
consciousness of his time. Now, so soon as the critics of the 
Wolffian system began to detect this secret, the effect was to 
discredit reason as a of knowledge and to reduce it to a 
merely formal activity. And as reason was discredited, 
its place could be taken only by experience. The result 
of the Wolffian method was, therefore, the very opposite of that 
which its author proposed. He had been possessed with a 
noble confidence in the power of intelligence to clear up all 
darkness and to penetrate all the mysteries of things ; but in 
the end he seemed only to prove the barrenness of thought in 
itself, and the necessity that everything should be given to it 
from without. He sought to show that the world was an 
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intelligible system, in wliicli the mind could find the counter- 
part of its own transparent unity : but, if lie proved anj'tliing; 
it was that the whole nature of the world must be tfilcen as an 
unintelligible fact, and that the bond of union between its 
elements is something upon wliich thought can throw no light, 
something which must be accepted by a faitb wliich is either 
above, or below, reason. Wolff thus played into the bands of 
those to whom he was most opposed, the Empiricists and 
the Pietists. For each of these proposed to sup])ly the 
evidence of immediate experience for certain of tlie prin- 
ciples which Wolff was obliged to assume, the former for 
the principles supplied in his physical, and the latter for the 
principles implied in his metaphysical, philosophy. .On the 
other hand, if reason were to reject such assistance, if it were 
to refuse to accept the external aid of faith* and experience, 
what must be the result ? The analytic philosophy which 
separated object from object, and subject from object, must end 


in depriving all these elements of their meaning. For an 


individual thing, separated from all its relations, becomes 
a ‘‘ thing in itself,” of which nothing can be said ; and a thinking 
subject which has no consciousness of any object but itself, is 
necessarily limited to what Kant calls the “ analytic unity of 
apperception,” i.e., the mere tautological “I am I” of self- 
consciousness. In short, the abstract individual, separated from 
all other individuals, is as empty and indeterminate as the 
abstract universal, and for the same reason. For a philosophy 
which excludes all synthetic principles of reason is forced in 
the end either to accept the truth as an unintelligible datum 
from without, or to reduce it to a blank form without any 
content or matter. 

It cannot he said that these inferences were distinctly drawn 
either by those who supported, or by those who opposed, the 
body and soul. pliilosophj, But the logical effect of a system is 
, . . often felt or anticipated long before it is explicitly stated. In 

this case it showed itself in the growing influence of its rival, 
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the empirical philosophy, in the development of several forms 
of Eclecticism, and finally in the gradual tansformation of the 
Wolffian philosophy itself at the hands of its adherents.. This 
transformation began, as might be expected, by a criticism of 
the principles of connexion between individual substances, which 
w^ere still retained from Leibniz in the Wolffian philosophy. 
For Wolff, insisting upon the conception of the monads as 
isolated individuals and as, therefore, in all the changes of their 
states independent of any action from without, had rejected 
Leibniz's qualifying idea that these monads perceive or repre- 
sent the world. Perception and representation were for him 
the attributes of the spirit-monad only, and even it was 
regarded as, in the first instance, representative only of the 
body attached to it. But with this change of the Leibnizian 
doctrine, the inner life of those monads which were not souls 
became a blank, and the spirit-monad was so widely separated 
from all the others that its perception of them became some- 
thing anomalous and almost miraculous. It was this that 
caused Wolff to be so hesitating in his assertion of the pre- 
established harmony between body and soul. His hesitation, 
however, only betrayed the weak place in his system, upon 
which all its opponents at once directed their attack. The 
crude form of the theory of an influxus ]jliysicus, Le., of a mere 
determination of the passive soul from without as by material 
impact, could easily be refuted by those who had been taught 
by Leibniz that there is no such passivity even hi matter, but 
that every material element as such is a centre of force. But, 
on the other Iiand, the science of mechanics seemed to show 
that there is no force or determination which is purely internal 
and is not correlative with a determination from without ; and 
the same principle seemed applicable mittatis mutandis to the 
relation of soul and body, in the sense that there is no 
consciousness of self which is not a reaction upon a stimulus 
from without. Baumgarten, who finally summed up the result 
of the controversy, preserved the Wolffian doctrine in name 
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while sacrifichig its sxihstance, when he denied md, and 
admitted only ideal, iniiuence of monads upon each otiier ; 
defining a real influence, however, as one to which the ol)ject 
acted on contributes nothing, while an ideal influence is one in 
which the effect j)rocluced in one substance by the action of 
another involves an activity in the sul)stance aflected. Accord- 
ing to this view it was still possible to assert that thei'O are 
none but ideal relations between substances, in the sense that 
one substance cannot act upon another substance except to 
stimulate it to the activity that is characteristic of it ; and that 
in particular a material substance can be stimulated only 
to motion and a thinking substance to thought. It is, how- 
ever, obvious that by this interpretation the idea of the pure 
self-determination of substances, which Wolff had inherited 
from Leibniz and had even exaggerated, was altogether 
surrendered.^ 

It was Knutzen, the teacher of Kant, who took the foremost 
part in the controversy which led to this result — a result 
which really meant the surrender of the central principle of the 
Wolffio-Leibnizian philosophy, i.e., the pure inward self-deter- 
mination of the individual substance. Knutzen, however, does 
not seem to have reached his conclusions by simple reflexion 
upon that philosophy. He did not begin by recognising that a 
purely inward self-determination is empty or self-contradictory, 
and then proceed to argue that an individual substance cannot 
determine itself except in relation to another substance which 
acts upon it. Eather, his view was suggested by the study of 
Newton’s jPrincvpia, and it was developed in the effort to com- 
bine Newton’s ideas with the principles he had previously learnt 
from Leibniz and Wolff‘ At the same time, it was the inner 
necessity of this new idea, — the necessity for it arising from the 
development of the Wolffian philosophy itself, — which made 
the acceptance of it so rapid and irrevocable. With this syn- 

^Benixo Erdmann {Martin Kmtmi und Seine Zeit, cli, 4) has given the first 
; clear account of this controversy and its result. 
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thesis of Kiiutzeii began the j^rocess of organic combination 
between the hitherto separated and opposed streams of English 
and German thought, between the Empiricism of Locke and the 
Eationalism of Leibniz : a process which could not end till it 
had transformed the problem of philosophy by raising it to a 
point of view above that of either of these one-sided schools. A 
short sketch of the earlier period of the philosophical develop- 
ment of Ivant will show us how he attained to this new point 
of view. An account of the later history of it will show how 
from it he gradually accomplished the consequent transforma- 
tion of philosophy. 
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THE PKE-CiaTlGAL PEEIOD OF KANT’S MENTAL HISTORY. 

J^ANT, as we have seen, was educated during the period in 
which the Wolffian philosophy was in process of disintegra- 
tion even at the hands of its own disciples, and he was the pupil of 
one who did inuch to hasten that process. Knutzen sought to 
correct Wolff hy the aid of Newton ; and in doing so he was led 
to. give the coup de grdee to the theory of pre-established harmony, 
and to revive in a better form the theory of an infiimvs physiem. 
In the first period of Kant's career his thoughts ran in the same 
groove with those of his teacher; i.e., he was still under the general 
influence of Wolffian Eationalism, attempting only to modify it 
in such a way as to make room for the mechanical conception 
of nature initiated by Newton. Thus in his youthful essay on 
tis viva, he not only rejects the Cartesian idea of matter as a 
passive substance which is determined purely from without, in 
favour of the Leibnizian idea that it is .made up of elements 
which are active centres of force, but he goes on to turn this 
conception against Leibniz himself, who had supposed that such 
force belongs only to moving bodies. He contends, on the con- 
trary, that it must be conceived as itself a source of movement. 
Connected with this is the idea that the individual substances 
are possessed of attractive, and not only, as Leibniz had main- 
tained, of repulsive, force in relation to each other. This idea 
Kant, of course, received from Newton, of whom he was an 
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enthusiastic student. Xor did he content himself with repeat- 
ing jSTewton's ideas, he also tried to develop them, and that in 
two directions. On the one hand, in the Natimd Sistory and 
Theory of the Heavens, liQ tried to show that the mechanical 
principles which ITewtoii had used to explain the solar system 
would account also for its genesis ; i.e., they explain how matter 
diffused thi-ough space would, by the reciprocal attraction and 
repulsion of its particles, be turned into a system of planetary 
bodies revolving round a central orb in the way exempli- 
lied ill the solar system. On the other hand, in his Monado- 
logia Physica, he attempted by a regxess from the ISTewtonian 
'"theory to determine the ultimate constitution of matter. The 
idda of actio in distans, which was rejected by Leibniz and 
which even Newton accepted only as a provisional hypothesis, 
was asserted by Kant as a necessary part of the dynamic idea 
of matter. Kant argued that if, according to the Leibnizian 
view, the primary substances are points of force, they must be 
simple unextended substances which, taken individually, cannot 
b,^ conceived as occupying space at all. But they may occupy 
/it in relation to each other, in so far as each monad excludes 
or repels the others (with a force which as it acts in every 
direction, must be supposed to vary inversely as the cube of the 
distance between them). On the other hand, if this were the 
only force which the monads possessed, they could not consti- 
tute matter as we know it ; for under its action they would 
isolate themselves from each other and dissolve all continuity : 
they could never retain any definite volume or mass. We 
must, therefore, suppose that the monads are held together by 
an opposite force, which, as it depends upon the spherical 
superficies over which the action is extended, varies inversely 
as the square of the distance. 

In this theory it is to be observed that Kant, like Leibniz, 
begins with the individuality of things as separate substances j 
or monads existing in simple self-identity ; he then goes on to ! 
conceive them as having repulsive force, i.e., as ^ 
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related to each other, each, so to sj^eak, asserting itself and 
negating the others : and finally he shoVvs that this negative 
relation implies a positive relation, an attractive force which 
they exercise upon each other ; for otherwise they could not he 
kept in relation so as even to repel each other. Botli forces 
are thus necessary to the occupation of space. The external 
way in which these different elements are “added to each other 
exhibits clearly the process of self-correction by which Ivant 
reaches his final conception. And, as we shall have )nany 
occasions of observing, it is characteristic of Kant that, wliile 
he qualifies the individual self-identity of the monad, first Ly 
the conception of its negative, and then of its positive rela- 
tivity, the result he thus reaches does not lead him to go back 
upon his starting point, or to set aside the absolute individuality 
of the monad with which lie began. 

S^hysicai Dikbciclatio Nova, published in 1755, in the same 

SsStion of Monadologia Phydca, enables us to see more 

exactly the degree to which he still retained his hold urion the 

reason. 

general principles of the system of Wolff. In that treatise he 
starts, like Wolff, with the principles of identity and contradic- 
tion as the highest principles of truth. But he immediately 
goes on to treat as a principle at least partially independent 
the law of sufficient, or rather, as he prefers to call it, of deter- 
minant reason. Determinant reason, he adds, appears in two 
different forms : as ratio antcccclentcr determinant, or as ratio 
consegumUr determinant. The latter is a mere ratio cognoscendi, 
which enables us to connect a given predicate with the subject, 
but does not tell us why it is so connected in reality. The 
former is a ratio essendi ml fiendi, which not only explains the 
connexion but is the cause of its existence (non solum ex^lanat, 
sed efficit). Thus, to take Kant’s example, the eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites may be the means of our discovering the rate of the pro- 
, : pagation of light, but no one would say that these eclipses are 

, , the real reason of the rate being such as it is. On the contrary, 
the phenomena of these eclipses could be what they are only 
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on the presupposition of the actual constitution of light. But 
if we were to adopt the Cartesian theory, that the reason of the 
propagation of light lies in the definite elasticity of the globes 
of ether, and if we were able on this basis to calculate the rate 
of its propagation, we should be tracing it to its real reason or 
oxitio antcGccUnter deteTmincms} 

From this it would appear that the ratio cmisequenter deter- 
minaiis is the fact or datum by analysing which we discover a 
principle; whereas the ratio antecedenter determinant is the 
principle in which we find the reason why the datum or fact is 
what it is. Under the head of ratio antecedenter determinam, 
however, Kant brings both the ratio reritatis and ratio existen- 
tiae, the ideal and the real ground, pointing out that in the case 
of the former the ground may be either that the predicate is 
involved directly in the nature of the subject, or that it is con- 
nected with it by some tertium quid. We may, therefore, say 
that no true proposition lacks a ratio antecedenter determinant. 
It is somewhat difierent in the case of the ratio exittentiae, for 
we cannot say that everything has a real reason or cause. We 
can only say that all contingent existence has a real reason, but 
that ultimately the reason for all such existence must be found 
in that necessary being which has no ratio antecedenter deter- 
minant. This distinction of the real and ideal reason, which 
Kant adopts from Crusius, leads him decidedly to reject the 
idea that existence can ever be included as an element in the 
conception of an object. If we speak, in the language of 
Wolff, of the essences of things as absolutely necessary, all 
that we can mean is not that the things in question necessarily 
exist, but that, given their existence, they necessarily have 
certain predicates. '' The essence of a triangle, which consists 
in the construction of three straight lines in a certain way, is 
not qwr te necessary. For what sane person would argue that 
the three sides must be always conceived as meeting in that 
way '? All that is necessary by the principle of identity is that, 
iR. I. II 3 H. I. 373. 
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if you tliink of a triangle, you are bound t<.) think of the sides 
as so united.”^ This consideration is fatal, as (Jrusius had 
shown, to the ontological argument for the being of God in its 
usual form. For all it proves is that, if we include existence 
in our idea of God, we are bound to determine him as existing. 
In order to make it a valid argument, we are obliged, therefore, 
to give it a new form. AVe cannot prove God's existence from 
the essence or conception of Flim, as tfom a ratio antcmlcntw 
(IdmninanB, but we may show that His existence is presupposed 
in the conception of Himself, and indeed in the conception of 
anything. Datiir ens ciijiis c.vAstantia ‘praevcrtit ipBam et ipsius vt 
ornniim renm possihilitateni, Vocakir Deus? The proof of 
this is that the question of possibility can only arise when we 
have certain determinate data which we can compare, and as to 
which we can ask whether it is, or is not, possible to combine 
them without contradiction. Blit this means that we take the 
data as real in considering the possibility of their combination. 
Hence, in considering the question of possibility, wx* are always 
dealing with the modified or determinate forms of a presupposed 
primary reality, to which we are necessarily carried back as the 
“ material of all possibility," the underlying unity of which all 
conceivable existence is some special limitation. This, there- 
fore, is the ratio mtececlenter deiermincviis of all existence, for 
which it is absurd to seek a reason. On the other hand, 
everything but this primary reality is contingent and deter- 
mined to exist by a reason other than its own nature. Hence 
Kant distinguishes the ratio veritatis and the o%ttio adiialitatiH 
B. existmitiae in the following way. “ In the former the ques- 
tion is only as to the assertion of a predicate, which we are 
enabled to assert by reason of its identity with the subject 
regarded either in itself or in its connexion with other things," 
111 this case, therefore, the ratio antececUnUr 'chtcrminans 
reduces itself to the principle of identity, and “all we 
do is to throw light on a connexion of subject and 
^ R. I. 15 ; H. L 376. . 2 k,. I. 14 ; H. I. 376. 
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predicate which is already given. But in the latter 
case we are examining not Inerely whether the predicate 
belongs td the subject or not, but lohy it does so. If the 
opposite predicate be excluded by the absolute position of the. 
subject, we have in the subject a being whose existence is 
necessary absolutely and per se. But if not, then there must be 
something else which, by positively determining the subject so 
and not otherwise, excludes the existence of the opposite.” ^ A 
ratio antecMlenter cleterminans or real ground is, therefore, required 
only in the case of the existence of finite substances and their 
states. Yet of the general reason for the existence of finite 
substances Kant gives no account and could give none ; for the Kant does not 

'' give a real 

God he has proved is merely the indeterminate substance 
Spinoza, which contains in itself no reason for the existenee of oSy 
anything but itself. The self-limitation by which God is sup- phenSna, 
posed to create finite things is, therefore, a conception for 
which Kant provides no justification (any more than Spinoza 
could explain the existence of attributes and modes).^ In place, 
therefore, of the inference which Kant actually draws, viz., that 
the '' quantity of reality in the finite world cannot be naturally 
increased or diminished,” it would have been more logical to 
infer that the absolute substance is witliout change or limit. 

When, however, the existence of finite substances has once been 
assumed, Kant is able to give a better account of the reasons or 
causes of their changing states. For, from the general principle 
of determinant reason, he derives two subordinate principles, 
which he calls the principle of succession and the principle of 
coexistence. The principle of succession is that “ no change pHndpie of 
can occur in substances unless they are connected witli others, • 

in such a way that their reciprocal dependence determines a 
mutual change of state.” This is proved by the consideration 
that a substance existing by itself can only have internal states 
which are determined for it by reasons that flow from its own 
nature. But this nature is, ex hypothesi, simple and incapable 
1 R. I. 19 ; H. I. 380. R. I. 31 ; H. I. 389. 
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of being changed by itself* It follows that all reasons or causes 
of change must come from witliout, from otlier substances with 
which it is brought into connexion. If tlierefore a chmmv.rommh 
of substances is established, it cannot be accounted for bj' their 
bare existence as individual substances. On the contmiy such 
individuality would rather imply that each of them should liav’e 
an existence which is completely intelligible apart from tlic 
others. Hence we have the second ' principle of coexistence,’ 
that finite substances by their mere coexistence are not de- 
termined as having any relation to each other, and are lie Id 
together in no mutual mmmmxi'imi except so far as tliey are 
maintained in it hy a common principle, i.c,, by the divine 
intelligence.” '' The schema of the divine intelligence in which 
all creatures take their origin is a continuous act commonly 
called preservation : and if in that act there were any substances 
which were conceived by God as solitary and without any 
relation between their determinations, no connexion or mutual 
reciprocity could ever arise between such substances ; if, 
however, substances he conceived relatively in the divine 
intelligence, then, 'conformably to this idea, their determination 
will always thereafter have a mutual reference during all the 
continuance of their existence, ix., they will act and react, and 
each of them will have an external state, which could not be 
accounted for by their existence alone apart from the uniting 
principle.”'^ Kant goes on to say that space and position are 
names for relations of substances which have mutual com- 
mercimru through their common dependence on God, relations 
which would otherwise have no existence. Hence w’^e may 
gather that the Newtonian attraction, or universal gravitation 
of matter, is probably the effect of tlie same nexus of sub- 
stances whereby they determine space.” In any case tliis view 
enables us to mediate between the theories of pre-established 
harmony and occasional causes on one side, and the crude idea 
of an injlums physims on the 'other; for while, according to 

1. 41; H. 1. 397. 
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the view above stated, we maintain that there is a real action 
and reaction of substances, we ^^et hold that that action and 
reaction cannot be explained by the nature of individual 
substances as such, apart from their dependence uj)on the one 
absolute principle, which at once gives them existence and binds 
them together in one world. 

In the treatise just analysed we see the com]3romise at which getween'^indi- 
Kant had arrived at the beginning of his philosophical career. SSicunitj^ 
It is not accurate to say that in it Kant shows himself a 
tlioroughgoing supporter of the dogmatic Eationalism of Wolff, 
any more than to say that he has distinctly broken away from 
it. There is as yet no trace of acquaintance with those ideas ^ 
of Locke and Hume, which were afterwards to influence him so 
powerfully. But the study of Kewtoii has introduced a new 
principle which is already transforming his philosophy from 
within. Thus Kant assumes as an axiomatic principle that the 
world is a collection of simple individual substances with a 
nature of their own which . is determined purely from within ; 
but he immediately modifies his view by the conception that 
that which manifests itself in the j)henomenal relations of the 
substances is not their inner nature but only their changing 
states which are determined by the action and reaction going 
on between them. Yet this external influence of the substances 
upon each other is asserted to be not merely accidental hut due 
to the same creative act which gave them existence. Thus, in 
conformity with Leibnizian principles, there is a certain ideal 
priority given to the individuality of the substances as com- 
pared with their relativity ; and even when that relativity is 
brought in, as in the Monculologia Physica, the repulsive force 
is treated as prior to the attractive, Lt’., the negative relation of 
substances to the positive.^ But as in that treatise it is argued 
that both forces are necessary to the constitution of matter, so 
here the unity of the monads as elements in the same wmiid is 

^It is noticeable that this priority of the repnlsive force maintains itself in 
Kant’s thought to the last, i.e,^ in the MetwphysiccdPlxidiments of Physics, 
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sii];)posecl to be comiiimiicated to them along with their exist- 
ence as individuals^ Indeed, rdthongh Kant speaks of an inner 
state of the monads determined for them apart Iroin their 
relations, he neither here nor in the Monadologia Phi/sica makes 
any attempt to define it. At a later period, in the Critique of 
Pure Reason, we find him saying that, if monads have an inner 
state of being, it must be that which Leibniz attributed to 
them, a status rcqmsentatimis : for thought or consciousness is 
the only conceivable inner state which a substance can have.- 
Here, however, Kant says nothing of the Leibnizian theory, and 
the inner state or independent being of the monads apart from 
all external relations remains an empty abstraction, which merely 
indicates Kant’s individualistic starting point. But this ab- 
straction leads to a further result. Just because Kant con- 
ceives the individuality or independence of the substances and 
their relativity or dependence upon each other as separate 
moments, which have no necessary relation to each other, he 
needs a tertiim quid to mediate between them. The dcus £V>* 
macliina- has to be introduced, since otherwise it would be im- 
possible to conceive of the individual thing>s or monads as, 
notwithstanding their individuality,, acting upon each, other, 
or even as contained in one space : for as contained in space 
there already is a relation between them which is not implied 
in their mere existence. God is needed to account for the 
unity of the world. “ Since therefore,” Kant argues, '' the 
mere existence of substances is plainly insufficient to account 
for their mutual connexion and reciprocal infiuence, and an 
external nexus of things independent implies a common prin- 
ciple through which their existence is determined with relation 
to each other : and since, without such a common principle, no 
general bond of union can be conceived, we have here a most 

^ E. I. 44 ; H, I. 399. Mat realis substantianm in se invicem facta actio, sm 
commerciim per camas vero efficientes, quoniam idem quod existeniiam rtrum 
siahilit principium, ipsas huic Ugi cUUgatas exhibet. 

A. 274; B. 330. 
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evident proof of the existence of God, and, indeed, of the ex- 
istence of one God — a proof ivhich is far more convincing 
than the Ci^mmon argaxment eo? 

In this theory there is a curious inversion of the point of 

development 

^dew maintained by Leibniz and Wolff, though the lingering tL^reiatMtf 
influence of their doctrines is still traceable. Leibniz had argued 
that, because substances are individual there can be no real 
relations between them. Kant argues that, unless the sub- 
stances be in real relation to each other, this simple individuality 
would make their changing states incomprehensible. At the 
same time, their relations are explained not as necessary pro- 
perties but as separable accidents of them, and God has to take 
the place of a synthetic principle to bind together substances 
which are not necessarily connected. Since, however, the rela- 
tions of the substances are represented by Kant as real and 
not merely ideal, and since the substances can manifest their 
nature only in those relations, the opposition of their individu- 
ality to their relativity is on the point of disappearing, and 
with it of course must disappear the externality of the principle 
that unites them. For, if the difference of the substances be 
merely a relative difference, i.e., a difference of elements which 
are nothing apart from their relations to each other, the binding 

^ O’.' 

principle cannot be regarded as an external link of connexion, 
but must be taken simply as the unity which underlies the 
differences of the substances, and which manifests itself in their 
action and reaction upon each other. 

Such a conception is not of course furnished to us by Kant Kants roeur- 

^ ^ rence tu the 

but lie makes a step towards it when he treats God as not fifoao^God 
merely an external power who arranges the monads and binds 
them to each other, but as the real being who is presupposed in 
all possibility, i.e., the positive or affirmative unity which is the 
basis or presupposition of all determination and distinction. 

For it is to be noticed that, while Kant rejects the ontological 
argument in the form in which it was stated by Wolff; 

I. 42; H. I. 398. 
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he restores it in another form, 'Le., in the form which was 
characteristic of Descartes and Spinoza. We may not, he 
thinks, argue that the being whom we conceive as the omnituclo 
realiicdis necessarily exists, on tlie ground that if he did not 
exist, existence, which is a species of reality, would be lacking 
to tlie idea of him ; for in such an inference we make a leap 
from the ideal to the real To such logic, it is sufficient to 
answer that '' if all realities without exception arc united in 
any being, tliat being must exist : Ijiit if they are only con- 
ceived as united, its existence will oiih- be an existence for 
thought.” ^ Thus it appears that that winch exists for thought 
is only a possibility, and sometliing more is recpiired for 
actuality. But Kant immediately turns round and asserts that, 
there is one actuality which is not something added to possi- 
bility or thought, hut the presupposition of it. This is '' the 
material of possibility,” the positive being which we assume 
as the basis for further determination, and which we actually 
determine whenever we assert any one thing to the exclusion of 
another. 

Is there any value in this alteration of the form of the ontolo- 
gical argument, or has Kant merel}' changed the foot upon 
which his dogmatism is standing ? Tlie answer is that it is 
one thing to argue from the finite determined as such to the 
infinite, and another thing to say that the finite cannot be con- 
ceived except through, and in relation to, the infinite. Or, to 
put it in another way, it is one thing to say tliat from iny 
thought I can argue to a , reality wliich is supposed to be ex- 
ternal to my thought and independent of it, and another thing 
to say that the distinction between my thought and realit}^ 
cannot be made except, by a consciousness which in a sense 
embraces both. Hence it was an obvious cuvse of reasoning in 
a circle, when Wolfi, who held that the inner life of the 

thinking substance ” was simply a consciousness of his own 
ideas, and that these ideas corresponded to objects only by the 
/ R. I 14; H. I. 375. • 
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external arrangement of a pre-establislied harmony, attempted 
to prove from his own ideas tlie existence of the Being who 
made this 'arrangement. For how could the monad, which ex 
hypothcsi is conlined to itself, prove from its own ideas the 
existence of a Being ■who connects these ideas with external 
realities ? If, how^ever, the consciousness of our own ideas as 
such is possible only through the consciousness of objects which 
are not our ideas, then we shall have a right to say that the 
consciousness of self in distinction from the not-self presupposes 
a unity beyond that distinction. And this is the real meaning 
of Kant’s assertion that the existence of God is presupposed in 
consciousness of self. 

So far, then, we may recognise that Kant’s change of the ^ouidhavl 
form of the ontological argument has a real and important i^pinozism. 
meaning. Unfortunately, however, Kant’s way of working out 
the true idea of the priority of the unity of being and thought, 
of object and subject, to their difference is simply the old way 
of Descartes and Spinoza, which involves the negation of that 
difference and the dissolving of all finite being in the infinite. 

This is implied by Kant in the treatise we are examining, when 
he says that all limited existences are facto contingent, 
and it is more directly expressed in his Ussa^/ ii^pon Optimism, 
published four years afterW'ards. In that essay he adopts the 
argument of the Leibnizian Theodicy, that all positive reality is 
combined in God, and that a Vvmrld of finite beings, if it -was to 
exist at all, must have more or less negation mingled in each of 
its parts, and, therefore, must be vexed with conflict and evil. 

On this view the finite does, indeed, imiply the infinite, but it has 
no ground for its existence in the infinite : in other words, the 
affirmative is presupposed by the negative, but the negative 
does not in any sense flow from the affirmative. But, then, 
the principle determination is negation ” must be taken in 
the Spinozistic sense that the only real is the indeterminate : 
and the finite must be regarded as an illusory semblance. 

SuiTiiunry .)f 

The result, then, of Kant’s first treatise on metaphysic is to 
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transform the Wolffian philosophy hy tlie. assertion of real 
relations between substances/' which are therefore regarded 
not as purely self-determined monads l)iit as individual 
objects ill one world, the changing plienomeiia of \vhi.ch are 
detennined by tlieir reciprocal action and reaction u])on each 
other. Further, this action and reaction is carried back to 
certain repulsive and attractive forces, which lielong to the 
substances of which the world is composed and determine 
their relations to each other. Finally, eacli of these sulistances 
is taken as in itself individual and exclusive, but at the same 
time as presupposing an absolute or universal substance in 
relation to which their exclusive individuality disappears. 
Thus Kant revives the old dilemma of Leibniz, tliat it is im- 
possible to be in earnest with the reality of the individual 
substances without denying their unity and the reality of the 
universal substance, or to be in earnest with the reality of the 
universal substance without reducing the individual to some- 
thing illusory and unreal. 

The special problem which naturally became prominent in 
Kant’s thought as he reflected upon this result was the problem 
of the connexion of thought and reality; and this problem 
itself opened up into two subordinate questions — the question 
wliether, and how far, thought can go beyond itself to assert the 
reality of its object, and the question whether, and how far, the 
connexion of thought corresponds to, or differs from, the con- 
nexion of objects. Accordingly, it is with these questions that 
we find Kant engaged in a series of treatises published during the 
years 1762-3.^ These are : — a short paper on The False Siibtiltij 
of the four Syllogistic Figures ; a longer treatise on The Sole 
Ground for a Demonstration of the Being of God; an essay, 
written for a prize offered by the Berlin Academy, On the Evi- 
dence of the Principles of Natural Theology and Morals ; and 


^ It has been proved by Dr. Eemio Erdmann that the four treatises Avere 
published in the order stated in the text. [Reflexiomn Kcmfs, Introduction 
to vol. IL p. 17 seq*) 
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finally, an Attempt to InProchme the Conception of Negcdim 
Quantity into Philosophy , Tins series of writings, to which 
may he alldecl the Breams of a GJioshSeer ilhistratecl by the 
Dreams of Metaplnjsic, published three years afterwards, mark a 
decided advance upon those vre have already examined. They 
show that Ivant had almost entirely shaken off the yoke of 
Wolffian philosophy, and the last mentioned of them might he 
regarded even as a kind of declaration of war agauist it. They 
prove also that he was gradually approximating to the point of 
view of English Empiricism as represented hy Locke, if he did ' 
not fully accept it. Hence it has been proposed to call this 
period of Kant’s development the epoch of Critical Empiri- 
cism, in distinction from the earlier period of Eationalistic 
Dogmatism. If, howcA^er, we have given a true account of the 
results which Kant had reached during that first period, no 
such marked line can be drawn between them. The despairing 
renunciation of Eationalism, which shows itself in the 
“Dreams,” is only the final result of a course of investigation 
which is already begun in the Diluddatio Nova ; and the inter- 
vening treatises enable us to connect the latter with the former 
almost without a break. 

The essay ou The False SuUilty of the Syllogistic Figures need SZSgSr"* 
not detain us long. It takes the first step towards a discussion Laiytic. 
of the opposition between thought and reality by pointing out 
the limits of the movement of thought, according to the idea of 
that moAnment Avhieh Avas accepted by the Wolffian school, — * 
an idea, Ave may add, Avhich Avas never questioned by Kant 
himself, at least as regards the movement oi pure thought. All 
the syllogistic processes are, he argues, reducible to analysis, 
though tliis is somewhat concealed by the artificial complexity 
of the theory of the logical figures. The first figure is the only 
one Avhich fully expresses all that it implies, the only one, 
therefore, which exhibits the process of thought in its simpli- 
city ; for the evidence of the other figures rests on the possi- 
bility of reducing them to the first by the conversion of one or 
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l)utli of tlieir premises. But this cmiversion sliuiihl be regarded 
as a separate inference and not introdii<?ed to cum];dicate the 
syllogistic foiins. The sole principles of syllogisin are these 
two : — Nota nofac est nota rei ^qysius, and llvpKfjnanH noim 
rciniynat rei ipsi: and these are themselves only corollaries 
of the laws of identity and contradictioig wliich are the prin- 
ciples of affirmative and negative judgment rtisjjecti vely. Hence 
tliere is no ground for saying that reason, ix., tlie faculty of 
reasoning, is different from understanding, the faculty of judging. 
Syllogism is just the activity of tliought whereby a judgment is 
made complete, as judgment is the activity of thought whereby 
a conception is made distinct. The higher faculty of knowledge, 
which is characteristic of man, may, therefore, be described 
comprehensively as a faculty of judging or making his ideas 
distinct. The animals have no distinct conceptions or, in othei‘ 
words, make no judgments, and in this lies their inferiority. It 
has, indeed, been contended that the ox has a clear idea of the 
door of its stall, and can, therefore, use that idea as a means 
of giving distinctness to its conception of the stall : just as a 
man selects a particular attribute of an object, and makes it 
the predicate of a judgment concerning that object. But this 
is not the case. For it is one thing to have before the mind a 
clear image of that which is the attribute or mark of an object, 
and it is quite another thing to recognise it as the mark of that 
object, ix,, to separate the two ideas and refer them to each 
other, as in the judgment, “this door belongs to this stall.” 
And the same may be said of distinction which has just 
been said of relation. It is one thing to distinguish objects, 
and it is quite another thing to know the distinction of objects. 
The latter is logwal distinction and means the recognition that 
A is not B; ix,, it implies a negative judgment. The former is 
merely physical distinction, and it implies only that the animal 
that makes it is moved to different acts by different ideas. 
“We shall, therefore, be able to determine what constitutes the 
distinction between rational and irrational beings, if we are 
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able to determine what the secret power is which makes judg- 
ment possible to ns. My present opinion is that this power or 
capacity is nothing but the faculty of inner sense, ix,, the 
faculty which enables us to make our own ideas the object of 
our thoughts.”^ 

It would seem as if Eant had already touched upon one 
the main ideas used in his Transcendental Deduction of the SSmvie 

principles. 

Categories, when he recognised that the faculty of judgment is 
at the same time the faculty which enables us ''to make our 
own ideas the objects of our thoughts,'’ or to refer our thoughts 
to objects. But a passing suggestion is not a discovery: and 
though Kant speaks of the activity of judgment as that which 
turns a series of like, or unlike, presentations of sense into a 
knowledge of objects, it does not occur to him to suspect that 
there is anything more involved in that activity than mere 
analysis. On the other hand, he sees clearly that, if the 
operation of thought is merely analytic, it is absurd to suppose 
that by means of it we can develop all truth out of one funda- 
mental principle. " Those philosophers, who proceed as if there 
were no fundamental truths which are beyond demonstration 
except one, are as far from the truth as those who are ready to 
assume indemonstrable principles without sufficient warrant. 

Human knowledge is fuir of indemonstrable judgments.” But 
if this be the ease, then the complex ideas expressed in such 
judgments must, it would seem, be given independently of the 
activity of thought. 

Having thus reduced the process of thought to analysis, S'-nchSiu 
Kant goes on to enforce the lesson that it is impossible by that of 
process to bridge over the gulf between thought and reality. 

This is the leading idea of his next essay on the Only Possible 
Basis for a Proof of the Being of God, in which, however, 
he does not, except in one point afterwards to be mentioned, 
get much beyond the ideas of the Pilucidatio Nova. As 
ill the latter treatise, he urges that the analysis of our ideas 
1 R. L 73 ; H. II. 68. 
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can never asf^ure m of tlie 1‘eality of tlieir objects. Being, or 
ILxistence, is no part of any''coiiccx)tion, wiiicli may be ex- 
tracted from it by analysis and used as its predieafe. '' Take 
{UiY subject you please, say Julius Caesar. Catlier out of tlie 
conception of him all his thinkable predicates, those of time 
and jdace not excepted, and you will soon understand that, 
though you have, given liirn all these attributes, you have still 
loft it undetermined, whether lie exists or not.” ‘kin the com- 
plete determination of tlie possibility of a thing, no predieatci 
can be left out which it would have, if it existed.” Wliere in 
our ordinary manner of speech, existence appears as a predicate, 
we must understand it not as a predicate of the thing itself, but 
of the thought of the thing. When, e.g., we say that tlie sea- 
unicorn (or narwhal) exists, but not the land-unicorn, this 
means only that the former is an empirical conception, a con- 
ception of a thing that actually exists. In order, therefore, to 
show the truth of such a proposition, we have not to examine 
what is contained in the conception of the subject (in which we 
could find only predicates of its possibility), but we have to 
inquire into the origin of the conception. The question, in 
short, is whether we have seen the narwhal, or heard about it 
from those who have seen it. If, then, w^e were studying per- 
fect accuracy of language, it would be better for us to say — 
not, ' The sea-unicorn is an existent animal,’ but, ' An existent 
marine animal has all the predicates which I unite in the con- 
ception of a unicorn.’ ” ^ Hence also, the Cartesian proof of the 
Being of God, which is based on the inclusion of being in the 
conception of God, must be rejected. 

Being is a simple idea, which we cannot explain by dissecting 
it into still simpler ideas; but we may help to-wards a clearer 
understanding of it by means of the closely related idea of 
Ijosition. When used as the copitla, the verb of being implies 
the relative position or assertion of something, ix., the position 
or assertion of a predicate in relation to a subject. Nothing is 
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herein asserted as to the reality of the subject itself, which may 
be entirely a .creation of imagination. But when the same 
verb is used as a predicate, it means the absolute position of the 
thing, ix., its assertion simply in relation to itself. Or, to put 
it otherwise, Being does not supply a predicate for any subject, 

])ut rather a subject to which predicates may be attached. 

When, therefore, we ask for a proof of the being of God, we are 
not asking for a middle term by means of which we may show 
that the predicate of being is attached to God as a subject, but 
we are asking for a proof that something existent has all the 
predicates which are gathered into the idea of God. 

From tliese considerations it follows that all the usual riant’s ex- 

planation of 

explanations of the idea of being or existence must be rejected of 
as inadequate, or even positively misleading. The definition 
given by Wolff, that it is the “ complement of possibility,'' is 
inadequate ; for it does not tell us what is to be added 
to possibility in order to constitute reality. Baumgarten, one 
of Wolffs most eminent followers, explained that the possibility 
of a thing was its logical essence or definition, with all the 
properties deducible therefrom : while the '' complement " 
necessary for reality consisted of all the accidental predicates 
which come to be added to it through its connexion with other 
things in the world. But this is erroneous, for we may deter- 
mine all the j)redicates of an object, whether necessary or 
accidental, without passing beyond its possibility, ISTay, we 
may even say that, in order to be possible, an object must be 
comxfietely and individually determined; c,g., every possible 
man must be of a certain age, stature, figure, etc., and a man 
in whom any of these points are undetermined is impossible. 

Equally erroneous is the view of Crusius, that the determina- 
tions of time and place make the difference between possibility 
and reality. For, not to mention that this would involve the 
questionable principle that all that exists is limited by 
conditions of time and space, it is obvious that we can think of 
possible, as well as of actual, time and place. The true 
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distinction of the real from the x^ossible is foiincb not in the 
matter or content of our conceptions, bnt in the way in which 
they have been formed. In the case of all things but (lod, 
Kant in this essay maintains that the real is that whicli isS 
given in experience and the possible is that which is not 
so given bnt merely thought. In the cavse of God, on the 
other hand, he repeats and illustrates at great length the same 
proof which we have already foiuid in the BUucidatio Nc/m^ 
tiiat God is the ultimate reality implied in all possibility. 
The only new point is the contrast which he draws between 
the real ground of all possibility, and the formal or logical 
ground of it which is found ’ in the principles of identity and 
contradiction. 

The assertion that reality or existence is not a true 
predicate, and that a possible object may have all the 
attributes of a real one without being real, is one that will 
meet us again in the Gritiqm of Pure Eeason, It raises the 
whole question of the relation of thought and reality, and 
of the nature of the opposition between them. Here it is only 
necessary to point out that when Kant interprets existence by 
position,” he admits, though without seeing the effect of 
his admissiGii, that existence must mean existence /or a sdf, 
or as posited by a self. For if this be admitted, the possible 
and the actual cannot be absolutely opposed, as that which 
is posited by thought to that which is given independently of 
its activity. And as the joosition of an object for a self can 
only mean the determination of it in relation to the other objects, 
which constitute the one objective world that exists for that 
self, so absolute position cannot be regarded as essentially 
different from relative position. It is the lingering associa- 
tions of the individualistic point of view with which he 
started which makes Kant separate so absolutely between 
what the thing is and what it is for us, and again between 
what it is in itself and what it is in relation to other thinqs. 
And the same almost ineradicable influence of his original 
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point of view also leads him to suppose the possibility of a 
complete, analytic determination of the conception of a thing, 
which yet 'leaves it open to us to consider whether or not it 
exists ; and to forget that every step in such determination 
is the assertion of a connexion of the thing with other things 
in the one intelligible world. The complete explanation of the 
possibility of a thing is, therefore, the same thing with the 
proof of its reality. The possible which can be opposed to the 
real is simply that which is determined for us only by a few 
relations, and which for that reason remains hypothetical, 
or merely possible. Hence, if our whole present consciousness 
of the world may be regarded as in a sense ideal or merely 
possible, it is only in so far as we recognise that that con- 
sciousness is in process of development and not because, simply 
as ideal, it is not real. So much it is necessary to say at 
present, though the full discussion of the subject must be 
reserved till we come to deal with the Critique of Pure Peason, 
in which the same opposition appears in a modified form. 

It has alreadv been pointed out in relation to the Pilucidatio lumt thinks of 

^ God as the 

Mva that Kant himself was not altogether blind to the truth unity of roiiiity 
which is the necessary complement of his dualistic view of the and^hou^u, 
relation of thought to being. Such a complementary idea 
appears, both there and again in this treatise, in Kant's version 
of the argument for the Being of God. Eor when Kant argues 
that there is an actuality implied in all possibility, a con- 
sciousness of a primary reality implied in the conception 
of anything as possible, he is putting a true thought into a 
somewhat obscure and inaccurate form. We cannot oppose the 
ideal to the real, that which is for m to that which is in itself, 
unless we assume that that which is in itself is also for us. We 
cannot be conscious of our ideas as our own in opposition to 
o].)jects, except on the j)resupposition of an idea which is also 
objective. All such distinction supposes a relation of the 
elements opposed and therefore a unity beyond the distinction. 

In this sense, therefore, it is no mere '' dogmatic slumber " that 
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iiiakos Kant revive the ontological argument. Unfortunately, 
however, in reviving it, he does not yet improve upon that 
form which it had with Descartes and Spinoza. Lfke them, he 
reaches tlie unity beyond difference merely l)y al,)Straction from 
the differences, and therefore he conceives that unity merely 
as a '' material of possibility,” ic., an affirmative reality wbicb 
we limit or determine by negation, wlien we think of any 
particular object as possible. Kow, as we liave seen, the 
legitimate result of such a way of tlnnking is to merge all 
finite reality in the absolute suhstance. In otlier words, 
Kant has as yet found no escape from the dualism that abso- 
lutely separates thought and its object, excej)t in a unity 
in which all distinction is entirely lost. At the same time he 
is so far from seeing that this is the necessary result of his 
logic, that he goes on to argue that the absolute Being must be 
conceived as a spirit endowed with absolute power, absolute 
wisdom, and absolute goodness. In fact, having once got his 
absolute reality, he drapes it in all the '' old clothes ” of 
orthodoxy, without any consciousness of the opposition between 
the Spinozistic and the Christian idea of God. 

tbeidej^^i? While, however, this is true, it is not the whole trutli. 

Already, in the treatise we are considering, Kant takes one 

..affirmative' . ' " . ■ ” . , ■ 

predicates, important step towards the correction of the Spinozistic idea 
of the ultimate unity of Being and Knowing, when he 
lays down the principle, that though God is to be conceived 
as the em rmlissimum, who is at once the highest reality 
and the ground of all other reality, he is not to he con- 
ceived as embracing all reality in himself. Bor there are, 
Kant argues, realities which it is impossible to combine in 
one subject, e.g., extension and thought. It is vain to try 
to evade this conclusion by saying that tlie qualities excluded 
are not true realities* The impulse of a moving body and 
the force which it holds together are undoubtedly positive: 

f nor can the feeling of pain be regarded as a mere privation. 

, ^The attempt to explain away the opposition of positive 
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realities is due to a confusion. It is contended that two 
realities cannot be opposed to ^ach other because, as they are 
both true tiffirmatives, they cannot be inconsistent as predi- 
cates of one subject. But though I admit that there is no 
logical contradiction between two positives, this does not 
exclude a real repugnance or opposition between them. Such 
repugnance on the contrary is actually found wherever one 
thing, regarded as a cause, annihilates the effect of something 
else. Thus the moving force of a body in one direction and an 
equal tendency to move in the other direction are not in con- 
tradiction: nay, they may actually exist in the same body at 
the same time. But the one annihilates the real effect of the 
other; and Whereas each severally would have produced an 
actual motion, the effect of both together is zero: in other 
words, the consequence of two opposite moving forces is rest. 

But this shows that real opposition is different from logical 
contradiction ; for nothing is possible which implies a . contra- 
diction. ISTow, in the most real of beings there can be no such 
real repugnance or opposition of attributes, the consequence of 
which would be privation or want ; and as there ivoidcl be such 
an opposition in Him if all realities w’ere brought together in 
Him as attributes, we are forced to conclude that, though all 
realities must be referred to Him as their cause, some of them 
must be regarded only as effects of his action and not as 
attributes of his being.” 

What is here suggested, it will be observed, is not a concep- nisunctiou of 
lion of tlie ' polarity of opposites,’ or of the necessary relation of rtScgation. 
anirmation and negation. All that Kant says is that positives 
may be so opposed as to produce a negative result. In other 
words, he does not deny the possibility of a negation, which is 
nothing but negation, but he maintains that that is not the 
only form of negation. But to one with Kant’s generalising 
tendency, the assertion that there is a negation which implies 
position or affirmation could not be long separated from the 
iR. I 189; H. IL 129. 
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assertion tluit there is a position or afliniiation which implies 
negation. By the side of logical affirmation and negation, 
which arc supposed absolutely to exclude each cfther, Kant 
is, therefore, led to erect two new species, the position which 
implies Tiegation, and the negation which iniplies position. Or 
to put it in a point of view which shows more clearly the 
effect of this great advance of thought, alongside of the analytic 
process of thought wdiich moves by identity and contradiction, 
and which, therefore, cannot l^y any possibility pass beyond the 
limits of the conception with which it starts, Kant now places 
a synthetic movement which proceeds from the assertion of one 
thing to the negation of another, and through that to the 
assertion of a third. In this way Kant evolves the great dis- 
tinction of analytic and synthetic judgment, which has sucli 
important effects in his subseq^uent philosophy. 

I It is in tlie J^ssay towards the Introduction of the Idea of 
Negative Quantity into Philosophy that Kant for the first time 
definitely expresses this important distinction — a conception 
which probably, as Paulsen suggests, arose in his mind in 
connexion with his difficulty about the idea of God, but when 
once suggested, it found ready support and illustration in that 
view of matter as the unity of oppovsite forces to which he had 
' already been led by Kewton. Kant begins by pointing out that, 
according to the law of logical opposition, the opposite of any 
predicate is its mere negative, hut that in the mathematical 
determination of quantity, the opposite of -f A is — A, and pure 
negation is only reached through their union, so that + A — A = 0. 
In the former sense, a union of opposites is an impossibility (nihil 
negativuni), in the latter it is a simple privation or zero {nihil 
privativim). We, should, therefore, be careful to distincmisli 
between a negative quantity and the negation of quantity : for 
while the latter removes quantity and puts nothing in its 
place, the former is simply the opposite of the quantity that is 
. taken as positive. Henee. it is often indifferent which of two 
: quantities we call negative and which we call positive : or 
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rather, we should say that both taken abstractly are positive 
but that, when put together, they constitute a real opposition 
in which either member may be taken as positive and the 
other as negative. Thus impenetrability (=: repulsion) may 
be described as negative attraction, or attraction as negative 
impenetrability, the one force being as positive as the other. 

Or to take an example from mind, attention may be repre- 
sented as negative abstraction or abstraction as negative 
attention, since it requires the same positive effort to exclude 
from the mind everything but one object and to concentrate it ' 
upon that object : indeed the one is but the necessary correla- 
tive of the other. 

These considerations open up a new vein of reflexion, for Real position 

~ negation of 

they suggest that the world may be regarded as the theatre of 
a conflict of opposite forces, in which the absence of a mani- 
festation of activity in any one direction is the indication, not 
of the absence of any tendency to act, but of the equipoise of 
opposite tendencies. Thus every piece of matter, the elements 
of which are at rest as regards each other, is a coherent unity 
only as the result of the equilibrium of the forces by wiiich its 
elements repel and attract each other ; and in our moral 
experience inactivity is, or may be, the result of a tension 
between the consciousness of duty and the force of inclination. 
Conversely, when activity in any one direction begins, we are 
often obliged to recognise, not simply that one movement comes 
in the place of another that has ceased, but that the force 
which was previously keeping it back has been neutralised by 
an opposite force. Thus -when a resting body begins to move, 
it is because the equilibrium of forces acting upon it is dis- 
turbed, and its so-called inertia is overcome by a greater force. 

And, in like manner, wdien I begin to think of anything, it is 
not merely that other objects cease to occupy me, but that the}' 
are driven out hy the greater power of the new object over tlie 
mind. So one desire does not simply come into the mind in 
room of another, hut the former yields because it is driven 
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out by wliat lias been called the expulsive power of a new 
affection.*’ •» 

These thoughts Kant applies not only to the ditferent forces 
acting’ upon an individual object, but to all forces actual and 
potential in the world as a whole. For as every inaiiifestation 
of force may be regarded as the locking up of another equal and 
opposite force (so that to make one force actual is to make an 
equal and opposite force potential), it follows that, as Leibniz has 
maintained, the vsum of forces — meaning by that the sum of 
actual and potential forces — is constant. And indeed that 
sum, according to the same principles, is always zero, if 
opposite forces be taken from each other. Hence also, if we 
conceive the Supreme Being as a Being in whom there is 
no real opposition of elements, and therefore no such law 
of compensatory reaction, we must suppose the nature of his 
activity to be altogether different from any activity to be seen 
in the natural world either outward or inward. 

From this view of the real opposition Kant finally derives 
an important principle, which he extends not only to the real 
negation which is the result of an equilibrium of opposites, but 
also to real position which is the result of the disturbing 
of such equilibrium. This principle is that such negation and 
such position are altogether different from all merely logical 
negations or positions, which are simply the analytic develop- 
ment of given premises. In the latter we cannot move from 
positive to negative or from negative to positive; nor again 
can we move from one position to another which is different 
from it. ■ In the former on the contrary we can and must 
make such a transition. There is, therefore, a marked contrast 
between the logical relations of ideas and the real relations of 
things, and we must go beyond the former in order to under- 
stand the latter. I understand, how, when I assert that 
God is infinite, I am forced to deny that he is mortal : for his 
mortality would contradict his infinity. But how it is that by 
the motion of one body the motion of another is stopped, 
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is quite another question. For we cannot say that the motion 
of one body is the contradictory or logical negation of the 
liiotion of aiiother.” And there is a parallel difficulty in the 
case of logical and real position. If I look at things in their 
logical aspect, I see that by the mere analysis of conceptions, 
'' I can find, e/j,, in composition a ground for the assertion of 
divisibility, in necessity a ground for the assertion of un- 
changeableness, in infinity a ground for the assertion of omni- 
science, etc. In all these cases I clearly see the connexion of 
reason and consequent, for the consequent is identical with a 
part of the conception of the reason. But how one thing can 
follow from another when it is not connected with it according 
to the rule of identity, that is the point which I could very much 
wish some one to make intelligible to me.” The real problem 
of knowledge thus escapes from the domain of Logic ; for what 
is wanted for knowledge is not to explain how a conception 
remains identical with itself and repels its negative, but how, 
one thing being posited, the position or negation of something 
else is the consequence. Kant ends with these words, “ I have 
carefully considered the nature of our knowledge as it is 
expressed in judgments in relation to reasons and consequents, 
and I shall shortly take an opportunity to communicate in 
detail the result of my inquiries. But the sum and substance 
of what I have to say is, that the relation of a real reason to its 
^positive or negative consequent eamiot he expressed hy a judgment 
hat only hy a eonce-ption. We may, no doubt, sometimes 
reduce such a conception by analysis to simpler concejDtions of 
real reasons, but in the end all our knowledge of this relation 
must terminate in simple and irreducible conceptions of real 
reasons or causes, the relation of which to their consequents cannot 
be further explained.”^ The meaning of this obviously is that 
reason and consequent are given in connexion with each other, 
and we must take them as they are given. The formal laws 
of thought, as they show themselves in the act of judgment by 

'R. I. 158-160; H. II. 103-6. 
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which we analyse the content of our conceptions, do not enable 
us to explain any real or causal connexion of things, whether 
negative or positive. We are obliged, therefore, to fall back 
on an original unity of the conceptions themselves, i.c,, on a 
nexus in the matter of thought as it is given in experience, 
which it is impossible either to explain or to explain 
away. 

In the concluding words of this essay Kant seems to 
approximate so closely to the ideas and even to the language 
of Hume, that it is difficult to regard the coincidence as merely 
accidental. Kant seems to he insisting on the very point on 
which Hume dwelt with such emphasis, viz., that there is no 
link of necessary relation between the plienomena which we 
regard as cause and effect. On consideration, however, we see 
that, though there is a verbal parallelism, the premises from 
which the two writers start and the conclusions to which they 
are pointing are quite different. Hume was the interpreter of 
a philosophy the first principle of which was that all that 
is true in our ideas must be traced back to that which is 
given to the passive mind, and that all merely subjective 
additions to the facts presented must be fictitious and illusory. 
Hence, when he had shown that in the impressions or immediate 
experiences of the outer and the inner life there is no trace of 
that necessary connexion of antecedent and consequent, which 
is supposed to be involved in the idea of causality, he conceived 
himself at once entitled to treat such necessity as an illegiti- 
mate product of custom, a confusion of subjective association 
with objective reality. The conception of a synthetic power of 
thought was excluded ex liyfotlmi, and Hume, therefore, could 
not in his Essays have any intention of refuting it. Kant, on 
the other hand, inherited the tradition of a philosophy which 
sought to demonstrate everything by a purely logical process, 
and so to raise all sciences to the level of mathematics ; and 
not only in this essay, but also in those earlier writings of 
which we have already spoken, we have found him asking 
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himself the question how iiiiicli the purely logical movement of 
thought can do. In answer to this question he pointed out, in 
the essay on *Thc False Siibtilty of the Four Syllogistic Figures, 
that demonstration guided by the laws of identity and contra*- 
dietion can only analyse what is given, and must, therefore, 
start with many indemonstrable principles. On the same 
grounds he proved, in the essay On the only FossiUe Basis for 
a Froof of the Rvistence of God, that pure thought cannot bridge 
the gulf between itself and objective reality. Finally, in the 
essay which we are discussing, he shows that logical and real 
opposition are essentially different, and that there is no 
parallelism between the movement of i3ure thought, in which 
we proceed according to the law of contradiction from the 
assertion of a predicate to the exclusion of its negative, and 
the objective process of things in which one positive reality, 
c.g., one force, neutralises another. It is, therefore, only 
another step in the same direction, ia, another step in the 
proof that pure thought cannot by its analytic movement add 
anything to its content, when at the end of the essay he goes 
on to show that the causal relation,— involving as it does a 
synthetic movement from the position of one thing to the 
position of a different thing,— cannot be explained by the 
logical connexion of reason and consequent according to the 
law of identity. The result to which Kant points in this 
argument is just that which Hume is led by his argument to 
reject, viz., that the causal connexion must be given in experi- 
ence. For whereas Hume sought to prove that the causal 
relation, because of its necessity, cannot be given in experience, 
Kant seeks to show that the same relation, because of its 
synthetic or ampliative character, cannot be derived from pure 
thought. When we take all this into consideration, the 
coincidence of expression becomes a matter of little moment : 
for, even if we could suppose that Hume’s words were present 
to Kant when he wrote, — and the manner in which Kant 
speaks seems to preclude such an idea, — we could explain 
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Kant's use of them only by supposing that he did nob under- 
stand them, but read into them his own nieaniiig. 

There is, however, one point that should be mentioned on the 
other side, and that is that Kant himself did not always, even 
in his Critical period, clearly distinguish between the two sides 
of his argument, as against the German dogmatism and the 
English empiricism respectively. Frequently he seems to mis- 
understand Hume's reasoning and to suppose Hume to be 
refuting the doctrine that reason has ampliative power, when 
he was merely showing that no necessity of conne-xion is given 
in sense. Thus, to take one passage for rnany, we find Kant 
saying that Hume held ''the increase of conceptions out of 
themselves, and what may be called the spontaneous generation 
of the understanding without being fertilised by experience, to 
be impossible. He regarded all supposed a friori principles 
as inraginary, i.c., he supposed them to be nothing but habits 
springing from experience and its laws, and he therefore argued 
that they are merely contingent rules to which we falsely 
attribute universality and necessity." ^ Here, as in many 
other places, Kant puts together two aspects of synthesis, as 
ampliative of a given unity of conception^ and as connective of 
given differences of perception, and argues that an a 'priori 
synthesis in the former of these senses is necessary to explain 
a 'uccessctry synthesis in the latter sense. And he attributes to 
Hume a consciousness of the whole problem which he himself 
sought to solve. Kow, it is quite true that Hume dwelt upon 
the fact that, in the idea of the object we regard as cause, there 
is nothing to suggest that it has any connexion with its effect, 
except, the sequence of the latter upon the former : but, as 
I have already said, he points this out, not in order to disprove 
the power of reason to amplify its conceptions, (which he 
assumed to begin with,) but in order to show that there is no 
impression from which the idea of the relation, as a necessary 
relation, of cause ,-to effect, can be copied. So far, therefore, 
'^A. 765 j B. 793 . Prohgomenay §4. 
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Kant seems to have always understood Hume in his own 
sense ; a fact which is rather in ’favour of the views of those 
who contend that Plume's inliuence is already traceable in the 
Esmy on Negativo Quantity, But, on the other hand, in the 
critical period, the ampliatim character of the judgment of 
causality is always, as in the passage just quoted, immediately 
connected with its necessary character as an a/ytHori judgment, 
a point to which no reference is made in the essay. 

Connected wdth this is the fact that Kant as yet has no Kant doea not 
difficulty as to the general principle of causality, but only as to 
tire application of it in particular cases. '' I am not going to 
let myself be put off with the words cause and effect, or with 
the words force and action, ihr if I regard a thing as a cause 
or attribute force to it, I have already thought of it as standing 
to its consequent in the relation of a real reason or antecedent; 
and then it is easy to explain my assertion of the existence of 
the consequent according to the law^ of identity." Kant here 
obviously omits to ask himself the question how a mind ruled 
by the law of identity, as he interprets it, should ever conceive 
the idea of such a relation as that of causality, or should 
attribute to it objective reality. The question as to the univer- 
sal principles presupposed in all experience had not yet been 
suggested to him, and, therefore, he could not see the force of 
Hume's attack upon the idea of necessary connexion, as he 
afterwards saw it.^ 

^It will be necessary to return to this subject in the next chapter and also in 
commenting upon the Critique, Here, however, it is necessary to refer to one 
point on which there is some misunderstanding. It has been maintained that 
Hume in his Mssay-s deals merely with the relation of particular causes to their 
effects and not with the general principle of causality, which he discusses in 
the point which is important because Kant seems to have known 

only the E^^myn. Now it is true that, in the Essays, Hume dwells upon the 
fact that we do not perceive any necessary connexion between events either in 
outer or in inner experience. ‘*We are never able,” he declares, *‘in any 
single instance to discover any power or necessary connexion. ” But he 
immediately infers from this that the general idea of necessary connexion is 
objectively invalid, “ seeing that all our ideas are nothing hut copies of our 
impressions.” We need, therefore, to explain the idea of causality as a copy 
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In regard to the general problem of this essay, it may be 
instructive to refer by anticipation to the way in whicli Kant, 
at a later period, dealt with the contrast between logical and 
real opposition. For then he maintained that, while the con- 
ception of real opposition cannot be derh^ed from pure thought, 
it can be made intelligible by means of the application of pure 
thought to the a priori forms of perception. But this way out 
of his difficulty had not been suggested to him at the time of 
the Ussay on Negative Quantity. All that Kant had as yet 
reached was the conviction that synthesis, negative or positive, 
is impossible to pure thought. Before the ideas of the 
Critique could be developed, it was necessary that Kant should 
learn the lesson of the empirical philosophy, and especially the 
lesson finally drawn from it by Hume, viz., that all synthesis, 
as a movement to integrate or connect, or at least necessarily to 
connect, elements given as different, is impossible to sense. If 
pure thought be confined to a movement of analysis, a move- 
ment by mere identity, pure sense, as Kant was to learn, is 
confined to a mere succession of isolated presentations without 
any unity. If the former supplied no principle of differentia- 
tion, if it could not go beyond the conceptions with which it 
started so as to add to them any new elements, the latter on 
the other hand supplies no principle of integration by which tlie 
“ manifold ” of sense, its endless difierence and variation, could 
be brought back to unity. But both differentiation and inte- 
gration are necessary for synthesis. The problem of Kant, as 
it was subsequently stated, was to explain how the analytic 
unity of thought could develop a syntlietic power in relation to 

of a ‘^new sentiment or impression, to wit, the customary transition of 
thought or imagination between one object and its usual attendant : and this 
sentiment is the original of that idea.” In other words, the idea of necessary 
connexion is simply the generalised copy of this sentiment. Kant, on the other 
hand, is here dealing not with the impossibility of finding the idea of neces- 
sary connexion in experience, but‘ solely with the impossibility of thought 
’ ■ , adding to its own content except by the aid of experience, — an impossibility 
, , which he always maintained, though he found a way out of the difficulty by 
the aid of his doctrine of the a forms of sense. 
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the difference of sense, and how the differences of sense could 
be correlated under the unity of thought. In the essay which 
we are considering, however, Kant has only grasped one- 
element in the problem. He sees that thought in itself is 
condemned to a purely analytic movement, and he casts the 
burden of supplying not only the manifold data but their con- 
nexion upon experience, i.e., upon perception. At the same 
time the clear distinction between the formal principles of 
knowledge derived from pure thought and material principles 
derived from experience, wdiich he has already attained, marks 
a very important stage in his progress towards the critical 
point of view. He has “ seen Leibniz with the eyes of Hume,'' 
or at least of Locke ; it remains only that he should '' see Hume 
with the eyes of Leibniz." 

In Kant’s prize essay Oti the Evidence of the Princiioles of 
Natural Theology and Morcds, which was probably finished 
before the essay we have just been considering, the distinction matics. 
between material and formal principles is more fully illustrated. 
Following Crusius, and developing the thought already ex- 
pressed in the essay On the False SuUilty of the Syllogistic 
Figimis, Kant points out that there is only one, or, if we 
distinguish the principles of identity and contradiction, two 
formal principles, but that there are many material principles 
of knowledge, i.e., many propositions which are incapable of 
being proved. '' Crusius is, therefore, right when he blames 
other schools of philosophy for overlooking these material prin- 
ciples and directing all their attention to the formal principles 
of knowledge. By the latter alone nothing can be proved, for 
such proof would require premises containing the middle terms 
whereby the logical relation of subject and predicate in the 
conclusion is mediated, and in looking for such middle terms 
we must finally come to first premises, beyond which we cannot 
go." ^ What, however, gives special point to Kant's essay is, 
that in it he for the first time deals with that distinction be- 
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tween the method of philosophy and the method of mathema- 
tics, a distinction on which he afterwards had so much to say. 
The example of mathematics has, he thinks, been a great snare 
to previous philosophy. Mathematical science was supposed to 
be the type of demonstrative science, and its great success in 
extending human knowledge had naturally led Descartes and 
Spinoza, Leibniz and Wolff to expect that the same method 
might be employed with equally great results in another 
department. But as Bishop Warburton had remarked, “ nothing 
could be more fatal to philosophy than the imitation of the 
method of mathematics.’' ^ For the business of mathematics is 
not to analyse given conceptions, but by arbitrary synthesis to 
produce new conceptions that are not given. The few concep- 
tions which it presupposes, the conceptions of quantity and 
space, it does not need to analyse. It simply takes them as 
they are given in the common consciousness. On the other 
hand, its own special objects are produced by the very act of 
mind that defines them : i,e,, we give rise to these objects by 
putting together given conceptions in an arbitrarily determined 
way. Hence we can be quite sure that there is nothing in 
these constructions of our thought except what we have put 
into their definition. Thus the definition of a circle is just a 
prescription of the process whereby the figure, to which we 
attach the name of a circle, is to be drawn : the circle is not 
given as an object lefore the definition, but comes into existence 
in virtue of it. Further, when we observe the method of 
mathematics, we find that, though the truths it establishes are 
universal, they are always demonstrated in an individual con- 
crete instance, which is brought before the eyes or at least 
before the imagination. Thus to prove that space is infinitely 
divisible, the mathematician draws two parallel lines and one 
cutting them at right angles ; then, from a point in one of the 
parallels, he draws lines passing through the perpendicular to 
various points in the other parallel; and from the infinite 
^ B, L 88 ; H. II. 291. 
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iiiimljer of possible sections of the perpendicular in this 
one instance, he concludes to the infinite divisibility of space. 
But in philosophy we have to proceed in quite a different way. 
There we have not to produce an object by arbitrary synthesis, 
but to discover what is the nature of the object as it is given; 
not to coinbine elements apprehended separately, but to 
distinguish elements which are already united. Definition, 
therefore, is rather the ultimate end at which the philosopher 
has to aim, than the first point from which he starts. And it 
is far from easy for him to see things exactly as they are 
given, or to be sure that, in defining them, he has omitted 
nothing. HencOj most philosophers have sinned both by arbi- 
trary combination of things which are given separately, and by 
arbitrary separation of things which are united and perhaps 
necessarily united. The fanciful synthesis which produced the 
Leibnizian conception of the “ slumbering monad” is not more 
irrational than the dogmatism of other writers about the 
possibility of a soul without a body. Again, the sign which 
the philosopher must use to express any given conception is 
not an individual instance in which the nature of its object is 
fully represented, but a word, an arbitrary mark, which in 
itself exhibits none of the characteristics of the object which 
it designates. He is forced to deal with his conceptions 
in ahstracto, without being able, like the mathematician, to 
envisage ” them in concveto, and so to verify or correct them 
by the manifest congruity or incongruity of the elements united 
in them. From this it follows that philosophy cannot imitate 
the method of mathematics. It must proceed by analysis, not 
by synthesis ; and, indeed, it must often be content for the 
time witli an analysis which is far from complete. What it 
has to copy is not the method of mathematics, but the method 
which Hewton introduced with so great profit into physical 
science. According to his teaching it is the business of the 
physicist to determine by sure experiences (aided, of course, 
by geometry) the rules according to which certain natural 
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phenomena take place. For, even though he may not thus be 
able to penetrate to the primary cause of these phenomena in 
the nature of material bodies, he can be certain that they act 
according to the laws discovered ; and it is already an explana- 
tion of the complexity of natural events, when it is elearlj' 
shown that they fall under well attested rules. In like maimer 
in Metaphysic, we ought to seek by sure inner experience, i.e., 
by the immediate evidence of consciousness, to determine those 
elements which are manifestly contained in the conception of the 
properties of the things which we are examining ; and though this 
may not reveal to us at once all that belongs to the definition 
of such properties, yet we may safely avail ourselves of our 
knowledge so far as it goes, as a sufficient basis for many in- 
ferences.” So far, then, is it from being the case that w'e can 
proceed from a few simple notions to demonstrate everything, 
that we must rather allow that philosophy has many starting 
points: in other words, that there are an indefinite number 

of material truths which we must take just as they are given. 
And if there is room to hope that some day we may be able to 
reverse our steps and to proceed as in mathematics from the 
simple to the complex, yet we must allow that that day is a 
long way off. “ We are still very far from the time wlmn it 
will be possible to proceed synthetically in metaphysic: only 
when analysis has helped us to perfectly distinct and definite 
conceptions, will it be possible by synthesis, as in mathematics, 
to subsume all complex conceptions under the most simjfie 
principles.” ‘ 

Irom the last instance we see that Kant has not yet adopted 
the idea that the synthetic method of mathematics is impossible 
for philosophy. He sees, indeed, that mathematics has the 
advantage of a sensuous presentation of the objects in concreto, 
but he does not yet clearly, oppose perception to thought as 
subjected to altogether different conditions. On the contrary, 
he thinks that the impossibility of applying the mathematical 
'B: 1. 97; H. II. 298. 
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method is due to the fact that the analysis of conceptions has 
not yet been carried down to the simplest elements. As to the 
nature of the synthesis by which reason has advanced in 
mathematics, Kant tells us that it is an arbitrary synthesis ; but 
it does not yet occur to him to ask how an arbitrary synthesis 
can be fruitful in the knowledge of objects. Kant says nothing 
to indicate that Locke had any special influence upon his 
mental development at this time. But we cannot fail to be 
struck with the coincidence between Locke's ideas and those of 
Kant, both in regard to the method of mathematics and to the 
possibility of its future extension to other subjects. For Locke, 
too, held that mathematical truths had “ barely an ideal exist- 
ence,” its constructions not being '' ectypes” of anything pre- 
sented in sense, but '' archetypes ” constructed by the mind 
itself. But just for that reason they would seem to have no 
basis in, or relation to, experience, w^hich is always particular 
and never universal: as Locke himself doubted the possibility 
of ''general propositions on matters of fact.” On the other hand, 
in spite of their ideality, the principles of mathematics were not 
to Locke mere definitions of nominal essences ; they were not 
" trifling ” or analytic propositions, but propositions which gave 
"instructive real knowledge in Kant's language, they were 
synthetic judgments. How such merely subjective synthesis 
should yet give real knowledge of objects, Locke does not inform 
us, any more than Kant tells us how the " arbitrary combina- 
tion'' of simple conceptions should yet be a scientific process, — 
a process of the discovery of truth and not of the invention of 
fictions. What is still more remarkable is that both writers 
seem to throw out somewdiat vague hopes of extending the 
method of mathematics to other subjects. For while Kant 
speaks, in words already quoted, of the possibility of applying 
the synthetic method to metaphysics at some future time, when 
the work of analysis has been completed, Locke hopes for 
an extension of knowledge by " singling out and laying in 
order intermediate ideas ” in the same way that mathematics 
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has singled out and laid in order the “ intermediate ideas that 
demonstratively show the equality or inequality of unappli- 
cable quantities.” 1 

One other point is necessary to complete the account of 
Kant's speculation in this important year, 1763. I have 
already referred to the modification of the Ontological argu- 
ment which he still accepted, and I have attempted to show 
tliat in it we may find an imperfect expression of the idea that 
knowledge presupposes an ultimate unity which is prior to all 
difference, even the difference of the intelligence and the 
intelligible world. This is an idea which Kant never com- 
pletely lost sight of, though in the Critigiie of Pure Reason, it 
essentially changed its form and reappeared as the transcen- 
dental unity of apperception, which is presupposed in all ex- 
perience. In the period we are considering Kant still regards 
God as the centre to which all must be referred ; hut it is God 
conceived simply as Being in general, Le,, as a Spinozistic unity 
in which ail difference is lost. Hence, as one of Kant's earliest 
commentators declared, it would be truer to say that Kant 
proved Being in the abstract to be God, than that he j^roved 
God to exist.2 From the idea of this abstract nnity Kant 
immediately advances to the idea of a spiritual God, on the 

^Locke’s Essay, Book IV. 12, 7. It is necessary here, as Dr. Vaihinger 
points out, to guard against the confusion of the synthetic and the analytic 
methods in question, with the synthetic and analytic judgments which are the 
starting points of either. At this time (as we see from the Beflexionen Kanfs, 
(II. 292, seq.) Kant held that “all rational judgments are analytic, and all 
empirical judgments are synthetic” ; or, in other words, that Philosophy starts 
from complex ideas or principles, i.e., from ideas which contain distinguishable 
elements and which therefore, are expressed in synthetic judgments, though in 
another way they maybe “simple” (R. I. 160; H. II. 106), i.e., in the sense that 
their elements cannot be separated from each other. Both these, however, Kant 
derives from experience, nor does he yet ask how it is possible that complex 
ideas, the elements of which are inseparable, can be so derived. On the other 
hand, it is his view that mathematics arbitrarily puts together elements which 
are given in their simplicity, and therefore that it may be said to start from 
analytic judgments. 

-Tieftrunk, quoted by Cohen; Die Systematische Begrijfe in Kant^s Por- 
p. 33., 
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vague ground that there is “ most reality ” in such a being. It 
is scarcely necessary to say anything in criticism of this sudden 
leap from the most simple and abstract to the most complex 
and concrete of conceptions. What, however, gives interest to 
the transition is the way in which Kant connects it with the 
opposition between efficient and final causes. After reaching 
the idea of God by the “high priori road,” Kant proceeds to 
supplement it by means of an argument from experience. In 
doing so he first dwells,— in language which he repeated with 
little change many years afterwards in the Gritiqiie of Jucly- 
^ent , — on the way in which each geometrical figure, when its 
properties are evolved by mathematics, becomes a key to mani- 
fold problems in relation to the world of experience ; while, on 
the other hand, it rests upon the idea of space as a unity in 
which all the peculiarities of it and all kinds of figures are 
predetermined. The principle of unity thus revealed in all the 
forms of the manifold world does not involve design, for it is a 
necessary consequence of the nature of space: yet it conforms 
well to the idea that there is a purposive unity in the original 
principle from which the world in space is derived. A similar 
thought is suggested to us by the way in which the necessary 
causal relations of things give rise to a certain harmony and 
order among them. This Kant illustrates in various ways, and 
particularly by his own discovery that the same mechanical 
laws, by which Kewton had explained the present movements 
of the solar system, are also adequate to account for the forma- 
tion of that system. Every such step towards the extension of 
the mechanical explanation of things by the laws of their 
action and reaction upon each other narrows the limits of the 
accidental, and points back to a unity as the source from which all 
things come. On the other hand, it also limits the range within 
which the idea of final causes has to be applied. For a unity 
of design is necessarily an accidental unity, i.e., a unity not 
given in the separate natures of the elements, which are com- 
bined in order to realise it. Such a unity we find in the 
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organic world : for, except by reference to an ideal cause, 
wliieh does not lie in the separate elements of the body, we 
cannot explain how their action and reaction should be sub- 
ordinated to the life of the individual and the species. At the 
same time, there is much even in the organic world which we 
can account for by physical laws apart from special design, and 
still more, which we may be able to account for in the same 
way in future. And it is the business of science to extend such 
explanation as far as possible. It is not piety but sloth that 
would bid us rest in the igncvmi ratio of final causes. Those 
who do so, forget that when we show that a purposive con- 
nexion of things flows from their mechanical relations, we are 
also doing much to prove ‘that that mechanism itself is the 
manifestation of a rational princijple. On the other hand, 
however far we may go in this direction, we can see that there 
are, and will always be, limits beyond which the mechanical 
explanation of life and mind cannot be carried. 

This attempt to ‘‘ redd the marches ” between mechanism and 
teleology need not detain us, as we shall find Kant afterwards 
reproducing the main ideas of it in a better form. It is, how- 
ever, needful to notice it here, as it shows how Kant's mind 
was already working on lines parallel to those drawn in his 
Oritiggies. Especially it lets us see the germinal form of the 
conception that the unity of intelligence is implied in nature, 
even regarded as a system of necessity, — a thought which is, 
we might even say, the fundamental conception of the Critical 
philosophy. On the other hand, we may observe that Kant 
does not yet characterise the teleological principle as an '' idea 
of reason," although he already insists upon those cautions 
against the resort to finaT causes, which were afterwards brought 
into connexion with the distinction of ideas of reason from 
principles of understanding. 

The position, then, which Kant had attained at the beginning 
of ,1764, may be thus summarised. He had broken with the 
Wolffian philosophy and especially with its method. He had 
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sliown that mathematical demonstration is something quite 
diherent from the kind of logical deduction which Wolff had 
exemplified, and that the latter is merely a method of analysis. 
For the pseudo-synthesis of the Wolffians, who pretended to 
<j.ediiee all truth from general principles, he proposed to substi- 
tute a method of analysis which should begin by accepting the 
matter to be analysed from experience. The formal principles 
of thought would thus find their complement in a large number 
of “ irreducible conceptions,” and would necessarily give rise to as 
many propositions or judgments incapable of being proved. On 
the other hand, Kant did not renounce that idea of a nnity of 
knowledge and of the knowable world, which was expressed in 
a theological form by earlier philosophers. All he did was to 
change the Wolffian back into the Spinozistic form of the 
ontological argument, or rather into a form which, even more 
distinctly than the Spinozistic, brings out the idea that that 
unity is the presupposition of all knowledge. Further, he 
attempted, in a method not altogether unlike that of Leibniz, 
to sliow that that unity expresses itself in our knowledge, at 
once as a principle of unity underlying the mechanical necessity 
of nature, and as a teleological principle which subjects nature 
to ends not included in itself. Finally, in all these investiga- 
tions he was led to direct great attention to the question of the 
method of thought, and there is good evidence that he regarded 
all the special results yet attained by him as merely provisional. 
He had, so to speak, drifted from his moorings, and taken up a 
tentative and critical attitude, looking about for light in every 
direction and testing and comparing the different methods by 
wliich truth was to he attained. In the programme of his 
lectures in the Winter- Semester of 1765-6 Kant writes: — 
'‘The youth, just liberated from the discipline of the school, 
comes to the University accustomed to he taught, and thinks he 
will now be taught philosophy. But what he has really to be 
taught is to philosophise. Before any one can be taught philo- 
sophy, there must he a philosophy to teach: but where is it ? Who 
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can show me a hook and say : — ' Here is wisdom and insight 
that can he depended on: learn to understand and to compre- 
hend what is in this book, and build new conclusions upon it, 
and you will be a philosopher.’ Till you can show me such a. 
book of universal wisdom which I can appeal to, as to Polybius 
for history, and to Euclid for geometry, you must allow me to 
say, that you are abusing the confidence of the public in pre- 
tending to offer such ready-made wisdom: for all you really 
mn do is to exercise the faculties of the youth committed to 
your care, with a view to a knowledge which they will liave in 
the future to acquire for themselves. The true method of the 
instruction of youth is zetetic, as the ancients called it : and it 
is only when reason has been thoroughly exercised that it can 
in some cases become dogmatic.” The tone of these sentences 
might leave it uncertain whether Kant is thinking more of the 
defects of the actual systems of philosophy or of the exigencies 
of the young, who need to be exercised to think rather than to 
be taught definite conclusions. But it was his conviction at 
this time that in Philosophy young and old are equally confined 
to the zetetic method. Metaphysics,” he had said not long- 
before, is undoubtedly the most difficult of the sciences, but 
it is a science which has not yet come into existence.” ^ And 
in writing to Lambert in 1665 he tells him that the main con- 
clusions which he had as yet reached were only in relation to 
method, and that even in that point of view his studies were 
not completed. '' I have for several years been turning my 
philosophical reflexions in every possible direction, and after 
much tacking and turning, in which I was always seeking for 
the sources of truth and error in the manner of procedure, I 
have at length reached an assurance as to the method which 
it is necessary to follow, in order to get beyond that illusory 
appearance of knowledge which makes us think at one moment 
that we have reached a, decisive conclusion and the next 
moment forces us, to .go back to the beginning again, and which 
, ' I. 88; H. IL 291. 
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is the source of all the hopeless discord in the opinions of 
philosophers. My habit now is always, in relation to every in- 
vestigation I undertake, to examine first of all what I must know 
in order to be able to solve the special problem before me, and 
what degree of knowledge is made possible by the data that are 
given. In this way my judgments are often more limited in 
scope, but they are likely to be more definite and secure than 
is common. All my endeavours, therefore, point, as the main 
interest, to the determination of the proper method of meta- 
physic and through it of philosophy in general.’' ^ 

The question of method and of the theory of knowledge was 
now Kant’s main interest and in view of it he held himself 
ready to sacrifice his most cherished opinion and traditional 
habits of mind. “ If a man is in real earnest about the truth, 
he will at last be brought to the point at which he ceases 
to spare his own productions, even those which might seem 
likely to bring him some scientific credit. Everything he has 
learnt or taught he brings under an unsparing criticism.”^ 
Such are the words in which Kant describes his attitude of 
thought at this time, and he adds that this method '' soon 
enabled him to see that the whole dogmatic theory was 
dialectical.” He sought, however, to reach “ something certain, 
if not in view of the object, at least in view of the nature and 
limits of philosophy.” He had brought himself into an attitude 
of critical detachment from all speculative conclusions, and was 
ready to weigh the reasons for and against any of them with abso- 
lute impartiality, nay, even to lend all the powers of his reason to 
argue against the side towards which he was conscious of any 
bias.® In short he practised that “ sceptical method,” which he 
afterwards declared to be the true preparation for criticism. 
This did not involve any real indifference towards the settle- 

IR. I. .303; H. VIIL 655. 

“Heflexionm Kant's, 11. 4:, 

^^Cf. B. Erdmami’s introduction to the second volume of the Reflexionm 
Ka7it% p, 41, where this point is illustrated in a striking wav 
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ment of those questions in relation to which (as he once said) 
it is impossible for any rational being to feel indifferent.” 
On the contrary, there are many indications to show that the 
ideas of '" God, freedom and immortality,” under which Kant 
brings all the problems of philosophy, were then and always 
the main ultimate interest of his speculation. But he had 
learned more and more to distrust the philosophy of the 
schools and all its dogmatic ways of solving these problems 
without any preliminary inquiry as to method. He had 
observed how easy it is to maintain either side in such a 
controversy, or rather how easy it is to attack either ; for 
in such disputes, as he said subsequently, the victory is always 
with the attacking party. And he had begun to suspect that 
the proof of either the affirmative or the negative in many 
cases lies beyond our reach. Nay, he had begun to ask 
further, how far it is necessary for our higher life that we 
should dogmatically solve such questions, and whether there is 
not a practical faith which can serve the purposes of human 
life better than the demonstrations of an intelligence which is 
unaware of its own limitations. 

It is this temper of mind which expresses itself in that 
strange essay On the Dreams of a Ghost-Seer as illustrated 
ly the Dreams of Metajphysic, published in the year 1766, in 
which he, in the first flaee, sets before us the conception of a 
world of spirits alongside of the world of experience, then tears 
that conception to pieces in the spirit of a narrow Empiricism, 
and finally withdraws from the question as one the means for 
dealing with which are beyond our reach. In examining the 
Arcana Caelestia of Swedenborg, Kant had been greatly struck 
with the symmetry and self-consistency of the system of the 
spiritual world as there pictured, and with its similarity to the 
universe of self-determined yet harmoniously acting monads, 
which had been conceived by Leibniz. He had also detected 
a curious coincidence between the view of Swedenborg as to 
the connexion of the spiritual and the natural worlds, and the 
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view of Leibniz as to the relation of the world of phenomena to 
the real world of monadic substances. And this harmony he 
sets himself in a half-serious, half-humorous way to trace. If 
a spirit or a ghost be defined, according to the common notions 
on the subject, as a being that can be present in a portion of 
space without manifesting that property of resistance or solidity 
which distinguishes material objects, no one can say that such 
a being is impossible. To imove that such a being actually 
exists is another thing : for though good arguments have been 
drawn from the nature of thought for the simplicity and indi- 
visibility of the ego, this does not necessarily involve that the 
soul is quite different in character from the elements of 
matter. On the dynamic theory, matter itself is made up of 
points of force, which, taken in themselves, have no extension 
and which occupy space only as they repel each other. On 
the other hand, since we know that the elements of matter 
have impenetrability or repulsive force merely as a fact of 
experience, without being able to comprehend it or see its 
necessity, we cannot deny that substances without such a force 
are possible. But if we suppose the spirit or soul to he such 
a substance, we are landed in many difficulties as to the 
manner of its connexion with the body; e.g,, whether it acts 
upon the organism at one point or is present equally in every 
part of it. In the latter case the mode of its presence is incom- 
preliensible, in the former case it is difficult to conceive it as 
acting on material substances without being itself one of them. 
Are we, then, to suppose that every element of matter has 
itself an inner principle of activity which determines its outer 
relations, and that the immaterial substance works upon that 
principle? There is something plausible in the idea of 
Leibniz that all monads are representative ” ; for it is 
difficult to conceive how a simple part of matter should be 
possible without any inner state, and it is impossible to 
think of any inner state which is not analogous to thought. 
But, though we admit this supposition, it does not help us 
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to see how a spirit and a body can form a unity, or how, 
if they form a unity,- they can ever be separated. Still, 
having entered upon this perilous path of speculation, we have 
only to follow it out and we shall find ourselves rapidly 
constructing a system of the spiritual and natural worlds, 
which may take its place beside that of Leibniz or Swedenborg. 
“ It is then as good as demonstrated, or it could easily be demon- 
strated, if the process were not too tedious ; or, still better, it will 
be demonstrated at some future time, I know not when or where, 
that the human soul even in this life is bound up in indissoluble 
community with all immaterial natures belonging to the world 
of spirits, and that it acts upon them and is acted upon by 
them, though, as men, we are not conscious of such influences 
so long as it goes well with us. And it is also probable, 
on the other side, that purely spiritual natures have no 
immediate sensitive consciousness of the material world: for 
they are not bound up in one personality with any part of 
matter, in such a way as to become conscious of occupying a 
definite place in the natural world and to apprehend through 
special organs of sense their relation to other extended 
existences, although they may be able to produce influences 
upon, and receive influences from, the souls of men, as 
beings of kindred nature with themselves. Hence, not- 
withstanding the communion between the two orders of 
spirits, it is impossible that those ideas which are received 
by the embodied spirit, as a being dependent upon the 
material world, should pass without change into the mmds 
of purely immaterial beings, or that the thoughts of im- 
material beings should without losing their peculiar charac- 
ter, pass over into the consciousness of men ; for the contents 

of these different kinds of consciousness are specifically 
distinct.”! 

Now, this idea seems to shed no little light upon our con- 
sciousness of ourselves as moral and spiritual beings. For that 
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consciousness appears always to point to a unity of all spirits 
with each other, which limits their individual lives, just as the 
law of universal attraction limits and determines the movements 
of the different material bodies. '"Is it not then j)ossible to 
represent the phenomena of the moral impulses, which deter- 
mine the reciprocal relations of conscious beings, as the effects 
of an active force wdiich they exercise upon each other? 
May “we not regard moral feeling as just the felt dependence cf 
the particular upon the universal will, and as a consequence of 
the natural and universal interaction whereby the spiritual 
world attains its moral unity, as it forms itself according to the 
law^s of its owm connexion into a system of spiritual perfection ? 
If we allow this thought to have enough verisimilitude to make 
it worth while to follow it out to its consequences, we shall find 
that they are such as to produce a certain prejudice in its 
favour. For, if it were a true thought, most of those difficulties 
would vanish, which arise out of the contradiction of the moral 
and physical relations of men upon earth. Thus the moral 
character of men can never have its complete effect in their 
outward life according to the order of nature, but it may realise 
itself fully in the world of spirits according to spiritual laws. 
The unrevealed goodness of many an effort which is thwarted 
in its result by defective power, or again the malice hidden 
beneath many an apparently good act, are for the most part 
lost, if judged by their physical effects in the material world : 
but, according to the idea suggested, they would have to be 
i^egarded as fruitful of consequence in the world of spirits j for 
in a world under spiritual laws, the connexion of the private 
will with the universal will,— that will which constitutes the 
world of spirits into a united whole, — would be such that each 
free act would produce an effect and call forth a reaction in exact 
accordance with its moral character.’’^ Supposing this view to 
be true, it would follow that, even now in the present world, 
the spiritual subject must take the place among the spiritual 
^R. VII. 56; H. II. 343. 
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substances of the universe which is appropriate for it according 
to moral laws ; and it must take that place with the same neces- 
sity with which material bodies determine their respective places 
according to the laws of motion. And if in a future state the com- 
munity between the soul and the material world should be broken 
off, the moral laws that already determine its relations in this 
world would continue to operate without a break. The only 
diflicnlty that remains unexplained is, how we are to reconcile the 
existence of such a spiritual community with the fact that we are 
so seldom conscious of it. For the spiritual world is present to 
man, if at all, only in occasional glimpses, which, besides, have 
often a somewhat uncertain and even irrational character. This, 
however, is already explained by what has been said of the 
nature of the conseiousness of man as contrasted with that of 
purely spiritual beings. For what we experience as spirits will 
not naturally enter into that consciousness which we have of 
ourselves as men ; or if it does so enter at all, it will only be 
under abnormal conditions, and even then the intimations from 
the spirit-w^oiid will necessarily take the form of the conscious- 
ness into which they intrude. Spiritual realities will be 
pictured as objects and events in the natural world, and all the 
imperfections of the medium will affect the vision. For men 
in general such perceptions will have something of the character 
of disease : and if there are a few exceptional individuals who 
are so constituted as to be continuously conscious of spiritual 
influences, their minds will be so much drawn out of proper 
balance as to the things of this world by tbe confusing presence 
of another, that they will often be regarded by other men as 
insane. In this way it only needs a little ingenuity to explain 
all the facts of ghost-seeing in accordance with our primary 
assumptions as to the relations of the two worlds. For meta- 
physical hypotheses have wonderful pliancy ; and it vronld show 
a great want of ingenuity not to be able to adapt this hypothesis 
to every story of supernatural visitations, and that without 
taking any trouble to investigate its truth, which in many cases 
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it would be impossible, and in yet more would be discourteous, 
to attempt,” ^ 

After thus playing the spiritualist, Kant in the next chapter Tbe^mgricai 
turns the tables, and writes what he calls an Anticabala, in spiritualism, 
which he endeavours from the point of view of ordinary com- 
mon sense to show the hollowness of all such theories and 
hypotheses, “ When we wake,” it has been said, “ we live in 
a world that is common to all : when we dream, we live each 
in a world of his own.” This world of our own may be con- 
structed by the intellect or the senses ; by the '' dreamers of 
reason ” or by the kindred '' dreamers of sense ” : in both cases 
it is removed from the ordinary tests of experience : it is not 
part of that order and connexion of things which is present to 
our waking consciousness. Its only criterion is self-consistency, 
and this criterion may be equally satisfied by many different 
systems of speculation and superstition, by a world of Sweden- 
borgian ghosts alike with a world of Leibnizian monads. When, 
how^ever, we ask what experiences can be appealed to in support 
of either, we find nothing except some sensible, and generally 
visual, appearances, which are presented in certain states of 
body to many men, and which to certain peculiarly constituted 
men are frequent or even constant. But the rational explana- 
tion of such facts is not supernatural powers but disease. Thus, 
a defect in the organ of vision may easily explain how the 
pictures of imagination, which we usually represent as merely 
mental phenomena, should appear as objects in the outward 
world. To suppose an influence of spiritual beings without us, 
in order to account for appearances which can thus be readily 
explained by an unhealthy state of the body (a state manifestly ' 
existing in many cases of supposed supernatural vision) is to 
neglect all the rules of scientific method. The ghost-seer 
should rationally be regarded, ''not as a half-citizen of the 
other world, but as a candidate for the hospital.” 

Between these opposite views Kant does not decide. 

somtioii of the 
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fact, he seems to say that he regards the controversy mainly as 
an illustration of the sceptical method ’’ of balancing opposite 
theories against each other and so freeing ourselves from a 
false dogmatic attitude in regard to questions which we cannot 
settle. Enough for us is gained when we can set a purely 
physical theory against a spiritual or spiritualistic one, and so 
free ourselves from the strong bias of our own hopes and fears. 
In this way, Kant declares, “ I have freed my mind from pre- 
judice, and extinguished the blind credulity which opened the 
way to many a fictitious assumption of knowledge. . . . 

Formerly, I looked at the general intelligence of man from the 
point of view of my own intelligence ; now I put myself in the 
place of an alien and external reason and observe my own 
judgments, with all their secret occasions, from the point of 
view of others. The comparison of these different views shows, 
indeed, many marked instances of what may be called mental 
parallax, but it is the sole means of preventing illusion and 
reducing our conceptions to the true place which they occupy in 
relation to our faculties of knowledge.” ^ It is our hopes and our 
wishes, which throw themselves into one of the scales and make 
us lean to the belief in a community of spirits : otherwise, our 
theories would not be so exclusively taken up with the question 
how the spirit of man goes out of the world, to the neglect of 
the not less difficult questions how it comes into the world, and 
how it is present in it. But the '' polemical discipline of the 
understanding” prepares us to admit that the whole subject 
belongs to the region of opinion and not of knowledge, in which 
dogmatic denial and dogmatic assertion are equally irrational. '' I 
‘ venture to assert that if the reader makes a proper use of what 
.has been said, he will find in it the last word which philosophy 
-has to utter about such spirits, and that whatever variety of 
opinions may appear in the future, no one will ever be able to 
know any more. This may seem a bold statement to make, 
when we find it impossible either by observation or by reason- 
1 K. yiu 74 ; H. IL 356. 
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ing to exhaust the nature of any one object of sense, be it even 
a grain of sand or a drop of water: so immeasurable to a 
limited intelligence like ours is the complexity which nature 
presents even in its smallest parts. But it is quite difierent 
with the doctrine of philosophy in regard to spiritual beings. 

That doctrine can be completed, though only in a negative way. 

In other words, we can here ascertain with certainty the limit 
of our knowledge, and convince ourselves that, while we are 
able to observe the various phenomena of life and to discover 
their law's, we are totally unable to reach any positive deter- 
mination as to the principle of that life. We may, indeed, 
suspect that there is a spiritual principle beneath the natural, 
but w^e cannot know it ; for we find no data in our sensuous 
perceptions on which such knowledge could be based. We are 
driven, therefore, to resort to negatives, in order to determine 
that which is absolutely separated from all that is given in 
sense : though the possibility of even such negative determina- 
tion rests neither on experience nor on reasoning, but solely on 
a fiction to w'hich reason is obliged to have recourse in default 
of any other means of dealing with its object. On this footing, 
philosophy can be nothing but a doctrine of our necessary 
ignorance of a certain problematical class of beings ; and, if it 
confine itself to this, there is nothing to hinder it from com- 
pletely solving the problem set before if ^ 

In wdiat remains of the essav Kant gives an account of the PMiosophy 

" o conceived as 

stories told of Swedenborg’s prophetic powers, and also a sketch of 

of the system of the spiritual world exhibited in the Arcana 
Cadestia, with the view of showing its general accordance with 
the spiritualistic theory previously stated : and in the end he 
returns to the lesson that metaphysic of which,” he declares, 

I have always been a lover though I can boast of few of her 
favours,”) is unable to solve the problems which reason suggests 
as to the hidden nature of things, but that it can do much to 
teach us the limits of possible knowledge. The great import- 
^K. VIL77; H. II. 359. 
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ance of this negative use of . metaphysic lies in the fact that it 
is only the known impossibility of gaining anything by attempt 
ino’ to go beyond these limits, that will induce men to confine 
thLselves within them. “ So long as it is thought possible to 
reach that distant goal of knowledge, so long it is vam for a 
wise simplicity to protest that we can do very well without it. 
The pleasure of advancing knowledge makes it readily take the 
appearance of a duty; and a deliberate self-restraint of reason 
seems to show, not the simplicity of wisdom, but a stupidity 
which hinders the elevation of our nature. For questions as to 
the nature of spirit, as to freedom and predestination, as to the 
future state, etc., at once set in motion all the powers of the 
intelligence, and draw men by their importance into a fever of 
speculation which subtilises and decides, dogmatises and con- 
troverts, with every new semblance of insight. ^ It is only when 
such discussions give place to a philosophy which tests its own 
procedure, and takes account, not only of objects, but also of 
their relation to the mind of man, that the limits can be drawn 
closer and the boundary stones laid, which will henceforth 
prevent speculation from passing beyond its proper sphere. It 
needs some philosophy to discover the difficulties that surround 
many conceptions, which are treated by the ordinary conscious- 
ness as easy and simple. A little more philosophy drives away 
the illusion of knowledge which still remains, and persuades us 
that such objects lie entirely beyond the horizon of man’s 
intelligence.”^ 

Bxporiencie Kant thcii piocecds to lay down the limits of knowledge in 

SiiS^Sedge. ■t}ie same way as in his previous essays. We can analyse 
phenomena, he thinks, according to the principles of identity 
and contradiction, hut ultimately such analysis always brings 
us to certain primary connexions of phenomena which we cannot 
get beyond. “ The fundamental conceptions of things as causes 
and of their forces and actions are quite arbitrary when not 
' . taken from experience, and apart from experience we can neither 

IE. VH. 101 ; H. 11. 377. 
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prove nor disprove them. I know well that thought and will 
move my body, but I can never by analysis reduce this pheno- 
menon, as a simple experience, to anything more simple than 
itself : I know that it is so, but I cannot tell why it is so. 
That my will should move my arm is not to me more intel- 
ligible than that it should hold back the moon in its course : 
the difference is only that I experience the former, but that 
the latter has never come under the observation of my 



senses.” Hence, we can say nothing at all about the nature 
or existence of spirits without bodies; and of the actual 
commercium of soul and body we can only discover that it 
exists and that it has certain laws ; but we are totally 
unable to explain the why or the how of this action and 
reaction. 

When we have realised the impossibility of answering such ^^n^dent 
questions, we are prepared to find that it is unnecessary for us to 
answer them. For, in the first place, the obligations of morality 
are not in any way dependent on the belief in another world. 

“ Surely, the heart of man contains in it immediate moral pre- 
scriptions ; nor does he require, in order to move himself to act 
according to his vocation in this world, to fix his lever upon 
another.” The hope of immortality will not turn a knave into 
a righteous man, though it is a hope which springs up in all 
good men, as a natural accompaniment of their elevation of 
feeling. '' Hence it appears more accordant with human nature 
and the purity of morals to ground the expectation of a future 
world on the feelings of a well disposed mind, than to attempt 
to base good conduct on the hopes of another world.” A 
moral faith, i.e., a faith that springs out of morality instead 
of pretending to prepare the vray for it, is the only faith 
useful to man. And in this sense we may adopt the saying 
of Candide as true philosophy. Instead of seeking to know 
what is too high for us, our business is to “ cultivate our 
garden.” ^ 

IR. VII. 106; H. 11. 381. 
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Critical Em- 
piricism of the 
BisuAj to the 
Critical Philo- 
sophy. 


I have given a somewhat full account oi this essay, Decause 
it contains a curious anticipation of the critical philosophy on a 
lower level of speculation. The results are in many respects 
analogous, still more the general tendency. Here, as in Kant s 
have the critical withdrawal from a problem 

because it contains 
reach of the human under 


later writings, we 

which gives rise to an antinomy of reason, 
difficulties which are beyond the 
standing ; and here, too, the thesis and the antithesis of the 
antinomy are derived from the dogmatic assertions ot idealists 
or spiritualists and the dogmatic denials of empiricists. And 
to complete the likeness, we have here also a final recurrence 
to the moral consciousness as that out of which alone any 
rational faith can be drawn. On the other hand, while we 
find Criticism in this essay, it is still merely an Empirical 
Criticism. For in the first place, the antinomical results of the 
application of the intelligence to certain subjects is taken 
merely as a fact, and not explained. But, as Kant afterwards 
pointed out, the mere fact that all previous speculation has 
failed to deal successfully with certain problems does not of 
itself give us reason to assert that they are beyond the limits 
of our understanding : otherwise progress would be impossible. 
Ultimately, we can be finally prevented from discussing such 
subjects, only if it is shown from the very nature of our faculty 
of knowledge that it is beyond our power to deal with them. 
Kow, it is true that in the present essay Kant supplies a kind 
of theory of knowledge and its limits, when he says that we are 
confined to the analysis of data which are given us in experience, 
and that the primary relations of things as causing changes in 
each other must be simply taken as facts. But this only shows 
that Kant has not yet asked himself the question : What is 
experience ? In particular, he does not yet see that, if experi- 
ence is the knowledge of , a connexion of effects and causes, it 
involves something which is not given in sense. In other 
words, he is not yet aware that there is a synthesis involved in 
the assertion of the very principle of causality, as truly as in 
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the act of judgment by which special phenomena are brought 
together under that principle. And it is only another over- 
sight of the same kind that, while he shows that antinomies 
arise in the attempt to answer certain questions, it does not yet 
occur to him to inquire how we come to ask such questions at 
all. For an object must be in some sense within the reach of 
the intelligence, when it is possible to ask a question about it ; 
and if so, it is hard to see how we should be able to know that 
the question is absolutely unanswerable. In all these respects 
Kant as yet falls short of an adequate consciousness of the critical 
problem, as he came afterwards to understand it. Such a con- 
sciousness could only be attained by a deeper investigation of 
the conditions which render hnowledge possible within, and im- 
possible beyond, certain limits, which yet are not absolute 
boundaries to all thought 

Meantime, the unsparing rigour with which Kant applied Mendelssohn’s 
his elenchus and the occasional bitterness of his jests at the 
expense of the dogmatic philosoj^hy gave some not unnatural 
offence to Mendelssohn, who, though not strictly a representa- 
tive of the dogmatism of the previous time, yet upheld many 
of its traditions in a somewhat softened form. Mendelssohn 
was the most eminent of the popularising Eclectics, who tried 
to provide a philosophy adapted to a time of transition by a 
somewhat inconsistent mixture of different elements, held 
together only by a common-sense dislike of pushing anything 
to an extreme. To such a man the ruthless and fearless dia- 
lectic of Kant could not but be startling and annoying. In 
answer to a letter expressing these feelings Kant admits that 
his essay bore traces of the conflict of feeling under which it was 
written. '' It was difficult for me,'' he says, to find a way of ex- 
pressing my thoughts without exposing myself to ridicule. It 
seemed to me, therefore, best to anticipate others by ridiculing 
myself. Yet in this I have proceeded quite honestly, since the 
state of my mind was in truth somewhat absurd. For I cannot 
rid myself of a slight inclination to attach credit to such stories, 
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nor can I altogether regret the grounds of reason which support 
their possibility ; and that in spite of the extravagances which 
are connected with the former, and the hair-splitting subtilties 
and irrationalities which depiuve the latter of their value.” As 
regards inetaphysic, Kant goes on to declare that he is so far 
from intending to cast any scorn upon it that he is convinced 
that “ the true and lasting well-being of humanity rests upon 
it,” But just in order to make room for a true inetaphysic, he 
thinks that the time has fully come to drag off the dogmatic 
garb with which a false and pretentious philosophy has clothed 
itself. Of such a Kathartikon for perverted intelligence, it was 
the aim of his essay to supply a specimen. The special point 
to which it directed discussion might, perhaps, have been more 
clearly indicated : it was the question of the nature of the rela- 
tion between the soul and the world, Le., both the natural and 
the spiritual world in which it has a place. In my opinion, 
the first point necessary is to examine what data we have for 
the solution of the problem, how the soul is present in the 
world and how it comes into relation both with material 
things and with other beings of its own kind. In other words, 
it is necessary to discover what is that power of acting on 
things without and of receiving impressions from them, which 
is exemplified in the union of the human soul with a body. 
Now such knowledge must be derived either from experience 
or from reason. But there is no experience whereby we can 
come to know such a subject in the various relations which 
alone would reveal its external force and capacity and its har- 
mony with the body; no experience which can throw light on 
the connexion of the inner state of the soul with the outer state 
of the matter of our body, and so on the connexion of an inner 
activity with an outer activity. Is it then possible to deter- 
mine these forces of spiritual substances by a prioo^ principles 
of reason? This question reduces itself to another more 
general question, viz., whether it is possible by reason to dis- 
cover a primitive force, the first fundamental relation of. a 
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cause and an effect. I answer with certainty that it is impos- 
sible. Hence I am reduced to the conclusion that, except in 
so far as such forces are given in experience, they are only 
fictions of imagination. Such fictions can never be proved to 
be even possible, and to say that they are thinkable, — which 
appears to be the case only because we cannot show that they 
are impossible, — is purely illusory. For I have shown in iny 
essay that, on the same method, I can defend the dreams of 
Swedenborg himself against any attack upon their possibility. 

The analogy, which I have there drawn, between the moral 
influence of spiritual beings upon each other and the universal 
gravitation of matter, is not to be taken as an earnest opinion 
of mine. It was intended only to show the ease with which 
we can advance in philosophical fictions, when there are no 
data to guide or check us ; and at the same time to make mani- 
fest the necessity of considering what data are needed for the 
solution of the problem and whether these data are forthcoming. 

For, if once we were to set aside all proofs from the fitness 
of things and the divine designs, and to ask simply whether 
it is possible to derive from experience a knowledge of the 
soul, sufficient to reveal to us the manner of its presence in 
the universe both in relation to material things and to other 
spiritual beings, it would become easy for us to determine 
whether birth, life and death (in a metaphysical sense) are 
things which are within the reach of our intellectual insight. 

In short, the great question is whether at this point we do not 
discover limits fixed for us once for all by the finitude of our 
intelligence, as well as by the nature of the empirical data with 
which that intelligence has to deal.’’ ^ 

We here see Kant at his nearest point of approximation to End of the 

^ pre-critical 

Locke, but, as he reached that point of view by a dis- 
CO very of the defects of the opposite school of thought, he was 
the more ready to detect the incompleteness of the Lockian 
criticism, and, indeed, the inherent contradiction of an empiri- 
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eal criticism of experience. It was this discovery which was 
soon to lead to a partial recoil towards the Wolffian Eationalism 
and to give rise to that first imperfect synthesis between it and 
Kiupiricism, which is contained Dissertation of 1770 

on the Dm-m and Principles of the SensiUe and IntelliqiUc 
World. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE DISSERTATION OF 1770, AND KANT’S STUDIES FOR THE 
CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON IN THE YEARS 1770-1781. 

TT has often been noticed that Kant, from the beginning to 
the end of his career, shows a tendency to seek for some 
middle term or higher reconciling principle between opposite 
schools of thought. “ We are in a way defending the honour 
of human reason, when we reconcile it with itself in the persons 
of different writers of high intelligence, and discover the truth, 
which by such men is never entirely missed, even in their con- 
tradictory utterances.”’- This sentence quoted from the first 
published essay of Kant, in which he endeavours to find a way 
of combining the different views of Descartes and Leibniz upon 
vis viva, gives the keynote of most of his subsequent writings. 
To mediate between Leibniz and Newton was the aim of his 
first philosophical essays; to mediate between the English 
Empiricism and the German Rationalism may be said to be one 
of the main objects of the Critical Philosophy. The idea of 
criticism itself, as was shown in the first chapter of this work, 
springs out of the opposition of different dogmatisms and of 
dogmatism to scepticism, and it is essentially an attempt to 
reconcile them.^ But this reconciling tendency involves a 

1 R. T. 189 ; H. I. 144. 

Note, however, that Kant always demands a real mediation of the opposite 
dogmatisms by “ going back to tlie point from which their divergence began,” 
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willingness to do full justice to each side in the debate and to 
follow out the reasonings of each to their utmost consequences. 
Hence we do not wonder that Kant, like Plato, was deeply 
impressed with the advantages of what in the Critique he calls 
“ the discipline of pure reason in its polemical use.” As early 
as 1758 we find him announcing to the students who proposed 
to attend his lectures on metaphysic, that on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays he intended to treat polemically the doctrines ex- 
pounded in the previous days ; because in his opinion this was 
one of the most excellent means to attain to profound views of 
any question.” And at the end of the last chapter, we have seen 
that his essay on the Dreams of a Ghost-Seer as illustrated ly the 
Dreams of Metaqfhysic is just an example of this method as it was 
practised by him in the period of what has been called his 
Critical Empiricism. The often-quoted sentence in the Prolego- 
mena to the effect that it was Hume who '' first awakened him 
from his dogmatic slumber” has probably a narrower reference ; 
though Hume is sometimes taken by Kant as the general 
representative of the Scepticism that flows from the collision 
of opposite dogmatisms. But we can now place beside it an 
expression in a letter of Kant to Garve (dated September 21st, 
1798), in which he gives a somewhat different account of this 
“ awakening.” “ The point,” he says there, from which I 
started was not the discussion about the being of God or about 
immortality : it was the antinomies of pure reason in general, 
—from the first antinomy (' The world has a beginning : it has 
not a beginning ’) to the last (' There is freedom in man : there 

i.e,f by rising to a point of view which is above the opposition and fi'om which 
it may be explained ; and that he had no toleration for a mere splitting the 
difference,” such, as was common enough in the Eclectic systems of his time. 

Moderation,” he declares, “which tries to hit the mean between extremes 
{wekJier auf die Halhschied geht) and thinks it can find the philosopher’s stone 
in subjective probability, and which by heaping upon each other many isolated 
reasons, none of which is by itself convincing, supposes it can supply the place 
of the sufficient reason, is no philosophy at all.” (R. I. 652; H. VI. 492.) Dr. 
B. Erdmann (see especially his Introduction to the second volume of the Rejlex- 
ionenKanfs) first showed theiull importance of the “ polemical discipline ” of 
the nnderstanding in Kaint’s pre-critical development. 
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is nothing in man but necessity’) — that first awakened me from 
my dogmatic slumber, and drove me to the criticism of pure 
reason, in order to remove the scandal of the apparent discord 
of reason with itself.” And in one of the Keflexions which Dr. 

Erdmann has published, Kant tells us that it was in the 
practice of this polemical method that the light of the critical 
doctrine first dawned upon him. I saw this doctrine at first 
only in an obscure way. I endeavoured earnestly first to 
prove a proposition and then to prove its opposite ; not in order 
to set up a vSceptical • doctrine, but because I suspected an 
illusion of the understanding and sought to discover wherein it 
lay. The year 1769 brought me great light.” ^ 

The exact effect of his use of the polemical method is in- Relation of 

the polemxcal 

dieated in another of these Eeflexions, which we have already 
(inoted. “I discovered that the whole dogmatic theory is 
dialectical;” i.e., according to Kant’s use of the term “dia- 
lectical,” he discovered that the antinomies of reason are 
not a mere accidental equipoise of reasons in particular cases, 
but that in all metaphysical questions there is something in 
the very nature of human reason which brings it into collision 
with itself. His next step, therefore, was to go back upon the 
subjective conditions of knowledge. “ I sought to discover 
something certain, if not in view of the object, yet in view of 
the nature and limits of our way of knowing it.” In other 
words, his failure to determine the objects turned his atten- 
tion to the method of knowledge. , His subsequent progress is 
thus described : “ I gradually came to see that many of the 
propositions which were generally regarded as objective, are 
really subjective, i.c., they are expressive of the conditions 
under which alone we can apprehend or comprehend the 
object.” ^ “ Before the Disputation ” the Disseriation) “ 1 . 

had already got an idea of the influence of the subjective con- 

^ Rtfiexionm Kant’s, II. p. 4, § 4. In the introduction to these Reflexions 
Dr. Erdmann collects all the passages quoted in the last paragraph. 
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ditions of knowledge upon our knowledge of objects, whieb was 
soon followed bj the discovery of the distinction of the sens- 
ible from the intellectual conditions. As yet, however, this 
distinction was viewed by me merely on its negative side.”4- 
pnortotho remark requires a little explanation. Kant’s 

of method led him to consider the subjective conditions 

objects as of knowledge. So far he had already advanced at least as early 
as 1766, when he wrote the Breanis of a Ghost-Seer and laid 
down the doctrine that Metaphysic must henceforth become a 
doctrine of the limits of human reason. The next step, how- 
ever, which brought him to the ideas of the Dissertation, was 
the distinction of the sensitive and the intellectual conditions 
of knowledge. Kow that distinction was manifestly suggested 
by the results of an essay On the Rational Basis for the Dis- 
tinction of Regions in Space, which was published in 1768. 
hor in that essay Kant finally emancipated himself from the 
Leibnizian view of space and adopted a view kindred with that 
of Kewton. Leibniz had conceived space as a confused idea of 
the relations of coexistent monads ; and Kant himself, though 
he refused in some respects to adopt the Leibnizian theory, 
had maintained in the Monadologia Physica that it is a relation 
of points of force, which, taken separately, are not in space. 
Even in that treatise, however, it gave Kant some trouble to 
reconcile the discoveries of Kewton, — which as stated by 
Kewton himself were connected with a view of space as pre- 
supposed in, and prior to, all the substances that exist 
and move in it, — with his own modified Leibnizian theory.^ 

1 Rejiexionen Kant's, 11. § 6. 

^ See the fourth chapter of this Introduction, p. 105. In Kant’s earliest essay 
mamtamed that space is a relation of substances which taken individually 

oTr r; •; r' characteristic property o" 

law TT) dimensions, from the Newtonian 

law that bod attract each, other with a force that varies inversely as the 

ate ' 1“*® i-easonably suppose 

t ”®°*®’:^°rids.m which bodies act on each other accoiding to a 
sions*” “ a""’ “^bioh, therefore, space has a different number of dimen- 
soience of all these possible kinds of space would certainly be the 
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And in 1768, he became convinced that such a reconciliation 
is altogether impossible* In a treatise published in 1748, the 
celebrated mathematician Euler had called attention to the 
difficulty of giving any delinite meaning to the highest laws of 
motion, and especially to the law of inertia, if the idea of 
space be taken as derived by abstraction from the relations of 
things ; seeing that that law asserts the persistence of a material 
object in its state of motion or rest, so long as it is not acted 
upon by some other outward object. But this obviously 
implies that the body in question stands in a certain relation 
to space itself and therefore can be regarded as moving or 
resting apart from, or independent of, its relation to other 
material bodies; Starting from this suggestion, Kant endeavours 
to show that a similar relation to absolute space is involved in 
. all determination of direction in space, and so in all the 
'' perceptive judgments in relation to extension.'’ For in all 
such judgments, it is presupposed that absolute space has a 
reality of its own, independent of the existence of matter, and 
that it is itself the first ground of the possibility of matter as 
a complex or divisible substance.” ^ In other words all deter- 
mination of things in space presupiDoses, in addition to the 
determination of the relations of the different parts or objects 
to each other, a determination of the relation of the whole 
system of such parts or objects to an all-embracing space. 

The argument is as follows. Space has three dimensions, Priority 

Space, 

and in it, therefore, we can draw three planes, cutting each 

highest Geometry which a finite iinderstanding could attempt.” (R. V. 27; 

H. I. 22.) But with the new view of space as a universal form of external 
perception, Kant gives np all such speculations as to the possibility of a space 
of more than three dimensions, though he does not exclude the idea that there 
may be other forms of sense for other finite beings than men. Those who have 
maintained the possibility of space of more than these dimensions should con- 
sider what definition they could give of space that would leave open such a 
possibility. If it is defined, as Locke and others define it, as that which has 
partes extra ^^artes (in German, as the Aussercinander)^ it seems impossible to 
carry out the conception of a space with more than three dimensions without 
contradicting the definition. But the subject is too wide to be discussed here. 

1 R. V, 294 ; H, 11. 386. 
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other at right angles, “ and as through our senses, we know 
what is without us only so far as it stands in immediate con- 
nexion with ourselves, so it is in the relation of three such 
planes to our body, that we naturally find the first ground for 
the definition of the different regions in space.” The plane at 
right angles to our body we call “ horizontal,” and by relation 
to it we distinguish the regions we call “ above ” and “ below.” 
The other planes enable us to distinguish the regions “ before ” 
and “behind,” “right” and “left.” In these distinctions we 
find a means of expressing differences which we can indicate in 
no other way. Thus a screw that turns to the right and one that 
turns to the left, may absolutely correspond in all their parts, 
but the one cannot he substituted for the other, or placed so as 
to coincide with it. The right and left hand, or the face and its 
image in the mirror, are other instances of objects, which, 
though perfectly corresponding in all their parts and in 
all the relations of their parts to each other, yet cannot 
occupy the same space; such objects are what Xant calls 
incongruent counterparts ” of each other. How, it is to bp 
observed that in the distinction of these objects there is always 
implied a relation of their parts not to each other but to space 
beyond them. The order of the parts in any coniplex material 
body may be inverted without making the least change in their 
relations to each other, or to the body as a whole. The right 
is hot distinguished from the left hand, except in relation to 
the space it occupies. And in like manner, the order of the 
heavenly bodies might be inverted without any change so far 
as their relations to each other are concerned. The difference 
would lie only in their relation to absolute space. Thus the 
complete ground for the determination of any material form 
does not lie in the position of its parts relatively to each other, 
but also in its relation to universal or absolute space ; not, 
indeed, that this relation can be immediately perceived, but 
that distinctions of bodies can be perceived which rest only on 
this presupposition. Hence, “ absolute space, though it is no 
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object of external sense, is a fundamental conception which 
makes all such sense perception possible.'’ ^ 

The result thus arrived at seemed at first to be a complete 
coniirmation of the Newtonian view of space, as opposed to the 
Leibnizian. But the words just quoted suggest a thought 
which was soon to give a new turn to Kant's speculations. 
The one universal space, which is presupposed in all determina- 
tion of external objects, is not itself an object of external 
sense, but a fundamental conception that makes external 
perception possible.” It is, in other words, a presupposition of 
external perception which the mind brings with it, and without 
which it would be impossible to perceive any object as external. 
It is, in Kant’s subsequently adopted language, a form of such 
perception, which is not derived from sense, but rather con- 
stitutes it as a capacity of being so affected by objects as to 
perceive them.” It is an '' a 'priori ” through which alone 
there can exist for us any '' a posteriori'' Kant adds that this 
must not lead us to '' take it for a mere ens rationis {Gcdanhen- 
ding) ” ; though, as he immediately goes on to say, there are 
many difficulties which arise out of this conception when we 
attempt to make its reality intelligible to ourselves through 
ideas of reason, evident as that reality may be to the inner 
sense.” In other words, Kant thinks that the argument of his 
essay is a complete refutation of the Leibnizian view, that space 
is a confused idea of the relations of monads which are not 
spatially determined at all. But at the same time, he sees that 
by his acceptance of the Kewtonian conception of it as a 
reality presupposed in all external existence, he is landed in 
many difficulties from which the Leibnizian view had saved 
him. Bor space is continuous and divisible ad infinitum ; it 
is, therefore, impossible to represent a world, of which space is 
the primary condition, as a completed whole made up of real 
or substaiitial parts. To Leibniz the world was a systematic 
whole, definitely determined as the greatest ‘' sum of com- 

V. 301; H. II. 391. 


It is, therefore, 
an a priori 
condition of 
perception. 
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possible reality” and its constituent parts were monads, i.e., 
individual and indivisible substances. But a world in space 
cannot be conceived as a self-bounded universe beyond which 
nothing can exist, or as a whole made up of individuals which 
cannot be further divided. Though it presents itself to us as a 
complex whole or unity of differences, the world in space is 
incapable of being made intelligible to our understandings 
either in its unity or in its differences : for we cannot carry it 
back by analysis into its elements, neither can we mark out by 
any limits the sphere of its totality. Nay, we can see that 
from the nature of the case it is impossible to do either. On 
both sides the world escapes into infinity, and refuses to be 
known as we cannot but seek to know it. And the same 
difficulties reappear, when we try to conceive the development 
of the world as a series of states in time. 

Now the object of Kant’s JDissertatim on the Form and 
Frinciplcs of the Sensible and Intelligible World, with which in 
1770 he entered upon his duties as a professor, is to follow out 
to its consequences the antinomy just suggested, and to offer an 
explanation of it. This explanation is derived from the distinc- 
tion between the a priori conditions of perception and those 
of thought, or in other words, between sense and understand- 
ing, and it was suggested by the results of his essay upon The 
Fationed Basis for the Bistimetion of Regions in Space, Let us 
first bring before us the precise nature of the difficulty or 
antinomy as it is stated by Kant. What are the elements 
involved in our conception of the intelligible world as we must 
think it ? In dealing with this question Kant returns to the 
old answer which he had given in the Bilucidatio Nova, his 
first strictly philosophical work. Bor the first effect of the 
distinction which Kant now drew between sense and thought 
was to free his wiginal Nationalism from the weights that had 
been depressmg it, and to restore it for a time to its former place 
m his philosophy. He maintains, therefore, that when we think 
of the world abstractly, :we necessarily regard it as a unity, made 
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up of a number of different substantial parts, which maintains its 
identity through all the changes of these parts in relation to each 
other. But this implies that we conceive it as having a certain 
matter of which it is made up, and a certain form according to 
which this matter is bound together so as to make up a world. 

The matter lies in the elementary substances which are its 
parts : the form lies in the way in which these parts are co- 
ordinated. Now, it is to the form that we must look to explain 
all possible influences of one substance upon another, and at 
the same time, the limit of such influence. For in order that 
tile world may remain the same world, not only the identity 
of the parts, or substances out of which it is made up, must be 
maintained, but the changes through which they pass must be 
consistent with, and indeed be determined by, the characteristic 
mode of combination by reason of which they make one whole. 

Hence, Anally, we must conceive the world as an absolute 
whole, which is definitely determined in itself, both in the 
multitude of its parts, and in the states through which they 
pass. 

Now, when we regard the world as it presents itself to us ^ 

time and space, we find that it in every way refuses to be 
brought under such a conception as we have just given. For 
in space there can be no smallest parts, no parts which we can 
regard as substances, and no whole which is limited and 
bounded in itself. And in time, in like manner, there can be 
no indivisible moments and no absolute beginning or end. Nor, 
in the idea of the unity of space or time can we find any principle 
to determine the connexion between the objects that exist and 
the events that take place in them. For time and space are 
forms in accordance with which phenomena may be placed in 
relation to each other ; but they do not contain any principle in 
virtue of which such relations can be actually established. 

Nothing in the nature of space and time fixes any substance or 
any world of substances to a particular place, or any event or 
series of events to a particular date. For, wherever or when- 
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ever we place or date the^se objects and events, tbere is always 
left an infinity beyond, in relatioix to which the whole complex 
of substances and events is brought ; while yet there is no 
ground in this infinity for detenniniug tlie relation of anything 
to it. 

Now, wlieii WO loolc upoii this picture and upon that, we 
Thought. |)egin to see that there is a collision between the conception of 
reality which we necessarily form to ourselves in pure tliought, 
and the nature of that reality which we actually apprehend by 
sense as existing in time aiid space. How are we to explain 
this antinomy between the aspects of the world, botli of which are 
necessarily presented to us ? We cannot hut seek to reduce all 
complexity to its simple elements, yet it is demonstrable that we 
never can divide any spatial or extended object into simple 
parts. We cannot but regard all changes as completely deter- 
mined through the relations of the different parts to each other 
in the unchangeable whole ; yet it may easily be shown that 
in time we can have presented to us only an endless series of 
changes, which determine each other successively and in which 
’ no absolute beginning of end is capable of being reached. We 
cannot hut regard the whole of things as limited and determined 
by itself; but as in time and space, the world is either 
absolutely' limitless, or it hangs in a mcuum which yet con- 
tains no condition to determine it to he when and where it is. 
These, and similar difficulties meet us whenever we begin to 
compare our ideas with each other ; and they force us to ask 
the meaning of this great dualism which runs through 
them, and which makes us take one view of the world when 
we contemplate it as it is. perceived under the forms of time 
and space, and quite another view when in thought we regard 
if suh specie aeternitatis, 

■ Srnlumraii Kant’s answer in the Dissertation, — and we shall see 

5 that, though with grea.t naodifications, it was his answer 

always, — is to revi've the old Platonic opposition of the 
phenomenal and the noumenal worlds, of the world as 
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it is' to sense and the world as it is to intelligence. The 
antinomy arises, in other words, from the fact that we 
have two separate sources of knowledge, which are not com- 
pletely in harmony with each other, sense and thought. Our 
general idea of the world, that which directs and underlies all 
the questions of the intelligence, is due to the activity of the 
intelligence itself. But the particular data, with which we 
strive to answer these questions, are due to sense and received 
under its conditions, though these conditions are such that the 
answer can never be adequate. Quas mens ai intellectu 
acceptas fert ideas abstractas^ illas in concreto exseqai et in 
intuit'us comniuiare saepenumero non potest There is a 
subjective hindrance ’’ in the nature of sense which makes it 
impossible to realise in particular what we conceive in general ; 
and the consequence is that instead of one world of objects, we 
seem to have two ; and the intelligence appears to be at vari- 
ance with itself as to the nature of reality. This appearance of 
contradiction, however, merely arises from a confusion of that 
which is incapable of being perceived or imagined with that 
which is incapable of being thought. For while that which 
contradicts the laws of reason, that which is unthinkable, is 
impossible, that which cannot be perceived or imagined may 
quite well be possible. The general idea of the world, which 
the intelligence presupposes and on the basis of which it asks 
its questions, is not to be regarded as invalid, because, owing 
to the manner of our perception, we can never verify it in 
particular. On the other hand, if we suppose the mind to be 
thus hindered from wnrking out its pure conceptions of reality 
by the defect of sense, it becomes possible to lay down at least 
a negative j)rinciple, by which metaphysic may be guided in 
its determination of the . noumenal world as the absolute 
reality of things. It must abstract from all the special 
conditions under which sense and imagination are found to 
represent their objects, and must confine itself to those .de- 
IR. 1. .S05.; H. 11. 397. 
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terminations of reality which the intellect derives from itself 
alone. 

Ill this way then Kant reaches what as yet he considers an 
adequate principle of criticism. Detecting that the determina- 
tion of things as in time and space is not adequate to the 
demands of thought, he infers that we must regard such deter- 
mination as applicable only to phenomena ; and that, on the 
other hand, in order to determine noumena, we must abstract 
from time and space and so purify our metaphysic from those 
general principles of sense which have hitherto worked con- 
fusion in it. There seems to be a need for a quite peculiar 
though merely negative science, {Phaenomenologia genemlis,) 
which should precede metaphysic, and which should determine 
the validity and limits of the principles of sensibility, so that 
they may not confuse our judgments in relation to the objects 
of pure reason. For time and space, and the a,xioms that 
determine our perception of things' under the relations of time 
and space, are, in reference to our empirical knowledge and 
all the objects of it, very real, since they express the conditions 
under which all phenomena and all empirical judgments are 
possible. But when we are dealing with any object, not as an 
object of sense but through a universal and pure conception of 
reason, e.^., when we are regarding it as a thing or a substance 
in general, we are led into many misconceptions, if at the same 
time we bring it under the fundamental principles of sense.”^ 
It is the semitime cognitionis mm intelkctuali contagmm that 
has introduced the greatest confusion into metaphysic, bring- 
ing with it insoluble dilemmas as to the soul, the world, and 
God, and forcing us either to deny the reality of substances, 
especially . of spiritual substances, or else to subject them all 
to the conditions of space and time. If we can free ourselves 
from this fatal source of error, we shall at once get rid of all 
those obscure, and at present unanswerable, questions as to the 
seat of the soul, as to the eternity of matter, as to the omni- 
iR. L 360 : H. Till. 663. 
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presence of God, etc., which have perplexed philosophy. For 
we shall be able to see that they all arise from our treating a 
subjective condition of our apprehension of things, as if it were 
an objective predicate of things in themselves. And it may 
well be that when we have cleared away such unanswerable, 
because irrational, questions as to the nature of things, the true 
questions, le., the questions which can be answered, will make 
their appearance, and metaphysic will be established on a 
sound basis. 

The main point then is to show that time and space are not 
conditions of real being, but only of our modes of perceiving it. SteiiigS^^e?"^ 
And this Kant attempts to do in a method almost identical 
with that which he afterwards followed in the Aesthetic, It 
may, howevez', be of advantage to follow his discussion of the 
subject ill this earlier fomi, as some of the difficulties of the 
Critique arise from his never having substantially altered that 
form, even when the new elements of thought subsequently 
introduced rendei’ed such alteration desirable. Kant, so to 
speak, built wp the Analytic of his Critique of Pure Reason 
upon a repetition in the Aesthetic oi the ideas of his earlier 
Dissertation, instead of reducing these ideas to an element in a 
new construction. Kow the view which Kant presents to 
us in the Dissertation starts from a fundamental opposition of 
the phenomenal and the noumenal, or, stating it subjectively, 
of sense and thought. Sense is passive and receptive, and what 
is presented to it depends on the manner in which what he 
calls the status representativus of the subject is affected by the 
pi'esence of the object. Intelligence is active, and its pure 
activity is shown in its forming for itself conceptions of things 
which are independent of all affections of sense by these things, 
but which for that very reason are objective, i.e., refer to the 
things as they are in themselves. In other words, these con- 
ceptions have a real and not merely a phenomenal value, 
because they do not depend on the special character of the 
subject, which is shown in the modifications its sensibility can 
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suffer, but on the universal activity of reason which is the 
same in all rational beings. Hence it is clear that '' sensitive 
Gogitata esse rerwri repmeBentationes uti a^^parent-intelleMitcdia 
cmterii sicuti smit^ 

Distinction of This, liowever, as Kant f?oes on to point out, does not 
exhaust the theory of the relations of sense and understanding. 
To do that we have to distinguish between the form and the 
matter of sense, and between the logical and the real use of the 
understanding. As regards the former, the matter of sense 
consists in the affections to • which it is subjected, while the 
form is the mode in which these affections are co-ordinated by 
the mind in being apprehended. The former, therefore, may 
be characterised as a posteriori and the latter as a priori, 
JvTeither matter nor form of sense, however, can be taken as 
expressing the real nature of things. The matter cannot be so 
taken : for ‘‘ though sensation witnesses to the presence of an 
object which produces it, the quality of the sensation depends 
not on the object in itself, but on the nature of the subject as 
capable of receiving a certain modification from the object.*’ 
And the form, though it gives rise to a certain general relation 
of the elements of the sensible, which is not contained in the 
sensible affections themselves, is yet not independent of these 
affections, but is merely the innate law of the mind according 
to which- it co-ordinates the affections it receives from the 
present object”:^ in other words, it is the result of an 
'' internal principle of mind, according to which the various 
objects that affect sense take on a certain aspect as in being 

Distinction of presented to us they coalesce into one whole.” Again as 

the logical and . . ® 

’ StemgenL activity of intelligence, we have to distinguish 

between its logical and its real use, i.e,, between the formal 
process whereby it brings one idea under another more general 
idea, guided only by the logical laws of identity and contradic- 
tion, and the real process, in which it determines objects 
according to conceptions which are not derived from sense but 

^X>mertaUo7ti % 4 :, 
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produced by the pure activity of the intelligence itself. By 
the former, the logical use of the intelligence, we can rise to 
general or abstract ideas which express the common elements 
of sensible appearances ; but this process, which is commonly 
called experience, does not tahe us beyond phenomena and the 
empirical laws of their connexion. On the other hand, the 
intelligence in its real use is the source of what wm may also 
call abstract ideas ; not, however, in the sense that they have been 
abstracted from the objects of sense, but in the sense that they 
are ]3roduced by the mind in complete independence of them. 
These conceptions are grounded in the very nature of the 
intelligence, not indeed as '' innate ideas,” or ready-made con- 
ceptions which we find in our minds prior to all experience, 
but as laws of the activity of the intelligence, which it reveals 
when it is brought into operation in experience. Such are 
the conceptions of possibility, of existence, of necessity, of 
substance, of cause, etc., with their opposites and correlates.^ 

^ Here we may observe is the first distinct appearance of the a priori in 
l^ant’s later sense, 2 .e., the thing, though not yet the name. The genesis 
of this conception may probably have been helped, as Vaihinger suggests, by 
the No'uvmux Essais of Leibniz, which were first published in 176.5 ; though we 
cannot say that there is conclusive evidence of this in the language of the 
Dismrtation^ and we must remember that Kant was always familiar -with the 
Leibnizian conception of the development of consciousness by inner self- 
determination. In 1763 he wrote (R. I. 155 ; H, 11. 101) “ There is soraething 
great, and, as I think, very true in the thought of Leibniz, that the soul 
embraces the whole universe in its consciousness, though it is only an infin- 
itely small part of that consciousness which is clear. In fact all kinds of 
conceptions must rest solely upon the inner activity of our spirit as their 
ground. External things may, indeed, contain the condition under which 
they appear, but not the force that produces them.” The idea of distin- 
guishing a universal a priori element from an element which is particular 
and dependent upon an outward stimulus did not, however, as yet present 
itself to Kant, who at that time referred all synthetic principles to experi- 
ence. But the discovery of the priority of space, in 1768, brought him 
into many difficulties which he could solve only by the idea of its a~priority ; 
and the x^riority of the idea of God and of the general conceptions of 
causality, reciprocity, etc,, could not but be interpreted in the same way. 
Thus Kant was forced to make a distinction, which even in 1766 he had over- 
looked, betw'een the relations of particular causes and ejSects, which are 
supposed to be given a pofiteriori^ and the general principle of causality which 
is derived from the mind itself. The element still wanting to the conception 
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Kow, it is of the utmost importance to observe that the 
distinction between the sensible (including both the form and 
the matter of sense) and the intelligible, is one not of degree 
but of kind. To hold with Leibniz that the sensible is that 
which is confusedly known, and the intelligible that whicli 
is distinctly known, is to treat a real distinction of the data 
of thought as if it were merely a logical distinction. What 
is known through sense may be distinct, and what is known 
through intelligence may be obscure ; but the kinds of distinct- 
ness and obscurity are different. The difference between 
perception and conception is qualitative, as is that of the 
objects with which they have respectively to do. Phenomena 
and noumena are things essentially different. 

Let us then see what are the characteristics, the merits and 
defects of each of these kinds of science. Metaphysic exhibits 
'' the general principles of pure intelligence,” and these 
culminate in a certain archetype or 'j^erfectio nmmeno 7 h,'' 
which we presuppose as the ultimate reality of things, and 
which at the same time we set before us as the ultimate goal 
of all our efforts, speculative and practical. On its speculative 
side we call it God, on its practical side, moral perfection. It 
may be described quantitatively as a maxi77vum, which, how- 
ever, we must remember, is not reached by adding, since rather 
all that falls short of it is defined by limiting it. Thus it is 
the common measure and principle of all knowledge, the same 
that Plato meant by his ideas, which are at once the ideals we 
aim at and the real being of things as distinguished from their 
appearance, In this sense God is the principle of knowledge, 

of CO priori as it appears in the Critique, is the consciousness that ct priori 
synthesis is not possible to perception alone or to conception alone, but only 
. through the determination of the form of sense in conformity with the cate- 
gories of the understandihg. Already in the JCissertation {§ 8) he speaks of the 
pure conceptions as abstracted from the innate laws of the mind (by attending 
to its action on the occasion of experience), and therefore acquired and not 
innate ideas.” See B. Erdmann, in Philosophische 3fonatsheft, XX. 67, where 
he traces the change by which Kant substitutes his own idea of the a priori for 
that of the Wolffian school s cf. also Vaihinger, I. 190, sea. 
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the ideal which guides it, and which it seeks to realise, because 
He is the absolute reality, the prindpium essencU et jiencli of all 
things.^ 

Of this ideal, however, which is also the absolute reality, we 
Iiave only symbolic knowledge, for it is never presented to us fn particular'^ 

. . , . , , , - 1 • through sense; 

ill perception. We know it not intuitively but discursively ; in 
the abstract by general conceptions, not in the concrete in its 
individual determination. Hence oiir pure intellectual concex3- 
tion of it has, as we have already seen, to be realised or 
specified by means of sense perceptions, which do not corre- 
spond with it. For all our perception or sensuous intuition is 
bound down to a certain formal principle, under which alone 
we can apprehend the individual as such; and the matter, 
which is apprehended under this form, is not the objective or 
noumenal reality, but only the sensible affection which it pro- 
duces in us. We must, indeed, think of the divine intelligence 
as creating its objects, and so intuiting or perceiving them in 
their individuality by the same activity whereby it thinks of 
them in general. But intelligence is ectypal not archetypal ; 
it has to work with materials which it passively receives in 
the various forms of sense-perception, and therefore it cannot 
find itself again in the objects it apprehends, or, in other 
words, cannot realise and find in them the idea of truth wdiich 
it brings with it.'^ 

On the other hand, though, for the reason just given, tiio things 
phenomena are not things in themselves or Ideas in the Sowiedgo. 
.Platonic sense, yet this does not prevent them from being 
objects of scientific knowiedge. For, in the fii'st place, our 
sensitive apprehensions by their passivity necessarily bear wit- 
ness to the presence of real objects which cause them, and this 

^ In saying that the principles of pure intelligence “ culminate in this arche- 
type,” Kant seems to anticipate what he afterwards expresses in the 4th 
section of the Dmerfatlon, that the idea of God is the presupposition of the 
unity of the world as a world of iiidimlual substances reciprocally acting and 
reacting on each other. See below, x>. 183. 

- Dissertation, § 10. . , 
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excludes any Idealism that would deny the existence of things 
in themselves. And in the second place, though these things 
are not present to ns as they really are in themselves, we must 
rememl3er that true knowledge consists in the agreement of 
predicates with the subject of which they are predicated ; ami 
that, when we speak of the things of sense, our objects are 
phenomenal as well as the qualities hy which we determine 
them, being both equally conditioned hj the forms of sense, 
Hence the two great empirical sciences of Physics and Psycho- 
logy are not illusory, though they deal only with phenomena: 
and the same is true of the a priori sciences of Geometry and 
Mechanics as well as of Arithmetic, which are based upon the 
forms of sense, and which form the very types of scientific 
exactness. So much may be said to show in what sense it is 
true and in what sense it is false that there is no possible 
science of the things of sensed 

In order to develop more clearly the contrast we have been 
exhibiting between the intelligible world and flie world of 
sense, the noumenal and the phenomenal, it is necessary for us 
to show more definitely the nature of time and space which we 
have seen to be the forms of sense and so of the phenomenal 
world ; and on the other hand, in opposition to these, to give 
more precision to the idea of the intelligible or real world and 
the forms by which we determine it, 

to?and%aco wlYdt we have to show is that time and space must be 

sense and so of conceived as forms of sense which do not belong to things in 

theplienome* , i- 

nai world tliemselves, but condition the perceptions which these things 
produce in us, ie,, determine how the data of sense must be 
combined together in our perception of sensible objects. In 
order to prove this, we have to distinguish time and space at 
once from the matter of sense to which they give a character- 
istic form and from the conceptions of the understanding, the 
universal forms of thought, hy which, — apart from all sensible 
affections and, therefore, from all special characteristics of our 
, . ^ Dissertation, §§ 11, 12. 
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individual being, — we determine objects as they are in them- 
selves. In the former point of view, it has been already 
pointed out that the mere affections of sense cannot give rise 
to a principle co-ordinating those affections; nor can we, as 
Leibniz supposed, rise from the special relations of objects in 
time and space to the ideas of time and space in general; for, 
on the contrary, these special relations presuppose the ideas of 
time and space and are particular determinations of them, 

Thus the ideas of simultaneity and succession cannot be made 
the basis of the idea of time, nor can we define time, as is 
sometimes done, as '•' the series of actualities which exist after 
each other '' ; for this '' after ” means “ in different times/' just 
as the idea of simultaneous actualities is the idea of those 
which exist at the same time. And it is to be observed further 
that ''though time is of one dimension, yet the ubiquity of 
time (to use iSw ton’s expression), according to which all 
sensible phenomena are somewhere, adds another dimension to 
the quantity of reality,” and that the definition of time just 
given would leave no room for this second dimension. In like 
manner it is impossible for us to derive the idea of space from 
objects given as external; for in order to be given as external 
to each other they must be represented as in space and as 
occupying different positions in it. In other words, in deter- 
mining objects as in space or events as in time, we are always 
determining a space or time which is presupposed in, and not 
itself produced by, the perception of the objects or events in 
question. Space and time are thus not the objects of percep- 
tion, but the conditions which make it possible^ 

On the other hand, the priority in question is not the Mature of the 
priority ot a genus to its species, of a conception to the par- 
ticulars that fall under it. It is the priority of an individual 
whole to the parts into which we divide it, and which cannot 
be lepiesented except as in it. All spaces are in space, 
all times are in time: and if we speak of several times 
^ Dmei'tatioTi, §§ 13 - 15 , 
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and spaces, they are not separate wholes which have a com- 
mon element, or which become one merely ]jy aggregation, 
but special limitations of the one space and the one time. 
Hence time and space are objects of perception, and of pure 
perception ; of perception because individual, of perception 
because not derived from sensation but prior to, and pre- 
supposed in, objects of sense, as supplying the basis for certain 
relations which necessarily are established between all such 
objects. For time is a necessary condition of all phenomena, 
and space is a necessary condition of all external j)henomena. 
Only this view of time and space can make intelligible the way 
in which mathematical science determines a priori the relations 
of objects, relations which are not analytically developed from 
the general conceptions of time and space, but intuitively 
discerned when we make certain constructions in time and 
space. Thus it is that we perceive that space has three dimen- 
sions and time only one, that parallel lines can never meet, etc. 
Hence Geometry does not demonstrate its universal proposi- 
tions by thinking its objects through general conceptions, as is 
the. way with the objects of intelligence, but by bringing them 
before the eyes or the imagination in individual perceptions, 
as is the way with the things of sense. And, as a con- 
firmation of this view, the essay On the Rational Basis of our 
Distinction of Different Regions in Space has shown also that the 
difference between “ incongruent counterparts,” a difference 
necessarily implied in all determination of objects in space, 

; cannot be defined except by bringing before our miners eye the 

space of which -they are the limitations. 

Continuity of The natuie of time and space will be still further illustrated, 

3pace and time. ^ ^ 

if we refer to their continuity, i.e,, that characteristic which 
makes it impossible to resolve them into simple parts, or take 

; ; away their complexity. The reason of this is, that through 
time and space we can think nothing but relations, and in a 
relation there must be a difference of terms. Hence to deprive 
time and space of all complexity were to annihilate them. 
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hand, the Kantian view explains how it is that time and space 
should be prior to all objects of perception, as being the sub- 
jective presuppositions under which alone objects can be 
perceived, presuppositions which the mind brings with it to per- 
ceiDtion, not indeed as innate ideas but as internal laws of the 
mind that determine how it must co-ordinate the matter of its 
affections so soon as its sensibility is stimulated. 

Differencoand Kaiit coucludes his tlieorv of the a unon forms of sense by 

relation of ^ 

Sforms noticing that the two forms are not altogether independent of 
each other. For if we compare them, we see that space is a 
determination of objects as such, while time has to do with 
states, and principally with the states of the subject as repre- 
senting or perceiving objects. Hence time stands between the 
conceptions of the understanding and the perceptions of sense. 
Viewed in the latter relation, time depends upon space for the 
completion of its intuitive determination as an, object ; for we 
have to represent time as a line, and its limits, the moments of 
time, by points. On the other hand, ‘^ time approaches more 
nearly than space to a conception of the understanding, as it has 
greater generality and embraces all things in its relations, both 
space itself and also properties which are not comprehended in 
relations of space, to wit, the thoughts of the mind.'' Hay 
more, time, though it does not dictate laws to the understanding, 
yet conditions the action of the understanding in comparing its 
conceptions. For though it cannot be asserted that there is no 
impossibility except that a thing should be and not be at the 
same time, it may safely be asserted that we cannot judge 
that anything is impossible except as it involves thisd Again, 
though it cannot be asserted that there is no dependence of 
effect upon cause except where the former is posterior in time 
to the latter, it may safely be asserted that, apart from their 
position in time as prior and posterior, it is impossible to dis- 
cover their relation as cause and effect. Lastly, even the 
, quantity of space, itself cannot be determined by us, unless we 

1 A view which is rejected by Kant in the Critique. A. 153 ; B, 192. 
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well as of those tliat are known upon the one Being who gives 
them existence and binds them together as one world. Hence 
the unity of space and the unity of time, which are the pre- 
suppositions of our perceptions of the world, are themselves to 
be explained as the forms in which this higher unity presents 
itself to us. Space, which is the necessary and universal con-^ 
dition of the coexistence of all things together with each other> 
may be called Omnipraesentia Phacnomenmi. And time, which 
is the universal and necessary condition, under which all the 
changmg states of things are represented by us as states of one 
permanent world, may be called A.6tGT7i%tcis PhctciioTticTioTi, Such 
thoughts, however, seem to Kant to carry us beyond the limits 
of our finite intelligence, and to be too closely akin to the 
mystic “ seeing all, things in God” of which Malebranche had 
spoken.^ 

’* In the concluding remark to which we have just referred, 
Kant shows himself dissatisfied with the results of his work on 
the positive side, i.e., in so far as it leads to the development 
of a new metaphysic ; and in a letter to Lambert he declares 
that the whole of those results must be regarded as pro visional, ^ 
and that the real value of the Bissertatwn lies in its negative 
side, in those sections that show that time and space should 
be taken as determinations of phenomena and not of things 
in themselves. At the same time, he declares that the positive 
side is that for which ultimately the negative exists : in other 
words, it is as a step towards a new metaphysic or science of 
things in themselves, that Kant seeks to show that the de- 

^ Dissertation, 22. Of. Kant’s lectures on Metaphysie published by "Politz 
(pp. 113, 338) to which Dr. B. Erdmann first directed attention in the PhU. 
MonaUJieft (XIX. 133). Also Rejleximien Kant’s (SI, 106, 123, etc.). These 
passages show that the view above expressed, aecordingto which God is conceived 
as mediating between the mind and its object, was no mere passing thought, 
but that for some time Kant rested in it, as supplying a means of connecting 
his new idea of space and time with' his earlier theory that the existence of 
God IS the presupposition of all thought and being.^ How this conception 

naakes way for the idea that ttie unity of the conscious self is presupposed in 

all experience, we shall soon see* ‘ 

2R. I. 360; H. Vin. 6^; • 
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terminations of time and space are to be taken merely as 
determinations of phenomena. This remark will be found 
afterwards to be important in. considering Eaiit's object not 
only in the but also in the Critique, which was 

the ultimate product of the course of speculation upon which 
he had now entered. 

In order to appreciate the merits and defects of the Dis- 
sertation,vre have to keep before us the fundamental conception 

... phenomenal 

upon which Criticism rests, belf-criticism means seii-tran- from the point 

^ of view of 

scendeiice. It implies that the critic has reached a. point of 
view from which he can look down upon the previous work of 
his intelligence, and see what is its limit or defect. The 
application of this to the present case is obvious. To talk of 
phenomena except in relation to noumena, or of a consciousness 
of the phenomenal as such, except in relation to a conscious- 
ness which in some way reaches to the nounienal, would be 
absurd; for it is only through its opposition to the noumenal 
that the phenomenal has any meaning. Now Kant’s method 
of thought in the dissertation is in conformity with this 
principle ; for he maintains that man has not merely a re- 
ceptivity for impressions, but a universal faculty of intelligence 
or understanding, which by its pure activity can determine 
things as they really are. It is true that this universal faculty 
is brought into play only in. response to the stimulus of sense; 
but the conceptions, which are its products, are not the results 
of that stimulus, nor can they , he explained by it either in 
whole or in part. Hence, when we direct our attention to these 
conceptions and work out their full meaning, they, in Kant s 
language, ‘' issue in a certain exemplar or archetype, which we 
can perceive only by the pure intelligence, and which is the 
common measure of all other things as realities;”^ i.e., they give 
us a conception of what reality or the object of knowledge 
be in order to satisfy our idea of knowledge. This conception 
of that which reality must be, is .what Kant tries to exhibit in 
^ Dissertation, % ' 
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outline, in the section of the Dissertation on the form of the 
intelligible world, and by it he judges the ideas of the world 
which are derived from sense. Thus the knowing subject, 
in so far as it is passive and dependent upon sense, is regarded 
by Kant as an object like other objects ; and its perceptions are 
conceived to be merely states of its own particular being, 
dependent on the way in which it is affected by other beings 
and things. But in so far as it is an active intelligence, 
it apprehends itself and all other objects in their true nature, 
and can, therefore, criticise itself, and recognise the subjective 
or particular character of its own perceptions. In this way, it 
can see its own limits without being able to get rid of them ; 
for, as active intelligence, it necessarily takes its stand upon 
certain general ideas and conceptions which it cannot but 
regard as true, while yet it finds itself altogether unable to 
realise the idea of truth involved in these conceptions by means 
of the only perceptions given to it. It is obliged to make 
demands upon itself which it cannot fulfil, to conceive the 
object of knowledge as that which yet it can never pemm or 
imagine. And if it insist on bringing together the two disparate 
elements of knowledge and working out its conceptions in 
relation to perception, it is necessarily involved in an antinomy 
which is absolutely insoluble. The conclusion, therefore, which 
Kant draws from his analysis of knowledge is that a true 
metaphysic must be reached by abstraction, not only from the 
particular data of sense, but also from the forms of time and 
space, which have application exclusively to these data, 
he however, to be observed, that this conclusion involves 

really a twofold criticism ; a criticism of our knowledge of 

world as un- 

through the conceptions of the intelligence, as well as of 
of perception. knowledge of phenomena through sense-perception, though 
: ,, it is only to the latter criticism that Kant here {specially directs 

our attention. For while he shows that our knowledge through 
; : , ijcrception is imperfect, inasmuch as it does not correspond to 

the demands of intelligence, at the same time he shows that our 
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knowledge through conception is equally imperfect, since it can 
never be realised in concreto^ can never become a knowledge of 
things in their individuality* Indeed, he expressly asserts 
that '' a thing which cannot be known in any intuition or per- 
ception, is unthinkable, and therefore, impossible ’’ ; ^ and he 
declares that the only organ capable of grasping the absolute 
reality vrould be “ a pure intellectual intuition which appre- 
hended things not only generally through conceptions but in 
their individuality, which, therefore, was not only active but 
creative. But even to speak of such an '' intellectual intuition,” 
is to go beyond a criticism of the perceptions of sense in view 
of the conceptions of the intelligence ; it is to criticise both 
these elements of our knowledge in view of a still higher ideal ; 
it is to compare our dualistic mind, with its two disparate 
faculties of intelligence and sense, with the idea of a mind in 
which this difference does not exist or is overcome. Yet Kant 
says that an intellectual intuition, which is not limited by the 
forms of time and space, is a thing which ‘‘ nullo mentis conatn 
nefingendo cj[v,idem asseq^ii possumus,' which we cannot set before 
us in thought even as a possibility. It would seem, therefore, 
that Kant here takes his stand at a point of view which he at 
the same time declares to be impossible. Or he sets before us 
as the idea of truth or of absolute knowledge a conception, 
which he declares in the same breath to be made up of elements 
that are for us irreconcileable. 

The key to this inconsistency, an inconsistency which affects The source of 
the whole argument of the Critique, lies in this, that Kant's si^teucy. 
method, or rather his professed method, — for in reality, as we 
shall find, he is guided by a higher principle than that which he 
explicitly admits, — is one of abstraction* The conception of 
existence in time and space is not one upon which we can rest 
as final; or, to put it otherwise, such existence, when taken as a 
res completa, falls into contradiction with itself. Thus space can- " b 

not be conceived as limited and bounded by itself, but only as 
Dissertation, % 
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that to which limits or bounds are set bj another. It is the 
infinitely extensible, the infinitely divisible, not the iufiniudy 
extended or the infinitely divided. It cannot, tlierefoie, be tajii- 
ceived as determining the world which is in it; for, as Kant jjoints 
out, there is nothing in space vi^hich affords a condition i<jr de-tiO” 
mining the w’orld to exist at any particular place, and tlierc*-* 
fore a determination of the world in reference to pure space is 
utterly impossible. Kor again is there anything in time which 
can supply a rational ground for the beginning or ending of 
that which is represented as in time. Hence, when we taki* 
the world as simply a world in time and space, we fall into an 
antinomy, because we take as self-bounded and self-determined, 
as a complete reality, that which yet is only an abstraction. 
The world in time and space must be taken as limited, and 
there must be an end and a beginning to it, because W’e have 
set it up as =an independent whole, a complete reality in and 
for itself. And it cannot be conceived as so limited, because 
of the very nature of time and space; for thej’', or luf/mihrm, 
are the only things that limit it, and they can supply hhnits to 
nothing, but rather require to be limited by soiuetlang else 
than themselves. 

orsomS'^the inference, then, are we to draw from this antinomy, 

difficulty. it? Two possilde w’ays out of the 

difficulty suggest themselves. We may suppose that the ‘key 
to the difficulty is to be found in the fact that time and space 
are in . themselves forms of sense, in which reality cannot he 
adequately given, and that therefore, we must abstract from 
both in order to reach the conception of things as they are. 
Or we may say that in the conception of tlie world in space 
• and time, as a thing in itself, a res comjpkta, something is left 

out which is necessary to the determination of the world as a 
, complete reality, and that it is just from this abstraction that 

the difficulty arises. It is the former line of thought wdiich 
i > ' Kant follows when he declares that the mind, owing to the 

, nature of its perception,, cannot work out in the concrete the 
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e.meeption of reality winch it yet must assert and assume in 
t le abstract ; and that “sensitive cogitata esse rernm represent rr- 
twncs uh apparent, intcllcctualia aute.m simti mnt.” In other 
words Jvant falls back by abstraction on that general concep- 
tion of reality with which the idea of a world in space and 
time was found not to agree, and through this general concep- 
lon taken by itself, he supposes that we have true knowledge 
ot things. At the same time that he does this, however, Kant 
IS ioveed to recognise that the knowledge thus attained i.s 
imperfect, because merely general; and tliat, therefore, the 
element left out in it, the element of the particular, needs to 
be restored m some other form. In other words, the abstract 
conception taken by itself as the whole truth or reality would 
be m contradiction with itself; it does not provide out of 
Itself the matter to which it shall be applied ; it does not limit 
or determine,, or individualise itself. Just, therefore, as the’ 
woild could nob be conceived as limited and determined by 
space and time, since space and time require themselves to he 
imited and determined by something else, so, on the other 
hand, the limits or determinations by which phenomena are 
brought to tlie unity of conception, cannot be regarded as 
lealities independent of the matter which they determine. 

enee a further abstraction becomes necessary. The reality 
of things, since it cannot be apprehended by our divided 
m telhgence either through perception or through conception, 
eithei- through sense or through understanding, must be armre- 
hended by an intuitive intelligence, for which the division of 
the two does not exist, or by which it is transcended ; ir it 

This may be put more clearly as follows. The proce.ss of 
vnow edge, as Kant represents it, is a process in which limils 
lie determinations of thought are applied to that which i,i 
1 .self, IS unlimited and undetermined, because given as in space 
anc ime. In this process, however, it is found that the inted- 
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ligence can never satisfy itself; for it can never attain to 
limit either in analysis or in syntliesis : it can reach neithe 
simple unity nor totality in space; it can reacli neitlier l)c*u'in 
ning nor end in time. Hence conceptinn condtaans jjercepjion 
But on the other hand, conception is itisuHlcieiii in ii ad 
because of its generality, and it is mdy to that whieii is othm 
than Itself that it can be applied; it is only in iiringinc 
that which is given in the difference of space and time to" he 
unity of thought, that the conception can (ind a nunnimn 
Hence perception equally condemns conce]ition. Or rather' 
criticism, which took its stand at first upon concejition to’ 
condemn perception, and then upon perception to condemn 
conception, is now forced to make a still further regress ami 
to coudemn the dualism of perception and conception in view 
of a unity of intellectual intuition in which that ililferenre 
altogether disappears. Such intellectual intuition, howevmv- 
reached as it is by abstraction from the <hmlistie mode’ of 
thought, in which conception and perception are essentiallv 
opposed,— must immediately be recognised us an empty ideii, 

6Y6I1 tilG POSSibilitv of wTyiVK -j * * 
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abstraction of our first mode of thought is corrected. This is 
a very important point ; for an understanding of it will enable 
us to see just how far Kant reached a true idea of criticism, 
and how far his view requires to be modified in order to 
correspond to such a true idea.. 

A point of view from which criticism is possible cannot be criticism 

^ possible only 

one reached by mere abstraction. Eor abstraction does not a-omapoint 
give us any universal which can cast a new light upon the 
particulars ; it cannot raise us to any point of view really 
higher than that which we have previously reached in our 
determination of the particulars. It simply empties our ideas 
of their content, without really increasing their extension. It 
is only in so far as the process of abstraction, while it lifts us 
beyond the sphere of an opposition which seemed absolute, 
brings into view a principle of unity which was hidden beneath 
the difference of its terms, that it can enable us to criticise our 
former conceptions. Kow, it is just this point that Kant 
seems to lose sight of in his first attempt to criticise the way 
in which we represent the world in time and space. In that 
representation he finds an antinomy between the requirements 
of conception and the possibilities of percejition And his 
first solution of the antinomy is simply to abstract from the 
latter and assert the former as absolute. But almost un- 
consciously he is driven by the immanent dialectic of his 
thought to recognise, what he afterwards stated explicitly in 
the Critique, that if perception without conception is blind, 
conception without perception is empty. Hence, in sep- 
arating conception from perception he has reached no higher 
point of view, from which he can criticise the ordinary 
empirical unity of the two. He is, therefore, forced to take 
refuge in a still higher abstraction, which, however, as a mere 
ahstraction, cannot really supply him with any better point of 
view for criticism. On the contrary, as it is an abstraction 
not only from perception but also from conception, it neces- 
sarily vanishes into a pure identity, which is unthinkable 
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quently, the 


as well as unimaginable. Kant’s apparent ]n*ocf.‘SS of alKStrar- 
tion, however, really has its value just in tliis, that it involves 
more than it expresses. For while the attcnnpt to sever 
conception from perception shows that though op])osed they 
cannot be separated, or that their opposition is merely inlative, 
it Tcveals that there is an intellvjihle vnitij an vhu'h crifnanm 
can take its stands and in reference to which it can test O'wfirsi'^ 
imperfect mew of thine/Sj and orcrcoaie the antatjamsm iarolmi 
in it. Oi', to put the same tiling in a dillerent way, it shows 
that the view^ of the world which gave rise to tin; rtifficiilties 
and antinomies in question was ])ased on an ahslraction ; aiid 
that when we restore the element abstracted from, these 
difficulties and antinomies are capable of solution. 

This may be expressed more simply by sajdng tliat the real 
Shjectfee source of the difficulties which perplexed Kants miml lay in 
belinderSood. the fact that the world in time and space was taken as a thing 
in itself, which existed without reference to the thinking 
subject; and that the solution of them lay in the discovery 
that that world is phenomenal and not noumenah hr., tlait 
it cannot be conceived except as existing lor a self. In saying 
this, however, it is to be observed that we are giving a st.mso 
to the contrast of phenomenal and noiimenal which is ma 
recognised by Kant, or wdiich w'e can find in Kant mily wlam, 
according to the reasoning of the last paragraph, wc; make 
explicit what rather lies behind his thought lhan is direc.'tly 
contained in it. To Kant the noumenon was, in (la.* first 
instance, the thing without relation to our pereeptiou oi‘ it, iho 
thing as it is to pure conception. In the second instaiict*, 
when the modes of conception also were condemned as in 
themselves empty and, therefore, as deriving th(dr whole value 
; , from their application to some kind of perception, the noumenon 

ceased for him to be the object of concepliou, and haonim 
simply the object of an intuitive understanding. Ihit this 
idea, as it was reached in Kant by abstraction lioih from 
conception and from perception, ])eeame equivalent to the 
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conception of a thing in itself without reference to any 
intelligence; or, what is the same thing from this point of 
view, a thing which is not distinguished from the intelligence 
for which it is. For it is all the same whether we regard the 
thing as absolutely repelled from, or as absolutely identified 
with, the intelligence that apprehends it. In both cases the 
unity-in-difference of the Imowable object and the knowing 
subject is lost in a pure identity of which nothing can be said. 
In both cases the real object or noumenon is reduced to the 
thing as related to nothing but itself, while the phenomenon 
is the thing as related to the intelligence. On the other hand, 
if we follow the line of thought above indicated, the opposition 
of reality to knowledge disappears. And the error of the 
ordinary view of things is seen to lie in this, that it takes the 
object as a thing in itself apart from, and unrelated to, the 
intelligence. It is this error, the error of what we may call a 
natural abstraction, which gives rise to all the difficulties and 
antinomies previously spoken of ; for they all originate in the 
attempt to treat as a res com^leta what is not really a m 
com'pUta. In order, therefore, to solve these antinomies what 
we require is, first of all, to recognise the abstraction which such 
an attempt involves, fe, the abstraction, in our determination 
of the object, from the consciousness for which it is. From 
this point of view, it may be said that what we at first take 
for the thing in itself is a phenomenon or existence for another, 
for the self; and that, on the other hand, when we have 
recognised it to be a phenomenon or existence for another, we 
Have begun to apprehend it as a noumenon, as what it 
really is in itself. The recognition that consciousness is a 
necessary element in all that is for it, and that existence is 
essentially existence-for-a-self, is at once the discovery that the 
object of knowledge is phenomenal, and it is the discovery of 
the noumenon of which it is phenomenal. For to recognise 
that all existence is existence /or a self is to adopt a prin- 
ciple, the natural outcome or complement of which is the 
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doctrine that all existence is the manifestation of a self. 
^ This, as above said, is in a sense to invert the nse of the 
conceptions of noumenon and phenomenon which we find in 
Kant ; but it will be one of the objects of this book to show 
that It is in this inversion that we discover the essential 
meaning of Xant’s work. 

SfwZao preceding argument is probably already 

s'jfficient to show the main motive or inner necessity of the 
PnJiuJon. course of thought by which Kant found his way from the ideas 
of the DmerMion to those of the GrUiffiie. There are two 
great differences which separate the latter from the former. 
The first is that in the Critiqxie Kant ceases to regard the 
a frwi'% conceptions of the mind as determinations of things in 
themselves, and regards them only as forms by which the data 
of sense under the forms of sense are determined as phenomena 
or objects of experience. The second, which is a necessary 
consequence of this, is that, while in the Dimrtaiion these con- 
ceptions are regarded as expressing the ways in which God, as 
the first cause of the existence of all finite substances, also 
unites them into one world of which all parts are m muiun 
comnercio; in the Critique they are regarded as categories by 
which the conscious self combines all the data of sense in 
relation to itself into one experience. A few words of 
explanation in regard to each of these points will enable us to 

177 ’-Kanfs transition. 

hoTSX «P liis first view lliat 

.-biec«vai.the a conceptions of the mind reveal to us the ultimate 

Dissertation 

Itself this transition is already made, in effect if not explicitly 
when Kant speaks of the ultimate reality as the object, not 
. , of our understanding, but of a perceptive or intuitive under- 

an mg. ^ For as an intuitive understanding is one for which 
the division of conception and perception does not exist, this 
^ 7 implies that a ^ori conceptions have value only in 
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relation to perceptions given independently of thein, and in our 
case, therefore, only in reference to perceptions given under 
the forms of space and time. This thought, however, did not 
distinctly suggest itself till some time after the Dissertation was 
written, and according to Kant’s own statement, it arose in his 
mind in connexion with the recollection of Hume’s argument 
in relation to causality. The first step in this direction, liow- 
ever, seems to have been due to the development of Kant’s own 
thought, as appears from a letter to Her;^, the date of which is 
2 1st February, 1772, about two years after the Dissertation, In 
that letter he announces that he has had before him for some 
time the plan of a work to be called Ths Limits of Sense and 
Reason, but that in attempting to write it, he had discovered 
that in all his own previous metaphysical investigations, as 
well as in those of others, an essential element was wanting, — 
an element which, if discovered, would supply the key to the 
whole secret of metaphysic. ^'For,” he goes on, ''I put this 
question to myself, On what ground rests the relation of that 
in us which we call an idea to objects ? If all that the idea 
contains is simply the mode in which the subject is affected by 
an object, we may easily understand how it should correspond 
to that object as an effect to its cause, and how, therefore, tlie 
determination of our mind should be capable of giving us an 
idea of something, or in other words, how it should be possible 
for an idea of our mind to have an object. Thus it is 
intelligible how our ideas, so far as they are sensuous affections 
passively received, should have a relation to objects, and also 
how the forms of sense, though borrowed from the nature of 
our soul, should nevertheless apply to all things in so far as 
they are presented in sense. On the other hand, if that in 
us which is called an idea, were in relation to the object an 
activity, that is to say, if the object itself were produced by the 
idea, (as it is supposed that the ideas in the Divine Mind are 
the archetypes of things,) then, in this way also, the conformity 
of ideas with objects might be understood. We can thus din- 
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cern at least the possibility of two kinds of intelli”'enee ; of 
an intelledus (wchetypus, whose perception itself should he tlie 
ground for the existence of things, and of an intelledus cdy'pn,x, 
which should derive all the data of its thinking from the 
impressions of sense. But our intelligence does not fall under 
either description. It is not, if we leave moral ends out of 
account, the cause of the objects it ajjprehends, nor are these 
objects the causes of its conceptions (in sensu, Tccdi). Thus the 
pure conceptions of the understanding cannot be abstracted 
from the feelings of sense, nor are they merely the expression 
of the character of our sensitive receptivity. They have their 
sources, indeed, in the nature of the soul, but they are neither 
the result of the action of the object upon it nor do they pro- 
duce the object. In my Dissertation, I was content to explain 
then- nature in a negative way, and to say only that they are 
not modifications of the soul produced by the object. But no%v 1 
must ask in what other way an idea is possible, which refers to 
an^ object, without being the effect of an impression from that 
object ? I ventured in the Dissertation to say, that the ideas of 
sense represent things as they appear, while the conceptions of 
the understanding represent things as they arc. But how can the 
Ideas of these things be given to us, if not by the manner in 
which they affect us ? Or, if the pure conceptions of them are 
due to our own inner activity, whence comes the agreement 
which they are supposed to have with objects, which yet are not 
t eir products ? How can pure reason lay down axioms about 
things without any experience of them ? In Mathematics, the 
ifficulty IS not great, because objects are only capable of beiim 
or being represented as, gmintities, in so far as we produce the’ 
Idea of them by repeating a unit for a number of times The 
imnd IS active in generating the conception of quantity, and. 
therefore, we can see how the principles of quantity should be 
determined apnon; but when we ask how the understanding 
by a pure a prmn process, can form to itself conceptions of 
things in their guMUatiroe determination, or lay down real 
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principles as to their possibility, principles ivhich are not derived 
from exp)erienGe, bnt to lohich experience, must exactly conform,— 
we ask a question over which the greatest obscurity has 
hitherto restecU’ 

Plato assumed a prenatal, Malebrancho a present, intuition Dogmatic 
of the Divine Being, as the source of the pure notions and 
principles of the understanding ; and various moralists have 
adopted a similar hypothesis to account for our primary ideas 
of moral law. Crusius, on the other hand, spoke of certain 
rules of judgment and certain conceptions, which God has 
implanted in the human soul in exact conformity with the 
constitution of things. The former writers, therefore, based 
their systems on a supernatural influence, the latter on an 
intellectual pre-established harmony. But such a Beus ex 
machina is the most extravagant resource to which a philosopher 
can betake himself in explaining the origin and value of our 
knowledge : for it not only involves , a palpable case of reasoning 
in a circle, but also stimulates and encourages all the whims of 
pious fancy and all the dreams of baseless speculation.” ^ 

While in this way I was searching out the sources of 
intellectual knowledge, without which we camiot determine the 
nature and limits of Metaphysic, I succeeded in making a dis- 
tinct division of the parts of this science ; and I sought further 
to gather Transcendental Philosophy, or, in other words, all the 
notions of pure understanding into a certain number of Cate- 
gories. jL^or did I follow the manner of Aristotle, who simply 
set them down one after another as they occurred to him in his 
ten Predicaments, but I aimed at a systematic classification, 
determined by a few fundamental principles. Without, how- 
ever, going into any further detail, I may say that the essential 
part of my task is now done, and that I am in a position to la}’’ 
before the public a Criticism of Pure which explains 

the nature of truth, both theoretical and practical, in so far as 

^ An alliisior to his own comparison of the metaphysic of Leibniz to the 
dreams of Swedenborg. 
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it is derived purely from tlie intelligence: and 1 expect to 
complete and publish the first part of this system, containing 
an account of the sources of Metaphysic, its methods and its 
limits, within about three months/’ 

Quesfcio]^ of In this passage Kant draws attention to a defect of the pure 

the objective 

purfcmicep^^''' coiiceptions, which is substantially identical with tliat wliich 

tions. already detected in the Dusertcdion. For there he had 

observed that these conceptions are general, and that tlicy can 
be particularised and individualised only by the aid of percep- 
tions drawn from sense ; and this had led him to set up tlie idea 
of an intuitive understanding as that which alone apprehends 
objects as they are. Here, in like manner, he points out that 
pure conceptions as such, are subjective, and that they cannot 
be determined as objective, unless objects are given which can 
be brought under them ; and, further, that this difficulty would 
not exist if our understanding were intuitive and therefore 
creative; for then there would be no division between the 
general conception and the particulars to be subsumed under 
it. In other words, the distinction of perception and coneep- 
tiori made in the Dissertation, necessarily gives rise to a 
difficulty as to their combination, a difficulty which now re-* 
quires to be dealt with. In the Dissertation, that difficulty 
had not clearly emerged for two reasons; first, because 
Kant was too much occupied with establishing the fe- 
iinetion of perception and the forms of perception from con- 
ception and its forms, to pay much attention to their relation : 
secondly, because he had not yet clearly seen that the pure 
conceptions can find their realisation or objective meaning 
only in their application to the perceptions of sense. N 
had there spoken of them as determining things in themselves, 
though he had implicitly retracted this view by setting up the 
ideal of an intuitive understanding. At the time of the letter 
to Herz, however, this new aspect of the case had dawned 
upon him, and had brought with it the great problem of the 
Oritiqiie, how conceptions, which are not due to experience, 
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should yet be conceptions to which experience rrnist con-, 
formd 

ISTow, it may be observed by anticipation that 
from beginning to end keeps its way between what we may 
call two opposite poles of thought, never losing sight of either/^ 
though the attempt to steer by both often brings it into real 
or apparent contradiction with itself. In the first place, the 
Critique holds by the thought of the Dissertation that concep- 
tion and perception, understanding and sense, are essentially 
disparate, and that indeed in their union they necessarily give 
rise to certain antinomies, which we can solve only by point- 
ing out their source. In the second place, it holds with equal 
firmness by the thought that experience, i.e,, all the knowledge 
of objects that we possess, is based upon this very union of 
perception with conception, or upon the determination of the 
former by the latter. Experience is thus the combination of 
two elements which can never be resolved into one, two 
elements for the differences of which we can never find a 
principle of unity. It is the necessary synthesis of essentially 
heterogeneous factors, which imply and demand each other as 
factors of experience, but which, nevertheless, when brought 
together, repel each other and wiU not be fused into a perfect 
unity. In the end, therefore, when it is carried out to its 
ultimate results, the combination breaks down, and its dispar- 
ate elements give rise to antinomies ; which, however, do not 
cast doubt on experience, but only show that the knowledge it 
gives us is a knowledge of phenomena and not of things in 
themselves. For, in contrast with this empirical union of 
disparate elements, thought, which seeks unity in experience 
and cannot find it, necessarily falls back upon an idea derived 
from itself, in which it cannot but recognise the necessary 
characteristics of the ultimate reality. This idea is that which 
we have already spoken of as the idea of intuitive understanding, 
or of its object, viz., the thing in itself or noumenon. It is for 

^ Observe the sentence italicised in the letter to Herz. 
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Kant, as we have seen, the ultimate abstraction, which we reach 
by negation of conception in its difference from perception, as 
well as of perception in its difference from conception. Whether 
this view of it can be maintained, or whether, as we have 
already hinted, there is another principle which really guides 
Kant’s thought though it may not be consciously present to 
himself, we need not here discuss. It is, however, necessary 
so far to anticipate what follows as to mention that, in Kant’s 
view, the assurance which we have that the idea of reason, the 
idea of the noumenon, is or represents the ultimate truth of 
things, is due not to the speculative, but to the practical, reason, 

Kanfc does not In tlic letter to Herz quoted above, the general line of 

yet speak of ^ . 

the imitation investigation, upon which Kant had entered and which was to 

expeScef terminate only in the Gritiq^ie, is clearly indicated. The 
great question for him was to explain how pure conceptions 
can have an objective meaning, and especially how they can 
have an objective meaning in relation to objects given in 
experience through sense. How, he asks, ''can my under- 
standing produce real principles as to the possibility of things 
with which experience must agree, though they are indepen- 
dent of experience”? Kant as yet says nothing directly as 
to the limitation of these principles to experience or, in other 
words, to phenomena given through sense, and we have 
evidence that for some time after the letter to Herz this 
limitation was not recognised by Kant.^ In fact, this limita- 
tion could not become clear to him till he had advanced some 
way towards his subsequent deduction of the categories. For 
it was the perception that a priori synthesis is possible only 
through the determination of the forms of sense by the unity 
of thought as expressed in the categories, which enabled Kant 
at once to vindicate the a priori principles as principles of 
experience and to limit them to experience. 

1 Cf. Dr. B. Erdmann’s remarks in tke Phil MonaUlieft, XIX. 141 seq., 
and tlae quotations there given from Politz’s edition of Kant’s lectures on 
Metaphysic. Cf. also Phil MonaUheft, XX. 89 seq. 
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I^ow how was this step rendered possible ? The answer to 
this question will become easier, if we first ask ourselves 
another question, viz., what was the point at which Kant re- 
ceived that decisive influence from Hume, of which he so often 
speaks ? ^ Let us look first at what we may call the locus 
dassicus on this subject : — 

'' I confess it freely,” he declares in the introduction to the 
Prolegomenct, “ the remembrance of David Hume was the first 
thing which many years ago interrupted my dogmatic slumber, 
and gave to my investigations in the field of speculative philo- 
sophy a quite new direction. I was far, indeed, from following 
him in the inferences which he drew, and which were so drawn 
by him just because he did not take the problem he had to deal 
with in all its generality, but only stumbled upon one aspect 
of it, which without reference to the whole could give him no 
secure basis of reasoning. Kow, when we start with a thought 
that another has bequeathed to us, a thought well-grounded but 
not fully developed, we may have good hope by persevering 
reflexion to get further with it than the acute writer to whom 
we owe the first spark of light. I, therefore, set myself to 
inquire whether Hume’s objections admitted of being univer- 
salised ; and I was not long in finding that the conception of 
the connexion of cause and effect is by no means the only one 
under which the understanding represents to itself a priori the 
connexions of objects, but that on the contrary, all metaphysic 
consists of such connexions. I sought, therefore, to assure 
myself of their number, and when I had succeeded to my wish 
in doing this, i.e., when I had succeeded in. determining them 
Jill from one single principle, I then proceeded to the deduction 
of them,” i.G., to the justification of their use in relation to 
objects ; “ for I had already assured myself that they were not, 
as Hume suspected, derived from experience but that they iiad 

^ The view that it was at this period that the influence of Hume upon Kant 
is to be dated, is maintained with great force by Dr. B. Erdmann in his intro- 
duction to the Prolegomena and again in a recent article in the jUxhic fur 
PhUowphie, 
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Sprung from the pure understanding itself. This deduction, 
which had appeared impossible to mj acute predecessor, and 
the very idea of which had never occurred to any one else, — 
though every one confidently employed the conceptions in 
question without once asking for the grounds of their objective 
validity,— this deduction, I say, was the most difficult task 
that could ever be undertaken for the behoof of metaphysic. 
And what made it still harder was, that the metaphysic already 
in existence could not give me the slightest help, since my aim 
was nothing less than for the first time to determine the possi- 
bility of metaphysic. hTow, when I had succeeded in solving 
Hume’s problem, not only in a single case, but in relation to 
the whole faculty of pure reason, I could proceed to take secure, 
though as yet but slow steps towards what was my ultimate 
end, viz., the complete determination, according to universal 
principles, of the whole compass of pure reason in its limits as 
well as in its content: which was all that metaphysic stood in 
need of in order to develop its system on a safe and certain 
plan.” 

In this passage Kant tells us that the remembrance ” of 
David Hume broke his dogmatic slumbers by suggesting a 
thought, the sceptical consequences of which, as drawn by 
Hume himself, he at once rejected. At the same time, in 
rejecting those consequences, he generalised the objection from 
which they flowed, and was therefore obliged to find a general 
answer to it. He was thus led into a line of inquiry, the 
result of which was to discover the list of a ])riori conceptions, 
and at once to vindicate their objective validity and to limit 
it to experience. How if we turn to Hume’s JEssays^ (the only 
work of his with which Kant was acquainted,) we find that 
Hume starts with the proposition, which will not admit of 
much dispute, that all our ideas are nothing but copies of our 
impressions, or, in other words, that it is impossible for us to 

^ Hume s E&sayx% edited by Green and Grose, II. 50 Beq . : Inquiry concern- 
ing the Human Understanding, § 7. 
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think of anything; which we have not antecedently fcU eithci* 
by our external or internal senses.” But, he goes on to argue, 
there is nothing in the data of inner or outer sense which 
suggests the idea of a necessary connexion between the par- 
ticular phenomena which we regard as causes and effects of 
each other. As regards outer experience, solidity, extension, 
motion, these qualities are all complete in themselves and 
never point to any other event which may result from them.” 

We know that as a fact, heat is a constant attendant of 
flame : but what is the connexion between them, we have no 
room so much as to conjecture or imagine.” And as regards 
inner experience, the case is not different. Were we em- 
powered by a secret wish to remove mountains or to control 
the planets in their orbit, this power would not be more extra- 
ordinary or beyond our comprehension,” than the fact that by 
our will we can move our limbs. Hence there is nothing in 
the first experience of any phenomenon to lead us to expect 
that it should have a particular consequent ; and the experience 
that it actually has such a consequent is not an impression,” 
from which the idea of necessary connexion can be derived. 
The only thing from which we can derive that idea is the 
'' new sentiment,” which arises in consequence of the frequent 
repetition of cases ''in which the same object is followed by 
the same event,” Le., "the customary connexion in thought 
between an object and its usual attendant.” 

Now, in the last chapter I pointed out that in all this Hume 
is not arguing against the idea of a synthetic power of thought ; 
for he excludes that idea at the outset by the reduction of 
ideas to copies of impressions. He speaks, indeed, of the rela- 
tion of causes and effects as incomprehensible — in conformity 
with his general view of experience as consisting of isolated 
impressions, wdnch have no relations except the external rela- 
tions of time and sjDace. But his object is, not to bring 
arguments against the doctrine that the intelligence possesses 
a synthetic power, but simply to show that in the impressions us 
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given there is no hint or suggestion of “ power or necessary 
connexion.” When, however, we turn to Kant’s words, we 
find that he connects these two ideas and reads Hume as if he 
were arguing against the idea of an a priori synthetic power of 
thought. “ Hume,” he declares, “ started from a single but 
very important conception of metaphysic, the conception of tlie 
connexion of cause an d effect, an he required reason, whicli pre- 
tends to have produced that conception in its own bosom, to 
submit to question. He demanded, in short, that reason siiould 
be forced explicitly to state what justification it has for 
thinking that anything can be so constituted, that, if it is posited, 
something else must necessarily be posited in consequence: for 
that IS what is expressed in the conception of cause. He thus 
proved beyond contradiction that it is quite impossible for 
reason, ^ a priori and out of conceptions, to establish such a 
connexion, a connexion whiVl'i 


aas Humes argument against the possibility of 
a of necessary connexion from experience, as if 
1 to disprove the existence of a synthetic power 
power which, as belonging to pure thought, 
connexions of ideas which are necessary and 
V, as already remarked, Hume did not seek to^ 
ht IS not synthetic ; he assumed it to begin with. 

^Pr6leg<mma, Introduction. 
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It is the premise from which he starts, and indeed the presup- 
position of the whole school of Locke to which he belongs, that 
thought cannot legitimately add to the data given : and Kant 
refutes this presupposition only in so far as his transcendental 
deduction cuts away the ground from Hume’s explanation of the 
origin of the principle of causality, by proving that the particu- 
lar experiences from which Hume derives that principle could 
not exist without it. But, in the first instance, Kant’s argument 
is directed not against Hume’s argument but against his freMgi- 
position that the mind cannot add to the data given to it ; and 
he sees now, what he did not see when he wrote the Essay c;/- 
Negative Quantity, that it is to add to these data to bring them 
under the general principle of causality or to assert that that 
principle has objective validity. Hume awakened Kant 
from his dogmatic slumbers by making him realise that the 
objective application of the conceptions of pure understanding, 
the possibility of which is the problem of the letter to Herz, 
involves a synthesis which, as pw-i, must be universal and 
necessary, and cannot therefore find its evidence in the parti- 
cular experiences which fall under it. But, when this difficulty 
was suggested, the point which by his own mental history 
Kant was led first of all to consider was not,— what Hume 
sought to prove,- — the impossibility of deriving 
principles of synthesis from experience, but the difficulty of 
conceiving how pure thought could become synthetic in rela- 
tion to experience. For, up to the year 1766 at least, Kant 
had been endeavouring, in opposition to the philosophy of 
Wolff, to exhibit the difference between the synthetic con- 
nexion of reality and the analytic process of thought. And 
though in ^^ Dissertation, he had maintained that the 
intelligence brings with it not only formal but also real 
principles of knowledge, yet the question of the application 
of these principles to the data of sense had not yet 
suggested itself. How, however, Kant is forced to consider 
this question, and the result is that he recurs to the doc- 
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trine of his earlier essays that thoiiglit is in itself analytic, 
hut at the same time maintains that it becomes synthetic in 
.relation to the forms and matter of sense. And by a natural 
illusion he regards Hume as discussing the whole problem thus 
suggested. Hence Kant seems to connect the name of Hume 
with a question which really arose out of the Wolffian philo- 
sophy — the question of the possibility of spithesis of pure 
thought; and not merely with the problem whicli Hume 
really considei'ed — the problem of the possibility of extracting 
necessary principles out of experience : the necessity and univer- 
sality of the principles in question being for Kant a conse- 
quence of the a priori character of the synthesis. It is, how- 
ever, the transcendental deduction, in which the a priori 
principles are shown to be presupposed in experience and 
not derived from it, which alone contains Kant’s direct 
answer to the argument of Hume’s Essays; while his ex- 
planation of the way in which thought becomes capable of 
an ampliative or synthetic movement is really an answer to a 
question which had been suggested, not by Hume hut by the 
Wolffian philosophy.^ 

Passing, however, from the question, as to the exact relation 
of Kant’s thought to that of Hume, we can see that from the 
point he had reached, there were two special problems which 
opened up before him. On the one hand, he had to consider 
how, consistently with its essential nature, pure thought could 
become synthetic in relation to experience ; and on the otlier 
hand, he had to show how experience, consistently with Us 
essential nature, could be proved to conform to tlie principles 
thus developed. As a first step towards the solution of the 

1 It may be said to be an answer to Hume in so far as Kant substitutes an a 
•priori synthesis for tbe analysis of ideas derived from experience. Bat when 
Kant says that Hume “required reason, which pretended to have produced 
that conception,” ie., the conception of causality, “in its own bosom, to sub- 
mit to question,” he is not statmg the problem as Hume would have stated it, 
but as he himself was led to state it by his previous criticism of the Wolffian 
Xffiilosopliy, 
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former of these problems, Kant sought to make a complete list 
of the a 2y^^'iori principles, or rather of the pure conceptions 
underlying them. He, therefore, looked about for some 
principle which should not only furnish a criterion of such 
conceptions, but which should guide him to the discover}' 
of them and enable him to make sure that the list so dis- 
covered was complete. JSTow, the I’eference to Aristotle in 
the letter to Herz shows where he first looked for guidance, 
and this idea is confirmed by what he says in the Pwlegooncna} 
As he there tells us, he took Aristotle’s list of categories for an 
attempt to realise what he wanted, and in the light of his own doc- 
trine as to time and space, he was able at once to cast aside three 
of the categories contained in the list — ul% qucmdo, and sitv.s. 
But even as thus purified, the list was of no use to him, for he 
found in it '' no principle according to which the understanding 
could be measured out, and all the functions out of whicdi 
its pure conceptions arise could be precisely and completely 
determined.” He then goes on to say that in order to find 
such a principle, he looked for an act of the understanding, which 
contains all its other acts, and which differentiates itself into a 
series of diflbrent acts only in virtue of the different modifica- 
tions or moments of the process, whereby the manifold which 
is before the mind is brought under the unity of tliought.” 
This act he found to be the act of judging. But in the 
analysis of judgment, which was thus determined to be the 
essential activity of the understanding, he had before him for 
his guidance the work which was already done by the Logicians, 
a work “ perhaps not without defects, but sufficiently accurate 
to enable him, on the basis of it, to set forth a complete table 
of the pure functions of the understanding.” These functions, 
however, as treated by formal Logic, were without any deter- 
mination in relation to objects, and he, therefore, proceede<l 
to refer the functions for judgment to objects in general, or 
rather to the conditions under which judgments are determined 


^ Prolegomena^ § 39. 
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as objectively valid”; and this supplied him witli the required 
catalogue of the conceptions of the mind, a catalogue of whicli 
“he could be certain that it contained all the elements of our 
knowledge of things which are derived from the ])ure under- 
standing, no more and no less.” The result of this method of 
discovery of the categories was to determine for him at tlie 
same time their true meaning and validity ; ‘for it showed that 
“in themselves they are mere logical functions involving no 
conception of any object whatsoever,” and that they get objective 
significance only through the sense-perceptions, to whicli they 
are applied and in application to which they serve only to 
“give universal validity to empirical judgments, which in 
themselves are undetermined in view of all the functions for 
judgment.”^ Kant goes on further to say that the effect of 
this systematic process was, in the first place, “to furnish a 
systematic method, on which every object of pure reason could 
be treated ; and, in the second place, to separate from the 
categories two other classes of conceptions,” which were apt to 
be confounded with them, viz., the “reflective conceptions,” 
and, what is more important, the Ideas of reason, for which a 

quite different source has to be sought. 

It appears, then, that the inquiries out of which the Critique 
I arose proceeded on this fashion. The separation of the pure 
conceptions of the mind from perceptions and especially from 
the forms of perception, which was accomplished in the Disserta- 
tion, led, so soon as it was seen that the conceptions could have 
objective validity only as applied to those very perceptions 
from which they were so distinguished, to an inquiry into the 
possibility and the conditions of this application. This inquiry, 
however, in Kant’s view, could be satisfactorily carried on only 
after a complete list of the pure conceptions, based upon the 
nature of the synthetic activity which they subserve, had been 

juSntf oT^rc/r?”' f f Prolegomau^ between 
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discovered. Now, that activity must be conceived as a process 
in which thought goes beyond itself, beyond its own pure 
analytic unity, to unite with itself something not already com- 
bined in that unity." In other words, it is a process ot judgment^ 
in which different data of sense are brought together under one 
conception and so united with the consciousness of self. And 
in the last resort the understanding itself must provide the con- 
ceptions by which it gives unity to such differences. Hence, 
if there are pure a priori conceptions which the mind derives 
from itself and by the aid of which it unites empirical elements 
with each other and with itself, they must be involved in, and 
constitutive of, the activity of judging. They can, in short, only 
be different “moments” or aspects which become distinguishable 
in the unity of the understanding when we consider it in this 
its essential and characteristic activity. But judgment had 
been thoroughly examined by the Logicians, who had dealt 
with it as a purely formal process of analysing ideas, and in 
this view of it had shown it to have certain aspects, summed 
up under the heads of quantity, quality, relation, and modality, 
with their subordinate species. This result, then, Kant took 
for granted, and with some slight modifications he treated it as 
supplying a complete table of logical functions. The list of 
logical functions again, when judgment was regarded not as a 
merely formal process of analysing ideas but as a process of 
determining objects, translated itself into a list of categories or 
conceptions of objects in general, which was just the list of 
pure conceptions Kant required. He could, therefore, now 
proceed with his great task, the task of proving that we have 
a right to apply these general conceptions to the objects of sense ; 
or, to speak more accurately, to the appearances of sense, which, 
as thus subsumed under the categories, are determined as the 
objects of experience. 

2. There are some very important results which may be 
drawn from this account of the process whereby Kant arrived 
at his list of categories ; but before attempting to state them, it kiH>wkdg«j. 
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seems desirable to look at the other aspect of the transition 
from the Diss^TtcotioTi to the CTit%Q%tc to which reference has 
been made. In the Dissertation, the pure conceptions are 
regarded as ways in which God predetermines all the finite 
and contingent substances with a view to their combination 
into one world, all parts of which are in mutuo rowmcrcio: 
while in the Critique, they are regarded as categories by which 
the conscious self combines the data of sense in relation to 
itself into one experience. In the Dissertation, the objective 
connexion of substances as acting and reacting on each other 
in one world is supposed to translate itself, — by reason of the 
forms of sense through w'hich the world is given to us in 
experience, into the subjective appearance of their existence 
as in space and time ; and thus the unity of all things in their 
dependence on God, appears to us as their existence in one 
space {Omnipraesentia. Phaenovienon) : and the reciprocal deter-' 
mination of their contingent existence through such dependence, 
as their existence in one time {Aetemitas Phamonmion). Finally,' 
if we ask for a ground for this belief in the coincidence or 
parallelism of our subjective representation of the world as one 
world in space and time, with the objective reality, Kant’s 
answer IS that we must fall back on the idea that we, like all 
Jther finite substances, are dependent on one absolute sub- 
itance, whose unity makes the world one, or maintains all finite 
lubstances in such relations, that they can influence eacli 
)ther: and that, therefore, our perception of them which is 
lependent on such external influence, presupposes and con- 
orms to our conception of them which is not so dependent. 

This part of Kant’s speculations is, as he indicates in 
mting to Lambert, imperfectly developed in the Dissertation; 
)ut It supphes the link which is needful to enable us to 
onnect his earlier and later speculations, and indirectly to 
onnect the earlier dogmatic phnosophies of Spinoza, Leibniz, 
M Wolff with the Criticism which Kant substituted for it. 
s ant at a later date said, the essential change from 


Tlie dogmatic 
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dogmatism to criticism was like the change from the Ptolemaic 
to the Copernican system. J nst as Copernicus ^ laugh 1 
Astronomy to refer many of the apparent movements of the 
heavens to the real movement of the earth on which the 
spectator is placed, so criticism taught f)hilosophy to regard 
the objective world from the point of view of our connexion 
with it, and to attribute the general characteristics of that 
world, as it exists for consciousness, to the essential nature of 
our consciousness itself. Prom this point of view the question 
how all objects are combined into the unity of one world, turns 
into the question how that world comes to be such a unity for 
me. Now, while the former question might be answered by i\ 
reference to the unity of God, on whom all finite existences alike 
depend, and who therefore conditions their reciprocal influence ; 
the latter was left, according to the principles of dogmatic 
philosophy, to be answered by the theories of a pre-established 
harmony, or of a continuous supernatural interference. Kant, 
however, who had already ex]3lained the coincidence of things, 
as we loerceim them, with the a ^oriori determinations of space 
and time, by showing that time and space are the forms under 
which alone we can perceive, was soon forced to find the 
explanation also of the connexion of things as we thinh them 
under the pure principles of the understanding, in a subjective 
necessity of the understanding itself. Whenever this idea 
had been suggested, it became clear that the unity of the 
world, as determined by its dependence on one absolute 
principle, will not of itself explain the unity of our knowledge 
of it. On the other hand, the unity of our intelligence with 
itself loill explain the necessary unity and interconnexion in its 
parts of any world that exists for our intelligence. In other 
words, if we take for granted the fact of knowledge and the 
existence of a world which is an object of knowledge, we see 
that that world cannot but conform to the conditions under 
which alone it can become known: in other words, nothing 
can be determined by the intelligence as an object that does 
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not conform to conditions under which alone it can become 
mcli an object. Hence we do not need lo say ihat Ihe object 
in itself is in pre-established harmony with (he mind, or the 
mind with the object in itself,— an asseriion which eon(!radicts 
Rself by breaking through the very limits of knowledge which 
It at the same time sets up,— but we can say that the knowm 
objects as such, must conform to the conditions of know- 
Mge, and that the kuowable object, as sucii, must he 
ui pre-established harmony, if we like so to exj,ress it with 
these conditions. 

, When we have got so far, it begins to be clear that for the 
unity which was before found in (Jad, as an objective principle 
we must substitute the unity of the self. If the world is one 
world for us, it is not because it is one iudepemleutly of the 
action of our intelligence and solely in virtue of the unity of 
1 S divine C<lllS6 I but bcCailSiR if. f^nnnni- . 
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objects are united into one real world in dependence on one 
absolute Being, they are now represented as necessary relations 
by which all objects must be determined, if they are to be 
united as a known world in one consciousness, i.e., in the con- 
sciousness of one self. The dogmatic presuppositions of the 
unity of the world and of the interconnexion of its parts thus 
become vitalised, the former being identified with the unity of 
intelligence and the latter with the special functions of thought 
in which that unity expresses itself. Thus the world of things 
in themselves outside of consciousness is abandoned as the 
unknown and the unknowable : and the whole interest of 
knowledge is concentrated on the process within consciousness, 
by which the data presented to the mind in sense are combined 
and determined as the elements of one experience. The pure 
intelligence by its a 'priori conceptions is still conceived as 
giving objective determination to the data of sense, which are 
regarded as in themselves merely subjective states bound 
together, at best only in a subjective unity of apprehension. 
But this contrast of subjective and objective has changed its 
meaning ; for it now means that it is only as the self brings 
the data of its perception under the forms of its conception, 
that it can have eonsciouness of an objective world as such, or 
can determine its subjective perceptions as perceptions of , a 
world of objects. 

It is most important for the understanding of the Critique 
that we should keep in mind this Gopernican change of the 
centre from which the intelligible world is regarded, and in 
relation to which its varying aspects are exj)lained. Butin 
order that we may do justice to jDrevious philosophies, it is also 
important that we should understand at once the value and 
the limit of the alteration which it involves. Previous philo- 
sophy had taken its stand on the Absolute. It had assumed 
that we are able to place ourselves at the objective centre from 
which all things are seen as they are, in the relations which 
they really hold to each other. Thus Spinoza had maintained 
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that science, the soimtia intuitiva which alone (le,ser\'e,s the 
name of knowledge, necessarily rciiuire.s ns to stari witli that 
idea on which all others depend and to deduce all oilier ideas 
from it; and in his MMcs he had attempted to realise this 
conception by placing the definition of (Jod at the beginning of 
his treatise, and making it the basis of m-erything else. 'Lt 
he had not sufficiently explained how the consdoitsne.ss of man 
which according to him is a mode of one of the atiributes’ 
should be able to reach this beginning, {.<■., to lise to the npj.re- 
hension, not only of the attribute of wliicli ii is a mode but 
even of the substance, which is beyond the .special detennina- 
tions of the attributes and which euibraces tliein all. And 
though Leibniz had made this less uiiintelligiblo by treating 
the individual as a microcosm, or by bestowing uii” the selL 
conscious monad the exceptional gift of a consciousness of C^od 
and of general truth, (thus in spite of his own principles putting 
a qualitative difierence between the self-consci<ms monad and the 
other monads,) he had by such expedients rather indicated than 
Bolved the difficulty. The idea of a " pre-esta],li.shed harmony- 
shows that Its author was conscious that the division between 
knowing and being was still for him an absolute diiLsion even 
at the very moment when he was claiming the right to overpass 
Ik lor If the self-conscious being had been conceived by bim 

would no longer have needed to bring in the thong], t of a 
laimouy to bridge over the division. Kant, therefore.' seemed 

lemneTrr "T -l-n he eon- 

mned all these theones as involving the introduction of a 

6 nachma, and maintained that, besides involvirm- the 
fallacy of reasoning in a circle ennTi ,, c , 
orimr, 1 , , ’ explaining the 

Vn of knowledge, “stimulate and encourage all the wliims 

pous fancy and all the dreams of baseless speculation ” 

ad^t thtr^VT we 

taV +1 • *^®e”es are inconsistent' with themselves in 

mg leir stand at a universal point of view, which yet their 
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account of man’s intelligence does not justify, we must remeni- 
ber that no criticism of our knowledge is possible which does 
not involve that in some way we can reach beyond the defect 
which we criticise. If we recognise the relativity of know- 
ledge, it must be in reference to some standard which is not 
itself regarded as relative; if we say that we know only 
phenomena, it must be in reference to some consciousness of a 
iioumenon which we still possess. The assumption, if we can 
call it an assumption, that we in some sense know what reality 
is, is implied even in the extremest assertion of the limits of 
knowledge. The consciousness that at some point thinking 
and being meet together and coalesce in one, is necessarily in- 
volved even in the most dualistic view of their relations. We 
must take our stand on something beyond the limit to discover 
that there is a limit. In this sense, then, the theories which 
Kant was criticising contain a principle, which cannot be re- 
garded as merely dogmatic except from the point of view of 
absolute scepticism. For it is impossible that the individual 
should be confined to the mere phenomena of his own con- 
sciousness, and that at tlie same time he should be able to 
recognise that he is so confined. Such a recognition involves 
already that there is for him some point of view beyond the 
limit which he asserts. The error of those theories, against 
which Kant had a right to protest, was not that they took 
their stand at a point of view which is beyond the oj)position 
of subjective and objective, or that they started from the idea 
of God, but rather that they took the idea of God as purely 
objective and distinct from the consciousness of self ; or, in 
other words, that they failed to recognise that in self-conscious- 
ness there is contained not merely the consciousness of the 
subject as opposed to the object, but also the consciousness of 
a unity which, while it involves that opposition, at the same 
time transcends it. In other words, they did not recognise 
that in the consciousness of self is involved also the conscious- 
ness of the universal unity or centre which all knowledge 
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implies, and that in this sense, the eonsoimisuoss of self and 
the consciousness of God are essentially bound up with each 
other. While, therefore, we are prepared to admit that they 
were in error, in so far as they did not see that all olyects are 
phenomenal, ie., that they are not things in themselves inde- 
pendent of consciousness, we are not prepared to recognise 
that the ultimate reality consists in such things ; for this would 
imply that the absolute reality is that which has no relation to 
consciousness. Nor are we prepared to admit that it is a 
defect of our Icnowledge, that we cannot apprelieml such things. 
On the contrary, it is in the apprehension of this relation of 
things to the self that we gain the power at once of criticising 
our knowledge, in so far as it abstracts from this relation or 
leaves it out of account ; for in detecting the error of this 
omission we at the same time reach a consciousness of the 
reality, in opposition to which the former object of our know- 
ledge can be determined as phenomenal, 
inaseimaa ^ow, the key to many difficulties of Kant’s philosophy is 

I-O'* far ha (IM not, 

recognise this. I have already indicated in part what the 
answer must be. Kant does see that there is a point of view 
beyond the opposition of thought and being, a point at which 
they fall together; and he sees also that it is because we are 
able to take our stand at this point of view that we are able 
to criticise our knowledge. Furthermore, he holds that this 
pomt of view is revealed to us in or through the pure con- 
sciousness of that self to which all phenomenal objects as such 
are referred, but to which they are at the same time opposed. 

or, wit t is consciousness of self, there comes necessarily the 
Idea of an intuitive understanding, which is not thus opposed 
to Its object, but creates as it apprehends, and apprehends as 

to Kant to be reached) by negation and abstraction,— by an 

, ^ as wen as from perception in its distinction from conception - 
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it shrinks, whenever Kant turns his attention to it, into a bare 
identity, of which he can say that we have no conception 
whatsoever,'' though we have “ a consciousness " of it, and 
though this consciousness, through the moral law, is ultimately 
determined to be a consciousness of the absolute reality. How 
far this view is tenable will be considered hereafter ; what we 
have here to observe is that while, as was indicated in the first 
chapter of this Introduction, the opposition of critical to 
dogmatic philosophy depends necessarily on the regress which 
the former makes upon the presuppositions of the latter ; yet 
this regress must find a point at which it stops, and from which, 
as an ultimate point beyond the opposition of being and 
knowledge, of noimiena and phenomena, it is able to discover 
the errors of the ordinary dualism. It follows, therefore, that 
while Kant's immediate task is to criticise previous philosophies 
for confusing thought with reality, yet indirectly and in the 
end he has also to criticise them for not discovering the true 
point in which these opposites are united. Unfortunately this 
point is for him neither an object of conception nor of percep- 
tion, though it is presupposed in both, and though he assumes 
that we can so far bring it into consciousness as to take our 
stand on it for the criticism of both. 

We are now prepared to take up our deferred examination Kant’s use of 

^ ^ formal Lo^uc 

of the method which Kant used in discovering the list of pure 
conceptions. Kant extracted these conceptions, as he tells us, 
from the idea of the judgment, as that was analysed by the 
Logicians, In order, however, to understand this statement 
we must have before us two points. In the first place, we 
must be aware of Kant’s confidence in formal Logic, wdiich he 
had received as a tradition of the schools, and supposed to 
have come to him unaltered from- Aristotle. And, in the 
second place, w’-e must keep in view the fact that in selecting 
the analysis of judgment as his starting point, Kant did not 
forget that judgment is only one of the operations which tliat 
Logic analyses, and that it always considers judgment in its 
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relation to conception on the one side, and to .syllogism on the 
other. In other words, he recognised that Logic is a .sy.stem, 
and that, if one of its doctrines be used as a ra’inciole nf 
discovery, this carries ) 
others. 

■ As to the first of these 
the Gritiqiie, to come 
trust in formal Logie, as 
thought, when that process is treated 
to its objects. “ Logie, ^ 
second edition, 
the secure path of science, 
that since Aristotle, it has 
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points, we do not need to look far in 
upon the evidences of Kant’s absolute 
a sufficient analysis of the proce.ss of 
in itself without reference 
he tells u,s in the preface to the 
already m the earliest times had got into 
This may be seen from the fact 
never needed to retrace a single 
step, except perhaps in getting rid of a few unueces.sary 
subtilties, or in more distinctly defining its subject matter,— 
improvements which have rather to do with the appropriate- 
ness of the form m which the science is taught than with its 
scientific certitude. It is, moreover, noticeable that it has as 
little been able to take a single step forward, and seems to all 
appearance to have been once for all completed and exhausted. 
Some modems, indeed, have sought to enlarge it hy intro- 
ducing chapters from Psychology, about the "nature of the 
various faculties exercised in knowledge ; or from Metaphysie, 
about the origin of knowledge and the differences of the eerti- 
ude of our knowledge of different objects; or from Anthropology 
about the causes and cures of prejudice, etc. But in makino- 
such additions to it, they have only shown their ignorance rfi 
he pecidiar character of the science. It is not an extemsion, 
t IS only a distortion, of the sciences when we let them pass 
eir hniits mid run into each other; and the limits of Logie 
are veiy easi j deteimined. It is the science which completely 

thh 1 1 demonstrates the formal rules of all 

^ lung (whether it be ajwm or empirical, whatever be its 

itlTy me°et whh”'^ 

It may meet with in our mental 
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Having this opinion of formal Logic, as a science complete 
and perfectly secure in its results, a science which has stood aategoriesand 

■ ■ _ ■ ■ ■ . ■ theldeaS' .. 

the proof of two thousand years without change, Kant can use resijectiveiy. 
it as an absolutely certain guide in founding his new Logic, 
which is to consider not merely the rules for thinking, but the 
rules for the knowing of objects, so far as that is possible a 
2 oriorL 'Eq\n thought, as dealt with by formal Logic, starts 
with the presupposition of a certain given content or idea, . 
which it analyses in judgment into a subject and predicate, and 
which in syllogism it re-analyses till it finds the ultimate 
condition of the judgment, Le., of the assertion which attributes 
that predicate to that subject. This play of pure thought in 
itself, or rather (since analytic thought always supposes some- 
thing to analyse) this play which it carries on without reference 
to the particular character of the matter in hand, is to be 
explained as the mere assertion by the conscious subject of its 
identity with itself in apprehending such matter. It is the 
endless ‘ 1 am I ' of self-consciousness, which it repeats in 
relation to every content brought within its scope. As the 
mind is in identity with itself, so every content it receives into 
its consciousness must be, in like manner, fixed in its self- 
identity. In judgment, indeed, a division arises between subject 
and predicate, but this division is stated only to be denied ; and 
if it has not disappeared with this denial, syllogism by a further 
analysis discovers a middle term by which the difference may 
finally be brought back to identity. 

How, in all this analytic process thought deals with a matter Howtiio 

synthetic, is 

which it has already appropriated, and in dealing with which 
it never needs to go beyond itself. It is a purely subjective 
process that has no reference to any object or to any thing 
but ideas which, as ideas, are already combined with the ' I 
think/ But how is any matter appropriated by our thought 
at first ? The pure unity of the self produces nothing. Its 
work is only to distinguish elements which it again reduces to 
identity, just as in the ^ I am I ’ of self-consciousness it 
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divides the subjective and the objective self only to identify 
them again. What, however, we have to e.x])laiu in tlie new 
Logic is the mode in which,- for the first time, a matter 
which does mt already belong to the self is brought into 
relation to it; or, what is the same thing from tlie opposite 
side, the mode in which the pure self goes beyond itself to 
apprehend that which is not itself. And the only way in 
which we can do so, is by supposing that, in relation to a 
given manifold of perception, the pure unity expands into a 
principle of connexion between the elements of this manifold. 
It thus, as It were, supplies from itself the predicate for a 
subject given in perception, and pei-forms an act of jiulgment 
in attaching that predicate to it. But this act of judgment is 
synthetic, not analytic ; the intelligence does not get the 
piedieate by analysis from the matter presented to it, hut itself 
evolves it out of its own unity. On this view, therefore, we 
might say, that the intelligence determines the data of sense as 
Its object by making itself their predicate. 

In this way we can see how it is that Kant looks to the act 
of judgment, when he is seeking for the pure a priori concep- 
tions. ^ These conceptions spring ont of the iinderstandiiig in 
the activity of judgment, whereby it applies itself to the matter 
0 perception, or, in other words, whereby it turns the matter of 
perception into objects of knowledge to itself. Besting in itself 
thought IS a pure identity, but in experience it becomes a 
principle of synthesis in reference to a given manifold which 
It appropriates. Its identity is differentiated in reference to a 
mam 0 d which it thus determines as its object ; and, on the 
0 her hand, the manifold is. integrated in reference to the self 
of whose consciousness or experience it becomes a part. And 
he different “moments ” or modifications, which this diflereiitia- 
on of thought presents, are to be discovered by considering 
the different aspects of the formal judgment, i., the diiierent 

with a content that has already been brought into unity with 
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it. If we watch what the mind does with a content which it 
has already appropriated, we shall be guided safely to the 
discovery of that which it does in appropriating a new content. 

Thus it is that Kant justifies his procedure in taking the 
logical analysis of the formal judgment as a '' guiding thread ” 
to the discovery of the pure conceptions of the understanding, 

— a procedure the results of which we shall consider in detail 
in a subsequent chapter. 

But judgment is ''made adequate’' in syllogism; i,e.y 
identity of subject and predicate expressed in a judgment is ^ 

reduced to its simplest form by bringing to light a middle 
term which is the principle of unity between the extremes. 

And this higher " function of unity ” must also reappear in the 
case when the unity has to be established, not between the 
mind and itself, as already having a special content, but 
between the mind and the new data which are presented to 
it through sense. Hence the intelligence cannot be satisfied 
with the act of judgment in which these data are determined 
as objects in relation to it, but requires that this act of deter- 
mination itself should find a mediation. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the middle term which is here required cannot be 
found in pure thought or in the data of sense, but only in 
something that contains both, ie., in a prior act of determina- 
tion of an object by a conception; and this again points back 
to a prior act and so on acl infinitum} What the mind is 

^ As showing that the above is a correct analysis of Kant’s way of thinking, 
note what is said (A. 76; B. 101) of the apodictical judgment as contrasted 
with the assertorial and problematical judgments. *^The apodictical judg- 
ment involves that the assertorial is determined by the laws of the understand- 
ing. It therefore makes an assertion a 'priori and expresses logical necessity. 

Now as a thing asserted is only gradually incorporated with the understanding, 
so that we begin by making a problematical judgment regarding it, then 
accept it assertorially as true, and finally declare it to be inseparably bound ux> 
with the understanding, i.e., as necessary and apodictically certain, we 
regard these three functions of judgment as so many moments in the process 
of thought.” In this passage we have very clearly expressed that idea of a 
synthesis with the understanding, which is the modal asjject of judgment 
and which contrasts with the other aspects of it as synthesis for the 
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seeking, namely, a middle term between itself or its own con- 
ceptive activity and the data of sense, can never be found ; for, 
however far we go back, we find still the same diialisni. The 
movement of mind expressed in syllogism can never be com- 
pleted, because its completion would involve a unity of per- 
ception and conception which had no middle term ; ic., an 
intellectual intuition; V Such an intuition, therefore, is 
suggested by reason as an unattainable ideal, although it can 
never be either conceived or perceived. And if there are 
different forms of syllogism, it is to be vsupposed that this 
ideal will present itself in different forms corresponding 
thereto. 

development of these ideas must be reserved for 
an<l'faifure of the sequel; but enough has been said to show how the logical 

the synthetic , ^ • -i i ft ■ 

” • system of judgment and syllogism, which Kant takes for his 
guide, may expand into a system of categories and a system of 
ideas, corresponding respectively to the acts of judging and 
reasoning in which the mind expresses its unity, when that 
unity is taken as a principle not of analysis but of synthesis. 
The point, however, to which I wish here to call attention is 
that Kant in all this development of his thought remains faith- 
ful to the primitive idea expressed in the Bissertation, For there, 
as we saw, the double imperfection, on the one liand, of a per- 
ception which is given to the mind and which, therefore, is not 
one with the conception produced by the mind,— a perception 
which is not conception,— and on the other hand, of a conception 
which is only a general fonn under which the objects may bo 
brought, but which does not particularise itself or determine 
itself as an individual object,— a conception which is not 
perception, — suggested to Kant the idea of a unity in which 
the dualism is removed. But this unity which is neither per- 
ception nor conception, or which is both at once, could not, for 
that reason, be either conceived or perceived. Kant, therefore, 

eLt Othef”^' *^^*°**’ complementary of 
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though he speaks of it as a consciousness which is one with 
the absolute reality, is at the same time obliged to deny that 
we can ever imagine what it is. The method of abstraction 
by which he reaches it forces him to treat it as a movement of 
thought, in which, nevertheless, thought never reaches beyond 
itself : a process of self-determination in which it is forever 
confined to itself. But this is just the analytic process of 
thought with which formal Logic deals. Hence we arrive at the 
conclusion that the ideal of truth or knowledge, which is 
expressed one way as the intuitive understanding, is in another 
way the ideal of a purely analytic thought which never moves 
out of its identity with itself. It is, therefoi’e, only a natural 
development of the thought of the when forn^ 

Logic, in its highest expression in the syllogism, is supposed to 
give rise to an ideal of knowledge which is incapable of being 
realised, because it represents only the pure identity of thought 
with itself, irrespective of any matter. 

This, however, only brings into more decisive prominence the source of the 
great difficulty involved in Kant’s supposition that the ultiniate 
principle, on which we must take our stand to criticise know- 
ledge, is reached by abstraction from both the elements 
involved in knowledge. If it be so reached, the ideal act 
of knowing will have to be conceived as a movement by pure 
identity, a purely analytic movement, in which all differences 
of subject and predicate are eliminated ; it will have to 
be conceived as the formal Logicians conceived the process 
of thought. The question, however, will immediately recur, 
whether this supposed analytic movement be not simply one 
aspect of the process of thought, a process which always in- 
volves difference as well as identity ; and whether, therefore, it 
be not a fundamental error to admit that formal Logic exhibits 
any process of thought which could go on by itself. Lor, 
if this be so, then it will become manifest that the criticism, 
which Kant seems to base on the idea of an abstract identity, 
from which tlie difference of thought and perception is ex- 
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eluded, is really based on the idea of a unity in which that 
difference is reduced to a relative one. On thi.s view, the 
pure analytic or formal Logic will disappear ; and the synthetic 
Logic of experience and science will have to be contrasted, not 
with it, but with a synthesis of a more perfect land, in which 
the perception is not merely subsumed under the concejjtion, 
but in which both are seen to be essential counterparts of each 
other. The intuitive or perceptive understanding will thus 
present itself as an ideal of thought reached, not by abstraction 
but rather by the opposite process, viz., by bringing before 
consciousness the unity which underlies the difference of 
conception and perception, and which manifests itself both 
in producing that difference and in overcoming it. In such 
a view of the process of thought, the syllogism will have a 
meaning, which it has not either in formal Logic or in the 
synthetic Logic of experience. For, in the former, there is no 
explanation why the identity should ever have been left behind, 
and, therefore, no need to return to it; and in the latter, the 
difference introduced remains permanent and insoluble, and 
there is no explanation of the fact that we ever de.sire to solve 
it. According to the view now suggested, however, we can 
find a real meaning for syllogism, as the process througli 
which the necessary differentiation of knowledge is brought 
back to the unity of thought. These, however, are points 
which we cannot yet fully discuss. For the present, let us 
sum up the results arrived at in this chapter in relation to 
the development of Kant’s view of criticism. 


necessardy involves a reconsideration of our ideas, 
i.e., of our conceptions and perceptions of objects, in reference 
to the facidty of knowledge. . With Kant, it begins in a recon- 
aderation of the ideas of time and space, as ideas presupposed 
in aU experience. These ideas are determined as forms of 
; perception, and thus an escape is found from the difficulties 

which arise when they are conceived as objective conditions of 
thmgs. Hence, in the Dissertation, things in themselves are re- 
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garded as defined by the pure conceptions only. But the pure 
conceptions are general ; they are possible predicates for which 
a subject must be given ; in other words, they are subjective 
forms which do not prove their own objectivity. And the only 
matter to be subsumed under these conceptions is the matter 
of sense given under the forms of space and time. In spite, 
therefore, of the opposition which has already been shown to 
exist between the pure conceptions and the perceptions which 
are given under the forms of time and space, it is only in the 
latter that the former can be realised, or find individual objects 
corresponding to them. Thus, in order to show that the pure 
conceptions have any objective value at all, it becomes neces- 
sary to prove that they have apj)lication to the form and matter 
of sense. In this proof, however, the pure conceptions as well 
as the forms of perception become limited to phenomena. 
They become characterised as the forms by which the JEgo 
determines the appearances of sense as objects for itself. Hence, 
it is necessary to find some other ground for the contrast of 
noumena and phenomena than that which was first given. This 
ground is found in the unity of pure self-consciousness, which, 
though presupposed in the a /priori conceptions of the under- 
standing, is already in those conceptions diffei’entiated in relation 
to the manifold of sense. The pure analytic unity, on which 
.Kant makes his ultimate regress, thus yields him a point of view 
from which he can criticise that consciousness of objects which 
constitutes our experience, and oppose to it the idea of a higher 
knowledge and a higher reality. And this at the same time 
explains how the empirical consciousness itself is directed and 
stimulated by an ideal which yet it can -never realise, an ideal 
suggested by the formal unity of thought in its contrast with 
the synthetic unity of experience. We have, however, only the 
idea of such knowledge and such reality — -as Kant, conscious of 
the defect of the logic of analysis, himself suggests ; and this 
result shows that his criticism rests, not on the basis on 

which he himself places it, but on the conception of an intiii- 
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tive understanding, which shall solve the antagonism that he 
declares to he insoluble. The fuller exposition of these ideas 
must be deferred to the sequel : enough has been said to 
suggest such a view of the Critigue of Pure Picason as the 
author might have had in his mind, before he set about the 
linal work of elaborating its diflerent parts. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON". 

rpHE subject of this chapter has been partly anticipated, but 
there are some aspects of the problem of Criticism which 
maybe elucidated by a re-statement of it from a somewhat 
different point of view. Moreover, it is necessary to bring 
what has been - said into closer relation with the language of 
the Critigue itself. 

The object which Xant had in view in the Critical Philo- 
sophy in general, and especially in the G-ritiq'ne of Pure Bmson, 
has been very variously stated by different cominentators, 
according as they have attached more or less importance to 
particular aspects of it. 

To adduce only the most prominent of these differences : it 
has been maintained that Kant’s main object was to prove 
against Hume that there is an a priori knowledge of olijects : 
and it has been maintained that it was to prove against Wolfi' 
and Leibniz that knowledge is limited to phenomena. Again, 
it has been maintained that he was aiming at, and had nearly 
reached, an Idealism, which involves the negation of all '' tilings 
in themselves,” or the assertion that the self is the only ‘thing 
in itself’; ,and it has been maintained that all he sought was to 
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fix once for all the opposition between knowledge and reality, 
to confine sense to an empirical determination of plienoinena, 
and to relegate all noumenal reality to the region of the 
unknown and. the unknowable. And there can be no doubt, 
that passages may be easily quoted in support of each of these 
views, seeing that the task of Kant is a very complex one, and 
what appears as an end from one point of view, or in relation 
to one part of his philosophy taken by itself, becomes in turn 
a means when we contemplate that part in its relations to 
other parts. The different sections of the Oritiqtie have thus a 
proximate purpose, different from that which is the aim of the 
whole treatise ; and that treatise gets a different meaning 
according as we contemplate it as a whole in itself, or as a 
part of a wider plan which from the first was present to Kant’s 
mind, at least in its main outlines, though for convenienee he 
executed it in a series of successive treatises. 

The evidences of this last statement are easy to discover. 
From the itself we learn that in writing it, he was 

contemplating and preparing the way for his other, and especi- 
ally his ethical, works ; and a letter to Herz dated 7th June, 
1771, shows that in his original plan all the investigations 
which were afterwards spread over the three Critiques, were in- 
tended to he gathered in one work, under the title of '' The Limits 
of Sense and EeasonT That work he proposed to divide into two 
parts, one theoretical, and the other practical” The first part 
was to contain two sections, one corresponding to the GrUique 
of Fure Reason and treating of Phenomenology in general ; the 
other treating of Metaphysic, though only as regards its nature 
and method. The second part was also to contain two sections, 
one treating of the principles of feeling, of taste and sensuous 
desire, and the other of the primary rational basis of morality* 
Kow the independent treatment of the different parts of this 
general plan which Kant subsequently adopted, had the effect 
of giving an appearance of finality to the results which were 
arrived at in each of them, thoucfh they were reallv ■nartes 
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one whole, and were originally conceived as such. This fact, 
we may notice in passing, has a very important bearing on the 
controversy as to the agreement of difference of the first and 
second editions of the Critique of Pure Reason. ^ For, as will 
be shown more fully in the sequel, the alteration of Kant's 
views which is supposed to be found in »-the second edition, 
is, partly at least, the result of an effort on his part to remove 
the misconceptions of certain of his readers who had regarded his 
arguments with reference to their immediate results, and without 
reference to the further results which he sought to reach through 
them. These misconceptions Kant sought to meet by bringing 
in anticipative statements of his ultimate purpose, — statements 
which sometimes, it must be confessed, have the effect of intro- 
ducing a new source of confusion into the immediate argument. 

I may best indicate the view taken in this commentary by 
reference to the two poles of philosophy between which Kant 
tries to make his way; viz., Dogmatism, of which the main 
representative is Wolff, and Scepticism, of which the main 
representative is Hume. If we tdkQ Aesthetic 'hj itself, we 
may view it as directed against Scepticism, in so far as it 
shows that the determinations of space and time are not dis- 
covered by analysis but developed by synthesis, and that they 
are not pure “relations of ideas” but have objective reality. 
At the same time, as it proves that this ajmcr-i synthesis has 
reference to the forms of sense, it shows that the objective 
reality in question can be regarded only as phenomenal, and 
that, therefore, no inference can be drawn from the objective 
value of mathematical science to support the idea of the 
possibility of knowing things in themselves. The ultimate 
result of the Aesthetic, therefore, seems to fall on the side of 
Scepticism, in so far as it confines knowledge to phenomena, or 
at least gives no encouragement to the idea of its extension 
beyond phenomena ; and on the side of Dogmatism, in so far 
as it proves that mathematical truth is due to r& jprfori syn- 
thesis, and yet objective. When we go on to the A 
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we find that another step is made towards the exclusion of any 
knowledge of things in themselves and the confinnation of the 
reality of our a priori knowledge of phenomena. For it is 
there shown that the ct priori forms of conception cannot, any 
more than a priori forms of perception, supply an instru- 
ment by which we may reach any knowledge of reality not 
given in sense; while they do supply, and are needed to supply, 
principles for empirical knowledge, i.e., for knowledge of 

phenomenal reality. The result, therefore, is to fortify 
still further the objective validity of a priori principles, 
and to show indeed that without them no empirical 

knowledge is possible : but at the same time, it is to 

strengthen the position of Scepticism in relation to things 

in themselves, by showing that such principles are objec- 
tively valid only as principles for the determination of 
phenomena. The Dialectic, finally, falling back on that pure 
unity of thought in itself, which is presupposed in all con- 
ceptual synthesis, shows that, while that unity suggests ideas 
of noumena or things in themselves, which are not, as such, 
objects of experience, and so gives rise to certain proUems 
which experience cannot solve, it cannot enable us to make 
mere ideas a basis of knowledge, but only to use them as an 
ideal, by which experience may be stimulated and directed, 
without the hope of ever reaching or verifying it. The conclu- 
sion, therefore, to which the Critique as a whole brings us is 
one which coincides, in the main, with the results of Scepticism. 
For while all the posses claimed for the mind are, 

in a sense, vindicated ; while the a priori forms of perceptioii 
and the a priori of the understanding are both 

proved to have objective validity; and even the ideas of reason 
are shown to have a necessary function in relation to the 
knowledge of objects : yet they are all conceived to expend 
their usefulness on experience, ic,, on the knowledge of objects 
which are merely phenomenal : so that nothing seems to be left 
' to bring us, into any relation to things in themselves. 
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We must, however, remember that in relation to nonmena 
the verdict reached bj the GritiqvA in the last stage is really tolhi^^ique 
an open one ; for, while it shows that the ideas of reason have " 
a use in relation to experience, it shows also that they stand in 
an asymptotic relation to it, as giving rise to an ideal of know- 
ledge which cannot be realised in experience. The Critique 
thus leaves room for the possibility that the ideas of reason 
may refer to realities which, because of the nature of our per- 
ceptions, as well as of our conceptions (which have 

essential relation to these perceptions), cannot be determined 
as objects of knowledge. And it is into this room that, 
according to the Critique of Practieal Meason, the moral con- 
sciousness introduces itself — giving assertorial value to the 
ideas which the Critique of Pure Eeasou left problematical, and 
changing the possibility of things in themselves, which corre- 
spond to the ideas of reason, into a certainty, though a certainty 
of faith and not of knowledge. The Critique of Practical Ileason 
thus, so to speak, puts in the keystone which was wanting to 
the completeness of the Critique of Pure Reason, and gives the 
final sanction to that dualism of phenomena and noumena 
wdiich was throughout presupposed. For, though in the 
Aesthetic and Analytic, the phenomenal character of the objects 
of knowledge is proved, in one sense of the term phenomenal, 
i.e., in the sense that they are essentially objects of our con- 
sciousness, still the ultimate reason for separating noumena or 
things in themselves from these objects is given only in the 
Dialectic, where it is shown that there are ideas, which arise in 
connexion with experience, and which even in a sense are 
its presuppositions, but which yet are not realised in any of 
the objects of experience. And this divStinctioii only gives 
rise to. a doubt, or a consciousness of ignorance, until an 
independent basis is found for the assertion of the reality 
of the objects of these ideas. The n/ 

Reason thus first enables us to give the right interpreta- 
tion to the beginning of Critique of Puq% Reason, The 
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further interpretation of both in the Critique of Jud-gmcnt, in 
which Kant attempts to mediate between the theoretical and 
the practical consciousness, and in which he all but brings 
them^ together in a higher unity, — all but turns the realistic 

Dualism of the first two Critiques into an idealistic Monism, 

I need not here do more than mention.^ Enough has 
been said to show how easily Kant is misinterpreted, if we 
stop at any. stage of his argument short of its final result. 
Kant advances in a sort of alternation of movement between 
scepticism and dogmatism ; but his ultimate aim and purpose 
IS to put the fundamental truths of Metaphysic on an im- 
moveable basis by removing them from all appearance of 
collision with the principles of empirical knowledge ; or, looking 
at it from the opposite side, it is to show that the principles of 
empirical knowledge imply a consciousness which is not limited 
to experience, but rather itself limits experience ; and that that 
consciousness, while incapable of giving us the kind of know- 
ledge which we have of the objects of experience, is yet in itself 
the source of a rational certitude, as to those things which can 
neither be seen with the eye nor heard with the ear, and which it 
is beyond the power of our imagination to picture or of our under- 
standing to determine, i.e., to comprehend as objects of kno wledm^,. 

Turnmg now to the special question of the Critique of Pmr 
^Leason, we must undoubtedly say that, taking that treatise as a 
whole, and without reference to any of Kant’s other works,^ it 
IS a proof of the limitation of a priori knowledge to experience 
based upon an examination of the conditions of the knowledge 
w ich is thus limited. At the same time this statement Is 
00 simple, if we do not add that, in showing this limita- 
tion of hmoledge, Kant at the same time shows the necessity 

W clearly within Kant’s 

Amthetic (A. 21) in the second edition o^^ the (b! tr 

. ® Of course, the answer would be different if uro -i. a . 

separately as wholes, which would’ he nearly thouSlofouiT 
legitunate as to take the Ori^ ofPure Season itself as a wW ^ “ 
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of the tliotKjht of objects beyond experience, and leaves open 
the question as to their reality and as to the possibility of 
proving it. Still, in the main and in the first instance, we have 
a right to say that the Critique explains, by the investigation of 
the conditions of the a qmori knowledge which we actually 
possess, that such knowledge is not possible in regard to the 
objects of those inquiries, which we cannot but recognise as 
at once far superior in importance, and far more elevated in 
purpose than all that the understanding can know in the sphei’e 
of experience.” Hence in the Introduction to the Critique, 
where he formulates the general question, Kant does not ask 
how experience, or knowledge of phenomenal objects in general, 
is possible, (a question which rises upon him subsequently in 
the course of thought into which he is led in answering the 
first question,) but simply how a priori knowledge of such 
objects is possible. For it seemed obvious to him that it is 
only by an a piori synthesis that we can go heyond the region 
of experience, and, primarily at least, it was with reference to 
this ''beyond” that the question of the conditions of knowledge 
within experience interested him.^ In this point of view, then, 

^ Of tlie distinction between Kant’s first problem, “how a 'priori knowledge 
is possible” and his second problem, how “experience is possible,” more will 
be said in the sequel. I owe much to Dr. Vaihinger’s Juminous critical account 
of the different ways in which Kant stated his problem in his Coynmmiary o?^ the 
Critique. (Cf. especially I. 189, 357, 387 seq.) I think he sometimes goes beyond 
wiiat is conceivable in his representation of Kant’s imconsciousness of the 
change of his own point of view, and does not attribute enough importance to 
the propaedeutic intention of Kant. We have evidence that Kant often 
deliberately began with imperfect statements which he afterwards modified 
and corrected. (Cf. the statement of Jachmann quoted previously, p. 64.) A 
direct reference by Kant to the imperfection of his first statement we have in 
the Critique (§ 26; B. 161): and he must have been conscious that the whole 
argument of the Aesthetic was more deeply modified by its abstraction from the 
a priori conceptions than could be gathered from what is said at the beginning 
(A. 21 ; B. 35). Again in the Prolegomena, Kant speaks as if the question, 
whether pure mathematics were possible, was completely answered in the 
Aesthetic, but he could scarcely be supposed to have there forgotten his own 
proof in the Critique that a priori conceptions are necessary to mathematics. 
Further evidences will appear in the sequel. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that direct statements by Kant as to his method are not often forth - 
eoming. Kant seldom looks backward ; and it is, therefore, hard to discover 
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it is distinctly to be admitted that Kant, in the first instance, 
raises no question as to the possibility of knowledge or of 
a priori knowledge wUUn the limits of experience. So far, his 
attitude of thought is shown clearly in the assertion that such 
a priori knowledge of empirical objects exists, and that its 
possibility is shown by its reality.^ Thus all tliat the critical 
philosopher has to do is to explam the fact of the existence of 
a priori knowledge of empirical objects, in order that he may 
by this explanation determine the possibility of similar know- 
ledge of objects, which are not empirically given. In this point 
of view, Kant, while he recognises with Hume, that the univer- 
sality and necessity of the principle of causality cannot be 
explained by experience, refuses to follow him in reducing ' 
that principle to an eflect of particular experiences (magnified 
by custom) upon the imagination ; and he even suggests 
that Hume himself would not have adopted such a view, if 
he had seen what it involved, when universalised and 
applied to the principles of mathematics. There is a pure 
mathematical science, and there is a pure physical science, 
which yet is objectively valid : so much Kant asserts as a fact, 
and what he attempts to show is only that this fact does not 
carry with itself the inference that a priori knowledge is 
possible of any other than empirical objects. What the sceptical 
suggestion of Hume does for Kant is to make him realise that 
the fact of such knowledge is one that needs explanation, seeing 
that it is a knowledge that goes greatly beyond anything that 
could be verified by any number of particular experiences. 
The fact itself is an interesting problem: for it involves an 
anticipation of experience, nay even an anticipation which goes 
beyond, not only all that has been, but all that could be, given 
in experience. Thus, when we lay down the principle that 
the angles of a triangle can never be either more or less than 

how far he was aware of the extent to which his first statements needed modi- 
fication. He was certainly not aware of the full extent to which this was 
required. 
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two right angles, or that space has three and only three dimen- 
sions (while time has only one^), we anticipate an endless 
series of experiences, which we have not yet had, and which, 
indeed, we never cem have. We, as it were, dispose hy antici- 
pation of all space and its contents. In like manner, when 
'we say that matter is indestructible and that its quantity 
cannot be either increased or diminished, we lay down a law 
which we cannot possibly verify, and yet which we do not 
hesitate to express without cjualification. We are thus divspos- 
ing by anticipation of all time and its contents. That we do 
this without hesitation is an undoubted fact ; and it is probable 
that we should never raise a question as to our right to do it, 
were it not that the principles used in determining objects in 
time and space and used, as the history of science proves, with 
great success, seem to lead us into many difficulties when we 
ap|)ly them in relation to objects in general ; and were it not 
that the ideas of time and space themselves give rise to similar 
difficulties, whenever we ask whether they are or are not 
universal conditions of objective reality. Thus the very ideas 
and perceptions, which up to a certain point form the securest 
guides for our investigations, seem beyond that point to break 
down, and leave us face to face with insoluble problems. 
Mathematics by its a ])TioTi determination of space arrives at 
conclusions whicli are capable of innumerable applications, so 
long as we are dealing with external objects; but if we take 
space as a universal condition of all objective reality, we are 
led directly to the denial of the existence of spiritual sub- 
stances ; and even in regard to the material world itself, we are 
entangled in hopeless dilemmas, as to its limited or unlimited 
extent, and the finite or infinite divisibility of its parts. In 
like manner, the principle of causality is a necessary guide to 
all our investigations in relation to physical objects ; but if we 
treat it as an absolute principle, we are obliged to deny the 
existence of any free or self-determining being and of any first 

^A. 30 ; B. 46. 
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or micaused cause,’ — a conclusion which comes into eonlliet 
with the principle of causality itself. Such results sliow that 
we cannot treat even the most certain principles of science as 
absolute ; and if they are not absolute, the question immedi- 
ately arises, what is the ground of their validity within the 
sphere in which they are valid ? For if we can discover that 
ground, we shall know also why they are invalid beyond the 
sphere of experience. 

Hence, “ reason has this strange fate in one of the regions 
which it seeks to bring within knowledge, that it finds itself 
burdened with problems, which it is unable to set aside, 
because they are presented to it for solution by its own very 
nature; but yet that it is unable to solve these problems, 
because they transcend all its powers.’’ 

Into this perplexity it falls without any fault of its own. 
It starts with principles, the use of which in experience it 
cannot avoid, and which, indeed, experience abundantly 
justifies it in using. With these it rises gradually (its own 
nature impelling it) to ever higher, ever more remote, con- 
ditions. As, however, it becomes aware that in this way 
its work must ever remain incomifiete, because every answ^er 
gives rise to a new question, it finds itself compelled to take 
refuge in certain principles which transcend all possible 
empirical application, and which yet seem to be so little 
open to suspicion, that even the common intelligence readily 
admits them. But in so acting it plunges at once into dark- 
ness and contradiction : and though it may indeed gather 
from this result that there is some latent error in its procedure, 
yet what that error is it is unable to discover. For the 
principles it has been using, just because they reach beyond 
the limits of all experience, can be brought to no empirical 
test.”' 

We may paraphrase Kant’s view of knowledge as follows : — 
Experience means knowledge of things given us in sense, and 

^ Preface to the first edition of the Critique, 
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it is admitted that, prior in time to the impressions of sense, 
there is no such knowledge. But this is not to he taken to 
imply that there is nothing in experience which is not due to 
sense. By experience^ we mean knowledge of particular facts 
as connected by general principles. Now, the knowledge of 
such principles cannot be legitimately derived from the impres- 
sions of sense, which, if they give us knowledge at all, give 
knowledge only of particulars as such. If it has any legiti- 
mate derivation, or, in other words, if it is knowledge at all, 
it must be derived directly or indirectly from the mind itself, 
or, in other words, it must be a ffiori or based on what 
is a If, however, we take the highest principles of 

this kind which we can find, the principles of mathematical 
and physical science, and if we follow them out as if they 
were absolute principles, we find ourselves entangled in in- 
soluble difficulties. Thus the principle of causality carries 
us back from experience to experience, till it finally carries 
us beyond all possible exjperience, and forces us either to 
extend the succession of phenomenal causes infinitum, or 
to suppose the existence of an uncaused cause,- — -a new concep- 
tion, altogether opposed to that with which we have hitherto 
been working. Thus we are brought face to face with an 
antinomy which we cannot solve, for whichever of these alterna- 
tives we adopt, w^e come into collision with that demand for a 
cause to explain every effect, which had been our unerring 
guide within the limits of sense-experience. Now, this means 
that reason is at variance with itself, if the principle of 
causality is to be taken as absolute; or, if not, then reason 
must have in itself a higher principle, which will at once 
prescribe, and limit, the application of this law of causality, 
prescribe it within, and limit it hJc, the sphere of sense- ex- 
perience. And if this latter alternative be the true one, the 


^ There is a certain ambiguity in Kant’s use of the word experience which it 
is difficult to avoid in reproducing his thought. It is here used in its highest 
sense, but it often means merely the particulars as given in sense. 
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only question remaining will be, whether the limiting principle 
can itself be used to extend our knowledge into the region 
beyond the limit. . 

N'ow, what has been exemplified in the case of causality, 
is to be applied universally to all the general principles, by 
the aid of which our empirical knowledge, whether ordinary 
or scientific, is developed. For, as will be shown more fully 
in the sequel, all such principles, when treated as a])solute, 
lead to difficulties similar to those just mentioned. We liave, 
therefore, no security for those principles or for anything which 
we know by means of them, unless we can see how such know- 
ledge is possible, and at the same time, what is its limit. But 
it is to be observed, that the doubt so cast on the principles of 
experience, as such, is reflected back on them from their applica- 
tion beyond experience, and that, therefore, the determination 
of the question lioio they are valid within experience, has its 
main value in relation to the further question of our knowledge 
of that which is beyond experience. We ask how a irriori 
knowledge of objects is possible in the sphere of sense-experi- 
ence, (or in the sphere of physical and mathematical science,) 
in order that we may discover whether and how it is possible 
beyond that sphere. For, if it is not so possible, it must be 
because some element was present in the former ease which 
is wanting in the latter. On the other hand, if we ask 
whether a priori knowledge is possible in the region of sense- 
experience, it is only because those very principles, wliicli are 
our safest guides in relation to the physical world, seem, wlieii 
we carry them beyond it, to lead to a Materialism, wliich itself 
again breaks down in Scepticism. 

I have already spoken of the rationality of the attitude which 
Kant thus takes up. It has, indeed, been argued that in Kant’s 
assumption of the truth of the mathematical and dymimical 
principles, there was still an element of dogmatic slumber ” 
which he had not yet thrown off, and that a thoroughly 
eritical philosophy would need to begin with a less limited 
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doubt. But the answer is that doubts as to a coherent body of 
science can legitimately arise only, as they do with Kant, at 
its boundary, ie,, only because there is something, — some fact 
or generally accepted idea, — with which the principles of such 
science come into collision when they are universalised, or 
because, when so universalised, they come into collision with 
themselves. In other words, doubt arises because some other 
element of reality — some element which the science in question 
has neglected, but which yet is seen to be necessarily connected 
with its objects as part of the same whole with them — is not 
accounted for by such science. Or, what is the same thing in 
another aspect, doubt arises, because the object of such science, 
when taken as a res coon;phta, as a whole in itself wdiich is not 
part of a greater whole, breaks down in self-contradiction. 
Doubt in any other sense, as was shown in the first chapter, 
involves the self-contradiction of absolute scepticism. It is 
virtually an attempt by means of the intelligence to reach 
beyond the limit of the intelligible world. 

Kant’s denial that we can know what is not given in experi- 
ence is, essentially and in the first instance, a limitation to 
experience, i.e., to the physical world, of those universal and 
necessary princiioles, by the aid of which alone we can reach 
beyond what is immediately given in sense. This purpose is 
already indicated in the investigations out of which the Critique 
arises; for in the Dissertation, as was shown in the last 
chapter, his main aim was to separate the forms of time and 
space, — as forms of sense and therefore applicable only to 
phenomena, — from the pure a priori conceptions, througli 
which he still believed that noumena or things in themselves 
might be known. In the Critique, he extends the same pro- 
cedure to the pure conceptions, which also he shows fco be 
essentially determinations of phenomenal objects as such. The 
effect of this is to leave only the ideas of reason as means of 
determining things in themselves ; and these have in his view a 
value, not for knowledge but only for thought, .as problematical 
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conceptions which are made assertorial only in the faith, of 
practical reason. 

This, however, means for Kant not the negation of all certi- 
• tnde as to that which lies' beyond the limits of experience, but 
rather the opposite. It means the limitation of the a ■priori 
principles, by means of which alone knowledge can be extended 
beyond what is given, to experience ; but it means also the 
freeing of that which is beyond sense-experience from the 
determinations to which all empirical objects as such, i.c., all 
the objects of Mathematics and Physics, are sul)jected. It 
means the denial that nature and necessity include every- 
thing; nay, it means the assertion that neiture and necessity 
have a significance only in relation to a reality which is beyond 
them. Por what Kant conceives himself to prove is that the 
necessity of nature with all its spatial and temporal con- 
ditions, is necessarily referred to a self, which is not a part 
of nature because it is that for which nature is : a self also 
which has in its consciousness of itself a principle by which 
it can determine its own activity independently of nature. 
When, therefore, it is alleged, as it has been alleged 
by some, that the Critiqiie of Practical Poason is an after- 
thought, the object of which is to undo the negative 
results of the Critique of Pure Reasorbj this is not only a 
mistake as to the way in which Kant conceived his own 
system, but it involves the separation of two elements which in 
it are essentially related, viz., the limitation of experience and 
the assertion of that which limits experience as being itself 
beyond the limit. In a passage in the Prolecjomcua, Kant 
makes it the main distinction of his own philosophy from that 
of Hume, that in the former MetajDhysic has not merely a 
negative but also a positive value. Hume called his destruc- 
tive philosophy Metaphysic and attached a great value to it : 
indeed, he tells us that Metaphysics and Morals are the 
weightiest branches of science and that Mathematics and 
Physics are not half so important. That acute writer was 
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here, however, looking only to the negative advantages which 
speculative philosophy would gain from the moderating of its 
excessive pretensions, inasmuch as this would take away the 
very ground for many interminable disputes which confuse the 
human race : but he lost sight of the ^positive evil which must 
accrue, if reason should, be deprived of those most important of 
all prospects or outlooks, which enable it to set the highest 
good as a motive of endeavour before the will.'’^ And in the 
same spirit, in the preface to the second edition of the Critique, 
after dwelling u]Don the negative use of criticism as limiting 
knowledge to objects of experience, he adds that this limitation 
of knowledge is by no means a denial of the possibility of a 
consciousness of objects beyond experience. ‘‘We must be 
/^lable if not to hioiv, yet to tliinh, things in themselves. Tor, 
. otherwise, there would follow from the limitation in question 
the preposterous conclusion that phenomena exist without 
anything of which they are the iDhenomena or appearances. 
Now, if we were to admit that the distinction, which the 
Critique makes necessary, between things as objects of experi- 
ence and the same things as things in themselves, is an unreal 
distinction, we should be obliged to extend the principle of 
causality, and with it the mechanical order of nature, to all 
things whatsoever. It would then be impossible for us to say 
of the same being, c,g., the human soul, that its will is free and 
yet that it is subjected 'to the necessity of nature, i.e,, that it is 
not free, without falling into manifest contradiction ; for we 
should then be obliged to take the soul in the same sense in 
both cases, and could not, therefore, attribute to it contradictory 
predicates. If, however, the Critique has not erred in teaching 
that the object should be taken in two senses, — as phenomenon 
and as thing in itself ; if its deduction of the conceptions of 
understanding holds good, and if consequently the principle of 
causality has application only to things in the former sense, Le., 
as objects of experience, while in the latter sense, or as things 

iR. Ill 7; H. IV. 6. 
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in themselves, they are not snhjected to it : then the same will, 
which in its phenomenal appearance, its visible activity, is 
conceived as necessarily in accord with the law of nature and 
therefore not free, may without any contradiction be thought 
of as free, or not subjected to that law, when it is regarded as 
a thing in itself. . . . The same explanation of the posiim: 
use of critical principles may be applied to our conceptions of 
God and of the simple nature of the soul, though for the sake 
of brevity I pass them over for the present. But the general 
result is that I cannot postulate the reality of God, freedom 
and immortality, for the behoof of the practical use of reason, 
unless I am able to deprive speculative reason of all its claims 
to a transcendent knowledge of the real being of things. And 
this I can do only if I show that, in order to attain such 
knowledge, it must make use of principles which really apply 
only to the objects of possible experience, and must treat 
things in themselves as if they were phenomena. ... I 
must therefore put ImoioUdge out of the way in order to make 
room for faith; whereas the Dogmatism of Metaphysic, i.e,. 
the groundless presumption that we can make our way in 
Metaphysic without criticism, is the true source of all that 
counter-dogmatism of unbelief that comes into conflict with 
morality.'’^ 

One more passage may be quoted from a later treatise of Kant, 
which shows how constantly he looked at the deduction of the 
a priori principles of experience as the stepping-stone to a certi- 
tude, though a certitude not of knowledge but of faith, in relation 
to that which is beyond experience. Speaking of transcendental 
philosophy, he says that, “in it since the time of Aristotle 
not much progress has been made,’' a slowness of advance 
which is due to the nature of the subject: “for, just as 
Grammar resolves the form of a language into its elementary 
rules, and just as Logic in a similar way resolves the form of 
thought into its elements, so Transcendental Philosojphy 
IB. XXVIIL-XXX. 
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resolves knowledge into the concef^tions which lie a priori in 
the understanding and have their use in experience. It is a 
system, the toilsome elaboration of which we might well have 
spared ourselves, if our aim were only to determine the rules 
of the right use of those conceptions and of the principles 
based on them, with a view to empirical knowledge. But the 
case is very different, if our purpose is to advance from the 
sensible to the supersensible. For then it becomes absolutely 
necessary to measure out, in the most thorough and careful 
way, the faculty and principles of the understanding, in order 
that we may discover from what starting point and by means 
of what aids and instruments, the reason may make its waj^ 
upwards, from the objects of experience to those objects which 
are beyond experience.” ^ 

^R. I 489; cf. also I. 559; H. VIII. 520, 577. It may be said that 
all these passages (from the Prolegomena^ the second edition of the 
Critique^ and the Essay on the Progress of Metaphysic since Leibniz) are 
taken from works written after Kant had been alarmed by the “ idealistic ” or 
Berkeleian conclusions deduced from the first edition of the Critique, But the 
doctrine that we are able to think noumena though not to hnoio them, belongs 
also to the argument of the first edition. No doubt this Hhinhing^'’ as will be 
shown more fully in the sequel, involves a really synthetic movement of pure 
thought, which is inconsistent with Kant’s view of it as essentially analytic. 
But in any case it is an element necessarily involved in Kant’s fundamental 
-conception of self-consciousness, which cannot be removed from his with- 

out destroying it. All that can be admitted, therefore, is that Kant was led, by 
the direction of the attack made upon him, to lay more emphasis on an aspect of 
his argument to which he had hitherto given less attention. Ho doubt this gave 
rise to a certain readjustment of the relation of his own to other philosophies ; 
but even this was mainly a consequence of the immanent development of his 
system ; of the necessity under which he was of looking at its principle on a differ- 
ent side when he came to apply it to morals; and also of that clearer conscious- 
ness of his own meaning, which he gained as he escaped from the labour of 
detail and was able to regard his system as a whole. The extent to which 
this development or change went will be considered more fully in the sequel. 
In one important point only is there a change in the second edition, viz., as 
to the relation of inner and outer sense. But I shall afterwards show that, in 
this addition to the Critique and in the new Befutation of Idealism which 
is connected with it, Kant was not really recoiling towards that common sense 
realism, which, in the first edition, he had left behind, but advancing towards 
that more complete and consequent application of the principle of his Transcen- 
dental Deduction, which alone could clear it from the inconsistent psychological 
element which had adhered to his first statement. 
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is tore any It appears, then, that Kant’s limitation of knowledge to ex- 
KanVsview -nerience, and especially his denial of the possibility ot any 
a priori extension of knowledge beyond the limits of expen- 
works^^ ence, may easily lead to a misunderstanding, unless we keep in 
view two things: in the first place, that this limitation is based 
on the reference of experience, (so far at least, as it is deter- 
mined by (X priori principles, and, therefore, so far as it goes 
beyond the data of sense,) to a principle of unity in the conscious 
self which is not an object of experience j and, in the second place, 
that the ultimate end sought in this limitation is not merely 
the refutation of dogmatism and of scepticism, but the eman- 
cipation of the self and also of the other supersensible realities, 
(the ideas of which arise out of, or in connexion with, the con- 
sciousness of self,) from the conditions under which they must 
be brought, if they were objects of experience. It is true that 
the importance of this second object is more definitely insisted 
on in the Frolegomena than in the first edition of the Critique 
and in the second edition of the Critique than in the Prolego- 
mena, This, however, may be explained without supposing 
any actual change in Kant's view. It may be admitted that 
Kant sometimes had his ideas drawn out of focus by the con- 
centration of his thought on his immediate task, and that he 
sometimes rnakes statements which are only to be explained 
by supposing that, for the moment, he is not taking due account 
of the relation of his immediate argument to the whole course 
of reasoning of which it is a part. The mixture of the con- 
scious and the unconscious in all original intellectual w^ork is. 
very subtle, and a writer may often become aware that he has 
not expressed, or not expressed exactly, all he meant, only 
through the misunderstanding of others. Kant was perfectly 
honest, if it is necessary to say so, in asserting that all the 
changes introduced into the text of the second edition of the 
Critique (with one or two specified exceptions) were merely 
formal improvements in the manner of statement of a view 
which he had all along been maintaining ; and undoubtedly, he 
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would have said the same thing of his latest restatement of 
that view, in the essay on the Progress of Metaphysics since the 
Tine of Leibniz, Nevertheless, it may be admitted that through 
all these formal changes Kant was progressing towards a clearer 
apprehension of his own thought, such as was tantamount to 
a development of it. With regard to the point to which we 
have been specially referring, viz., the relation between the 
negative and the positive uses of metaphysic, Kant’s final 
survey of the ground has a clearness and balanced fulness 
which we do not find at any earlier point. But a fair criticism 
will recognise that there is no external change, but only a 
development of ideas which are already present in the first 
edition of the 

In saying so much, however, we have to add the caution The problem 

® ’ of the Cniigwe 

that the problem of Critigne has an essentially dialectical 
character; or, in other words, that it changes its form as Kant 
advances from one stage of its solution to another. Or, perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that, in dealing with the 
special questions which need to be settled with a view to his 
general problem, Kant comes upon answers which force him to 
transform those very questions, and ultimately to modify the 
general problem itself. The general problem was, as we have 
seen, to discover the conditions of an a knowledge of 

sensible objects which we are assumed and acknowledged to 
possess, with a view to determine the possibility of a similar 
knowledge of supersensible objects, of which we cannot be 
assumed to be even capable. Thus Kant was not, in the first 
instance, inquiring into the conditions of knowledge generally, 
but simply into the conditions of a priori knowledge ; for, as it 
is obvious that there can be no a posteriori knowledge of supers* 
sensible objects, it is only in as far as the knowledge of 
empirical objects is a priori that it can cast light upon the 
main problem which Kant has in view. Furthermore, his only 
concern with the a priori knowledge of empirical objects is 
simply to explain it, to exhibit the conditions which make it 
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possible, and not to vindicate it or prove by any other prin- 
ciples its acknowledged validity. 

But as Kant advances in his attempt to deal with the 
problem of the conditions of our a priori knowledge of empiri- 
cal objects, the nature and direction of his argument is gradually 
^ changed, and that in two ways. In the first place, instead of an 
explanation of the conditions of an a priori knowledge which is 
assumed to exist, we find Kant giving us a proof that it does 
exist; and in the second place, instead of an account of the 
conditions under which one kind of knowledge, Viz.y a prior t. 
knowledge, of empirical objects is possible, we find him giving, 
us an explanation of the possibility of knowledge or experienc'?e 
in general. These changes are at first very confusing, and the;p’’ 
have naturally led to the charge against Kant that h^% 
argument is simply a '' vicious circle ” : yet a careful conll- 


sideration will show that they are the inevitable results of the^^ 
development of the problem itself. The difficulty alters as we 
attempt to solve it ; and the only answer that can be given to 
Kant’s first question is one which shows that it is not the right 
question, or at least that in it the problem does not take its 
proper form. Hence what appears as a “ vicious circle ” is 
really the result of the fact that the first question involves an 
uncritical view of things : — or, in other words, that it involves 
at once an unreasonable dogmatic assumption and an un- 
reasonable doubt based on that assumption: and we can 
only attack the doubt through- the assumption. The steps 
of this transition, as it is made by Kant, are as follows. 

In the first place, the a priori principles of mathematics and of 
pure physics, which are the sources of our most certain know- 
ledge of empirical objects, and which were at first assumed as 
unquestionable, — as, in fact, shown to be possible by the fact 
of their existence,— become subjected to a doubt which is 
reflected back upon them from their use beyond the limit of 
sensible experience. As is pointed out in the first words of 
the preface to the first edition of the Critigiu, it is in the 
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natural extension to what is heyoncl existence of the principles 
which have guided us to so many valuable results within 
experience, that we fall into the antinomical difficulties 
of metaphysics.^ But these difficulties awake a doubt of the 
principles that led us into them, which cannot be removed 
until we are able to draw a line between the sphere in which 
they are valid and the sphere in which they cease to be 
valid. From this point of view Kant who at first, as 
has been well said, was “ led by Hume to call into question 
not a priori science, but only the account of it given by 
the Leibnizian school,” ^ became conscious that that science 
itself needed a vindication. Hence we find Kant saying that 
Hume, because he did not distinguish the objects of experience 
from things in themselves, was naturally led to regard the idea 
of cause as itself illusive;^ and that this view, when univer- 
salised, must necessarily lead to a universal scepticism,” — a 
scepticism not only in regard to all the knowledge which pure 
reason claims for itself, i.e.^ not only in regard to metaphysics, 
but also in regard to physics and mathematics, and even in 
regard to the ordinary use of the intelligence. In other words, 
the argument from the reality of mathematical and physical 
science to its possibility is disturbed by the fact that at a 

^Quoted above, p. 2.S6. 

ColiQii, Kajifs Theorie der Erf ahnmg, 

® R. VIII. 170 ; H. V. 50. Cf. A. 765 ; B. 793. Note that in these passages 
Hume’s Empiricism is conceived by Kant as in the first instance producing 
only a scepticism as to the possibility of knowing things in themselves. But, 
as Kant goes on to argue, the general repudiation of a priori principles involves 
a denial also of the a priori elements of experience, and thus deprives ex^jerience 
of that which is essential to it as a knowledge even of phenomenal ob j ects. Hume, 
therefore, cannot stop short of universal scepticism. Cf. A. 762 ; B. 790. “ If we 
cannot make intelligible the possibility of principles of the understanding which 
anticipate experience, we may at first doubt whether we really have such a priori 
possessions, but we cannot assert the impossibility of our having them. . . * . 
We can only say that if we could determine their origin and continuance, we 
should be able to determine the compass and limits of our reason. ” In this 
way we have a right to express “a thoroughgoing scepticism as against all 
dogmatic philosophy which proceeds on its way without pi’evious criticism of 
reason, but not to interdict such positive procedure when it has been duly 
prepared for and secured against doubt by such criticism.” 
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particular point the principles, on which such science is based, 
break down and give rise to antinomies ; and so long as 
the region of error and illusion is not marked off from the 
region of truth, the doubt, which visits the former, must 
invade the latter. It is only when the objectivity of empirical 
phenomena is distinguished from the objectivity of things in 
themselves, that scepticism can be prevented from passing from 
the region to the region within^ experience. Hence, 

that a 'priori knowledge of the things of experience, which at 
first was assumed as a fact that needed no proof but only an ex- 
planation, comes to be regarded as itself requiring a “deduction’' 
or vindication. An account of the conditions of a knowledge 
which we are supposed to have passes into a proof that it is 
possible for us to have it. And this, of course, involves that 
we are not allowed to reason from it as something certain 
to something else which is proved by means of it, but that 
we are obliged first to establish its truth on the ground of 
the previously ascertained truth of something else. In other 
words, we do not merely assume a priori princijiles as true of 
the objects of experience and ask for an explanation of the 
conditions on which such knowledge depends, but we 'assume 
ordinary experience as our starting point and basis and argue 
to the truth of the a priori principles, without which it could 
not exist. 

This last sentence, however, points to another change of the 
problem which Kant’s argument brings with it. The contrast 
with which Kant began was the contrast of a 'priori truth, 
which as such is necessary and universal, with empirical truth, 
which as such is particular and contingent. According to the 
view thus presented, experience can tell us that an object has a 
particular predicate at the moment when it is perceived, but 
not that it must have it, or therefore, that it always has it : 
for, unless we are able to recognise a necessary connexion 
between subject and predicate, we cannot, from the perception 
of their particular coexistence or succession, gather anything as 
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to their relations at any other time or place. It follows, then, 
that we can base universal propositions only on necessity of 
connexion in thought. Thus what Hume states as to causality 
must be universalisecL Our sensible experience does not 
authorise us to go beyond particular judgments of coexist- 
ence or succession, or to say anything about the universal 
relations of the predicates of an object to each other or to their 
subject. But again such particular judgments tell us merely 
what we individually experience at a particular time: they are 
merely “judgments of perception/^ that indicate particular 
states of our subjectivity ; and the question arises how we can 
ever go beyond such judgments. As a matter of fact, we find 
ourselves continually making judgments which refer, not merely 
to appearances of our subjectivity at a particular time, but to 
objects which are conceived as permanently existing, even when 
they are not perceived ; and we find ourselves, not merely 
recognising successions of appearances of these objects for our 
subjectivity, but recognising them as definite successions of 
states in the objects themselves, which take place in them as 
existences independent of our perceptions, and have their 
ground in their nature as such existences. When we look 
at it ill this way, we begin to see that apart from a 2ynori 
principles which may enable us to go beyond our particular 
experiences, these experiences would reduce themselves to mere 
passing appearances of our own subjectivity. In other words, 
even particular experiences of objects, as such, become im- 
possible, unless we are able to transcend them. A 
principles are necessary to experience as a consciousness of 
objects, and the denial of pwi knowledge of objects means 
the denial of all knowledge. Hence arises a necessity for a 
further statement of the problem of the Critique, Kant began 
by asking for the conditions of the a ^priori knowledge of 
empirical objects, taking that as one species of knowledge, 
which can be set alongside of a or empirical know’'- 

ledge: but now he finds that a posteriori is impossible without 
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cb priori knowledge* From this point of view he declares that 

the highest problem of transcendental philosophy is, How 
experience is possible ? In other words, particular exjjerience 
is taken as a fact, and the a priori principles as conditions which 
are necessary to explain it, and which are deduced '' or vindi- 
cated by showing that they are so necessary. The ultimate result 
which we thus reach under Kant’s guidance is a negative 
argument against scepticism as to our a priori knowledge, 
which shows that there is no foundation, no basis of proof, on 
which scepticism can take its stand in order to direct an 
attack against such knowledge* For that very consciousness 
of the particular and contingent, which Hume had turned 
against the consciousness of '' necessary connexion,” is itself 
dependent upon the a priori it is used to condemn. This, I 
say, is the ultimate result we reach under Kant’s guidance ; but, 
as we shall find, it is not clear that Kant himself ever fully 
realised, (it is abundantly clear that he did not always realise,) 
the degree to which his argument had altered the i>remises 
from which at first it started. This point, however, will be 
discussed more fully at a later stage in our inquiry.^ Here it 
may be sufficient to remark that no one has the key to Kant’s 
logic, who does not see that this is the result to which it tendvS, 
and no one does him justice who does not give him full credit 
forit. ■■ ■ 

We have, however, to observe that there is another com- 
plexity in Kant’s thought, in which we may find an explana- 
tion of the fact that the above argument was not carried by 
him to its ultimate result. While Kant argues that a priori 
knowledge of the objects of experience is possible, because without 

^ R. I. 507 ; H. VIIL 536. It is a point worthy of notice that when Kant 
thus brings the centre point of the Critique withm the Analytic, he is on the 
way to establish such a unity of the a priori and the a 2JOderiori within experi- 
ence, as makes intelligible the further step by which, in the Oriliqtie of 
Judgment, he brings together the law of nature and necessity with the law of 
freedom, using the idea of final cause or design as a middle term. 

See below, Chap. I V'.— iTAe Transcendental Deduction of the Cate<jorie.s. 
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it experience would not be possible ; on the other hand, he also 
argues that such a priori knowledge is not possible through 
pure thought alone, but only through ]Dure thought in relation 
to the forms and matter of semse. For the pure a priori 
principles of the understanding, when severed from the 
forms and matter of sense, shrink into forms of analytic 
judgment : i.e., into forms of a thought which never goes 
beyond its own subjective self-identity so as to add to its 
content or to apprehend an object. This view of pure thought 
has already been referred to in the last chapter : but it requires 
a fuller explanation. For the question of Critiqiie^ it may 
be observed, is stated in the Introduction in two alternative 
forms : how is a priori knowledge of objects possible : and how 
are a qoriori synthetic judgments possible ? Flow the equival- 
ence of these two questions is not at once obvious : yet a clear 
view of their relation is essential to the right understanding of 
the Oritiquc, 

The distinction of analytic and synthetic judgments in Kant 
had a double root. On the one hand, it was connected with the judgnSnts:(i) 
Leibnizian distinction between the principle of identity and the by 
principle of sufficient reason ; on the other with the Lockiaii 
opposition of ' trifling ’ and ' instructive ' propositions. It was 
in the former aspect, as we have seen, that the germ of the dis- 
tinction appeared in Kant’s earlier works. Wolff, by reducing 
the principle of sufficient reason to a form of the principle of 
identity, had in effect denied that there is any principle of 
a priori synthesis. And Kant only drew the necessary inference 
when he proceeded (in his treatise the Introd%ictio% of the 
Idea of Negative Qiumtity into Philosophy) to contrast the 
logical relations of ideas with the o^eal relations of things, 
and to maintain that we needs must go beyond the former 
to attain a knowledge of the latter. The ground 

of the affirmation of a predicate is that it is analytically 
contained in the subject; the logical ground of the de^i^^ 
of a predicate is that it is not so contained. But the real 
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ground or cause why a thing comes into existence which 
was not in existence before, or why a thing ceases to exist 
which existed before ; or, putting it in another way, the real 
ground of the existence or non-existence of anything, is not 
thus given. Here the mere laws of identity and contradiction 
will not help us, and we are thrown, according to Eant’s view 
at that time, altogether on experience. For a dogmatic a iniori 
philosophy must develop itself purely by the aid of the laws 
of thought, and if it cannot reach the real reasons or causes of 
things by means of those laws, it cannot reach them at all. 
Another consequence necessarily follows, which is expressed by 
Kant in the treatise on the Sole Rational Groimd for a Proof of 
the Being of God : viz., that existential propositions cannot be 
due to pure thought. For thought, confined to analysis, can 
only bring out clearly what is contained in a conception already 
in the mind ; it can never enable us to go beyond our subjec- 
tive conceptions so as to predicate existence of the object of 
our thought. “ Existential propositions are synthetical,’' and 
synthesis is impossible to the pure intelligence, because it 
cannot be achieved by aid of the principles of identity and 
contradiction. At this time, therefore, Kant’s view was that 
to assert that an object exists for any conception, or to add to, 
or take from, that conception, is impossible by any a priori 
synthesis, and possible only by means of experience. The mind 
is thus confined, so far as its own movement is concerned, to a 
tautological judgment in which a conception is predicated of 
itself, or in which, at most, the predicate only makes clear what 
is already thought in the subject. It cannot of itself discover 
any new connexion of predicates, nor can it go beyond its 
own ideas so as to assert that any object of its thought exists. 
The consciousness of the connexion of the predicates of the 
object with each other as well as of the connexion of the 
object with the subject that knows it, must be due to 
impressions received from the object. How, through such 
affections of our own, we could become conscious of an object 
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which is not such an affection, Kant did not yet attempt to 
show. 

The same distinction of analysis and synthesis, which gi'ew 
out of Kant’s criticism of Wolff, presented itself in a somewhat 
different aspect in the philosophy of Locke. Supposing know- 
ledge of objects through bare thought to be impossible, is it any 
more possible through bare perception or sensation ? In the 
fourth book of his Essay, Locke assumes that the individual sub- 
stance with all its qualities is given in perception, but that the 
knowledge we receive of it through perception is strictly limited 
to the moment in which we perceive it. We cannot learn from 
it anything but a particular combination of predicates in a par- 
ticular subject at a particular moment. We cannot say that 
that subject will possess those predicates at any other time, 
still less can we assume that the class of subjects to which we 
give the same name will always possess them. If we make any 
such statement, the subject of our predicates is only a '' nominal 
essence,” ix,, we are speaking only of an idea in our own minds 
to which nothing may correspond in reality ; and all that we can 
do is to state what is contained in that idea, or in other words 
what we mean by a particular name. Hence, general certainty 
is never to be found but in our own ideas, and all general 
propositions are "trifling,” not " instructive they only 

analyse our ideas. And tlie counterpart of this is, that all 
" instructive ” propositions are singular ; in other words, we can 
combine a hew predicate with a subject only in so far as we have 
the combination presented in perception ; though the " instruc- 
tion ” thus gained does not go very far, since we have no right 
to generalise either the subject or its relation to the predicate. 
All we learn is, e.g,, that "this piece of gold is soluble in aqua 
regia,” or even strictly speaking, only that it is so soluble at 
this moment. It follows that " general propositions on matters 
of fact” are impossible, because they would be instructive 
or, in Kant’s language, synthetic, which is possible only for 
singular propositions. On the other hand, if singular proposi- 
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tions are instructive oi’ synthetic, their synthesis does not 
furnish a sufficient basis for a science of nature, seeing they 
only state a particular combination of the subject and predicate 
from which no general conclusions can be drawn. 

Hume’s criticism of the ordinary and scientific use of the 
principle of causality was little more than a new application of 
Locke’s previous criticism of the principle of substance. The 
latter pointed out that the coexistence of one quality along with 
others can be known only as it is perceived, and that perception 
does not give a ground for asserting any universal relation be- 
tween those qualities such as is implied in asserting that they 
belong to one substance. Hume only adds, that the sn.ccessio^i 
of two different qualities in a substance, in other words, a change, 
can be known only as it is perceived, and that this perception 
also affords no ground for asserting any universal relation be- 
tween what precedes and what follows. The connexion, as 
given in perception, is a singular one, from which no general 
conclusion can legitimately be drawn. If we generalise such a 
relation, we are no longer speaking of the facts of perception, 
but of some ' nominal essence ’ which exists in and for thought 
alone.^ 

JSTow, if Kant abandoned the rationalistic pliilosophy of Wolff, 
because he found that the pure activity of thought does 
not explain synthesis, he soon began to learn from Locke and 
Hume that the synthesis which can be explained by perception 
is very narrowly limited ; that by it, in short, we can explain 
only particular and not universal judgments ; i,e., only judg- 
ments expressing the presence of a particular quality along 
with others in a particular perception, and not a universal 
relation of those qualities in an object which exists when it is 
not perceived; or, only judgments expressing the particular 
sequence of the states of an object of perception which 
corresponds to a particular succession of perceptions in the 

1 Green’s Introduction to Eume, § 223, seq., and Green’s Phtlosophkal Worhs, 
II. p. 2, seq. 
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subject, and not judgments expressing any general rule as to 
the succession of such states under given conditions in an 
object which exists independently of its being perceived. 

When under the converging influence of the English and 
the German philosophy, Kant became aware of the difficulty as treated Iby 

Locke. 

of the question of a 'priori synthesis, his thoughts turned to 
Mathematics, which both Locke and Hume had admitted to 
stand on a different footing from all other knowledge, inasmuch 
as the generality of the propositions laid down in this science 
was not conceived to preclude their being ''instructive,” Locke 
had explained this on the ground that the ideas of Mathematics 
are not ' ectypes f but ' archetypes not derived from any 
reality independent of the mind, and, therefore, not limited by 
the perceptions in which alone such reality is supposed to be 
given. The mind here constructs its own objects and can, 
therefore, determine their relations universally. The question 
of Kant, how we can know that principles whieh are thus laid 
down by the mind independently of experience, and which 
confessedly go beyond anything that can be given in experi- 
ence, have yet objective validity and are not mere constructions 
of the imagination, had occurred to Locke ; but it was disposed 
of so easily that he evidently did not comprehend its iini)ort- 
ance.. “Eeal things,” he declares, " are no farther concerned, 
nor intended to be meant, by any such propositions, than as 
things really agree to those archetypes in his mind. Is it true 
of the idea of a triangle, that its three angles are equal to two 
right ones? It is true also of a triangle wherever it really 
exists. Whatever other figure exists that is not exactly 
answerable to that idea of a triangle in his mind, is not at all 
concerned in that proposition.”^ But the difficulty is that, in 
this case we are supposed to be able to identity the present 
object of perception with the 'nominal essence/ or general 
idea of a triangle, and then to go on to predicate of that 
particular object all the other properties which we have dis- 
^ Locke, IV. 4, 6. 
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covered in or developed from tlie idea ; we are supposed, in 
fact, to be able to make general propositions whicli are not 
trifling, and to apply them, not merely to a ‘ nominal essence ’ 
or idea, but to a real object. On this view, therefore, thought 
without perception is synthetic as well as general, and its 
general synthesis is objectively valid. 

Hume in his earlier treatise attempted to escape firun this 
difficulty, and to trace back the ^ ideas ’ of Mathematics to 
' impressions ^ of space and time : but the attempt led him to 
the denial of the objective validity of mathematical truth, in 
so far as it goes beyond the possibility of empirical measure- 
ment. In his Inquiry he rather avoids the discussion, and 
uses language which is not essentially different from that of 
Locke. “All the objects of human reason or inquiry,” he says, 
“may naturally be divided into two kinds, to wit, Eelations of 
Ideas and Matters of Fact. Of the first kind are the sciences 
of Geometry, Algebra, and Arithmetic; and in short every 
affirmation, which is either intuitively or demonstratively 
certain. That the square of the hypothenuse is equal to the 
squares of the two sides, is a proposition which expresses a 
relation between these figures. That three times five is equal 
to the half of thirty, expresses a relation between these num- 
bers. Propositions of this kind are discoverable by the mere 
operation of thought, without dependence bn what is anywhere 
existent in the universe. Though there were never a circle or 
triangle in nature, the truths demonstrated by Euclid would 
for ever retain their certainty and their evidence.” 

“ Matters of fact, which are the second objects of human 
reason, are not ascertained in the same manner ; nor is our 
evidence of their truth, however great, of a like nature with 
the foregoing. The contrary of every matter of fact is still 
possible ; because it can never imply a contradiction, and is 
conceived by the mind with the same facility and distinctness, 
as if ever so conformable to reality. That the sun will not 
rise to-morrow, is no less intelligible a proposition, and implies 
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no more contradiction, than the affirmation, that it will rise. 
We should in vain, therefore, attempt to demonstrate its false- 
hood. Were it demonstratively false, it would imply a con- 
tradiction, and could never be distinctly conceived by the 
inind.”^ Hume then goes on to say that, in his opinion, the 
sole objects of the abstract sciences of demonstration are 
quantity and number, and that all attempts to extend tliis 
more perfect species of Imowledge beyond these limits are 
mere sophistry and illusion ; and he concludes with the well- 
known saying — •‘'When we rim over the libraries, persuaded 
of these principles, what havoc must we make ? If we take 
in our hand any volume of divinity or school metaphysics, for 
instance; let us ask. Does it contain any abstract reasoning 
concerning quantity or number ? No, it contain any 

experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact and existence 1 
No, Commit it then to the fames : for it can contain nothing 
but sophistry and illusionl^ 

Hume’s assertion, that Mathematics deals with relations of 
ideas, and that a denial of its propositions involves a con- 
tradiction, was understood by Kant as meaning that these 
propositions are merely analytic,^ and that, therefore, their 
generality raises no question as to their objective validity.. And, 
in his ignorance of Hume’s earlier treatise, he even thinks that 
Hume would have been led to question his : whole view of 
knowledge, if he had seen that it involved a denial of the 
truth of Mathematics. This view came the more easily to 
Kant, because he himself held that mei’e ‘relations of ideas ’ as 
such, relations established by the pure activity of thought, can 
only be relations of identity or contradiction, such pure activity 
being merely analytic. The point, therefore, to which he was 
brought by his study of the English philosophy was to recog- 

^ Inquiry concerning Human Understanding^ Section IV. Part 1. 

- An assertion which is accurate, in so far as it was Hume’s first principle 
that ideas cannot be anything but copies of impressions ; but not accurate in 
the sense that Hume had considered the question of the possibility of synthetic 
a priori judgment and tried to disprove it. See above, p, 203. 

VOL. I. R 
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Lise that iix mere perception as little as in mere conception is 
there a ground for any synthesis which goes beyond the data 
immediately given in sense, and that even Mathematics must 
be explained by an empirical philosophy as a mere analysis of 
certain general ideas got by abstraction from perception, but 
which as general ideas must be merely ' nominal essences.' 

The case of Mathematics, however, as was obvious to Kant, 
could not be satisfactorily treated in this way. For in Mathe- 
matics there is a continual acquisition of new truths which are 
all expressed generally, and which are at once applied with 
perfect certitude to objects of perception, nay, which enable us 
to prescribe beforehand the conditions under which these 
objects must be perceived. Here, therefore, we have to provide 
for the case of a synthesis which, as universal, cannot be 
a ^posteriori, and which nevertheless has to do, not merely with 
‘ nominal essences ' or ' relations of ideas,’ but with ' matters of 
fact.’ If we can explain this general synthetic movement of 
thought in Mathematics in such a way as to justify its objec- 
tive application, we may be able also to explain the other 
instances, beyond the sphere of Mathematics, in which a 
synthesis, which as universal must be a p'iori or at least 
rest on an a priori basis, has an objective value. 

Kant, then, starts from this point of view. He does not 
dispute, at least in the first instance, that there is an empirical 
synthesis which enables us to make particular ' judgments of 
perception ’ regarding phenomena or particular objects pre- 
sented to us in perception. It may be the result of his criticism 
to show that such judgments are impossible, seeing that it 
ultimately leaves no 'object’ about which such 'judgments of 
perception ’ could be made. But, in the first instance, Kant 
simply points out that, admitting that a particular synthesis 
can be mediated by sense, which perceives an individual now 
and here in its particular determinations, we cannot so explain 
a universal synthesis, which yet is no mere arbitrary conibina- 
tion of ideas, but expresses a universal truth of fact. Kor, again. 
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can we thus explain how a particular synthesis of experience'; 
such as the proposition that A follows B, should be made the 
ground for establishing a universal law of nature. Now the 
former is what we see in Mathematics; the latter is what we 
see in Physics. In Geometry; e.g,, we determine space, as repre- 
sented in perception or imagination, in certain arbitrary ways 
so as to produce certain figures, and in the figures thus set 
before us we demonstrate certain j)roperties. These properties, 
demonstrated in this particular case, we then at once assume 
to be demonstrated for all such figures, and we transfer the 
results of this arbitrary process of construction in the form of 
general laws to the objects which we perceive in experience. 
In Physics we are not able thus to begin by an arbitrary deter- 
mination of space or time, and by it to establish universal laws 
for the synthesis of perceptions, but we are able to universalise 
a connexion of perceptions which is given in a particular case. 
Thus having perceived that A follows B, we assert universally 
that. A will always follow B in similar circumstances. Now 
the question which Kant asks himself is, How is this possible ? 
How are we able to make universal propositions as to matters 
of fact prior to all actual experience, and how are we able to 
universalise particular judgments of perception so as to base 
general laws of nature upon them ? 


The answer which Kant gives to this question is given in me answer to 

P ■ ° the question 

successive stages, and the question itself somewhat alters as we 

In the Aesthetic 


advance from one stage to the next, 
abstracts from any activity of thought in perception or in 
judgments of perception. He defines sensibility as '' a recep- ; 
tivityfor the perception of objects,” or more fully as a capacity 
of '' being affected by objects so as to acquire through this 
affection an immediate idea or representation of them.” He 
assumes, therefore, or he does not guestion the assumption, that 
sense enables us to make judgments of perception, in which we 
refer sensations to particular objects and so determine them as 
having particular qualities. The only question here is, how in 
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Mathematics, or in the judgments of common sense out of 
which Mathematics arises, we should be able to anticipate 
the synthesis of empirical perception, and without its aid 
to lay down universal laws as to its possibilities. And the 
answer fco this question is, that in order to make such a 
determination of objects of perception possible, time and space 
must be forms of our perception, Le,, the very conditions on 
which affections give rise in us to perceptions of objects. For 
if that be the case, then they will, of course, condition the 
objects of perception ; and whatever determinations we are able 
to discover as necessary for time and space will hold good for 
all objects, which must be perceived as in time and space. 
As presented in perception, all external objects are determined 
as standing in spatial relations to other external objects, and 
all states of objects whatsoever, even our own states, are deter- 
mined as standing in relations of time to the states of these 
and other objects. Just so far, therefore, as we can trace out 
relations between different figures, or limitations of spiace, and 
between different periods, or parts of time, we are able a piori 
to determine relations which will belong to objects as occupying 
space or time. Kay, we may go further and say that it is 
only when determined as occupying particular parts of space 
and time that objects can be objects of perception for us at all. 
Thus the universality of the synthesis by which we determine 
figures in space merely means that this synthesis must neces- 
sarily be transferred to the matter of sense, in the same process 
by which it becomes, or gives rise to, the perception of an 
object. The external object as such has this determination in 
space as a prior condition of any further determinations or 
special qualities, which we apprehend by touch or sight or any 
of the other senses. “ This is the theory that vSpace and Time 
are only subjective forms of our sensuous perception and not 
determinations belonging to objects themselves, but that, just 
for that very reason, we can detei-mine these our perceptions 
a friori with a consciousness of the necessity of the judgments 
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which we thus make, as, e.g., in geometry. Now determining 
means judging synthetically.''^ 

The argument of the Aesthetic, however, as has been already 
suggested, abstracts throughout from an element which yet it 
everywhere presupposes, viz., the activity of thought. .For 
synthesis or judgment obviously has two sides : it is an 
addition of one thing to another, and it is the com- 
bination of one thing loith another: it is differentiation and 
it is integration. Now, if we regard sense as a simple recep- 
tivity, its sensations (or perceptions, if we could call them 
perceptions,) simply resolve themselves into a series of states, 
each without any connexion with the others ; and out of this 
flux of feelings or images no consciousness of any definite 
object could ever arise. No element could be retained to 
qualify the others, no identity could be supposed to be present 
through the differences as the object to which they were all 
referred. Further, what is bub another aspect of the same 
thing, such a consciousness, if we could call it a consciousnesKS? 
could never gather itself up into self-consciousness. It would 
have no permanent unity in reference to which all that 
presented itself successively in it was determined, and, there- 
fore, it could never become conscious of such a unity. Its life 
would be like a stream without banks to confine it to any 
definite course. It could not anything through the 

impressions of its sensibility, it would be blind to all that 
was happening in itself. ‘Data of sense ' might be ‘given’ 
to it, but it would have no ideal hand, no intellectual grasp, to 
receive or hold what was given, but would instantly let it slip 
in the very moment in which it came. 

These considerations show us that, for knowledge as well as Necessity of 

. . ^ the unity of 

tor perception in the proper sense of the terms, two things are Girting S/’ 
necessary which we have not yet considered. In the first of 

place, it is necessary that there should be a unity which jg 
permanent and into relation with which aU the data of sense 
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are successively brought, so that through it they all come into 
relation with each other ; and in the second place, it is neces- 
sary that this unity should he active in combining these data 
in relation to itself. But, further, in order that this unity may 
combine these data in relation to itself, it must differentiate 
itselfin relation to them, or, in other words, it must supply 
from itself forms of combination for that wdiich is given as a 
successive manifold. Bor the mind is not like a casket into 
which things may be thrown and in which they may be 
passive^ held together. The unity, which the manifold has 
for it, must be bestowed on the manifold by its own activity: 
and the same unity must be the means whereby that which 
passes away as a sense-affection is retained as an object or an 
element in an objective consciousness, so as to qualify, and 
be qualified by, other elements given through other sense- 
affections. 

Now, the pure activity of thought, according to Kant, is 
merely analytic ; or if we can call it synthetic, its synthesis is 
based on analysis. If it brings many individuals to a unity 
in one species, many species to a unity in one genius, it is 
merely by aid of an abstraction, which extracts the common 
element from those different species and individuals. It pre- 
sujDposes a content as present to our consciousness, and merely 
brings it to a higher unity for our consciousness by an external 
process of generalisation. We say, “an external process’" 
because, though in this way an effort is made to satisfy 
the mind’s impulse to seek its own unity in its object, yet the 
whole process does nothing to bring the content of the object 
any nearer to the mind than it was at first. • We assume at 
the outset of the process that the object has already been 
brought into a relation to the mind, and made into one of its 
ideas ; but we do not ask how it has been brought into this 
relation, nor do we ask how the relation may be improved or 
the difference be dissolved in a more perfect unity. In the whole 
process we have, therefore, only a subjective movement of 
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thought in relation to a matter which is assumed to be already 
appropriated by it, without any explanation of the original 
process of appropriation. We learn nothing of the way in 
which that, which is not already determined as an element 
in the mind’s consciousness of itself, is to be brought into the 
mind ; nor do we get any explanation of the method in which 
the process of appropriation thus initiated may be carried still 
farther. It is simply that the mind holds the content along 
with its own identity, and, as it were, repeats the assertion of 
its own identity upon it. Yet such a formal process of syn- 
thesis by means of analysis is in contradiction with itself, 
in so far as it is still a process of synthesis, a process in which 
an attempt is made to reach a higher and ultimately the 
highest universal. For the only meaning of this process is 
that thought seeks to overcome the difierence between itself 
and its content, or to find a point where that difference dis- 
appears. The impulse of thought which makes it generalise is 
thus its impulse to seek itself, i,e,, to seek the transparent unity 
of self-consciousness, in the object. But in so far as it is 
merely formal or analytic thought, this effort must be in vain : 
since the highest universal stands opposed to it in an antagon- 
ism which is as immediate and as irreconcileable, as was the 
antagonism to it of the lowest particular with which it started. 

It appears, then, that formal Logic, when it describes thought though it 
as analytic, is describing it as confined to a process which ig them, 
at once meaningless and self-contradictory, a process which is 
the negation of all process. This idea will have to he further 
developed when we come specially to deal with the Analytic. 

Here, it is enough to point out that Kant uses the logical 
account of the analytic movement of thought in judgment and 
syllogism, as a guide to the discovery of the nature of the 
synthetic process by which thought brings a foreign matter 
into relation to itself, or by which it goes beyond itself to 
apprehend a foreign matter. And he finds it possible so to 
use it, simply because in the formal Logic of the schools there 
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was still a faint shadow of the real process of thought which he 
was^ seeking to determine. As we have already seen, formal 
Logic contradicts itself, in so far as it. still represents thought 
as a process of seeking for unity and for the highest unity, mid 
thus indicates in spite of itself the real nature of that synthe- 
tic process by which thought unites itself with its object, or 

finds Itself m that object. Xant, therefore, could certainly find 
in it a kind of sign-post to direct him to that truth of which it 
was, we might almost say, the caricature. 

In this point of view, then, formal Logie suggests the idea of 
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respectively. In the first kind of synthesis, a relation is 
established between the analytic unity of pure thought or self- 
consciousness and the manifold of perception ; or the manifold 
of perception is subjected to a principle of unity derived from 
the activity of thought. In the second kind of synthesis the 
relation so established, by reason of the imperfect cm-re- 
spondence of its synthesis to the unity of thought, has again to 
be subjected to another and higher form of synthesis, \vhicli 
aims at altogether harmonising the first synthesis with that 
unity. The former synthesis gives rise to experience, and the 
latter to the ideal of reason and to the consciousness of the 
imitation or phenomenal character of the objects of experience 
as such. In other words, the former synthesis determines tlie 
data of sense so that they present themselves as a svsteni of 
objects in one experience; and the latter, though failing to give 
a further determination to these objects, yet even by its failure 
iseloses that those objects and their system do not correspond 
to the mind s highest idea of reality. 

The possibility of this vindication and yet limitation of 
experience can only he understood if we recall the results of the 
Aesthekc with such modifications as are necessary when we 
regard them from this new point of view. These results were 
that time and space are a priori forms of perception, nudei 
which ah objects of perception a^ such must present themselvei 
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But now it appears that no objects can present themselves as 
such to the conscious self except through its own synthetic 
activity, and that apart from that activity, what can be 
presented is only a ‘ manifold ’ without unity, which therefore 
is not' characterised even as a manifold. N'ot only the matter 
of sense but even space and time, the pure forms of sense, 
must wait for an activity of thought to gather them into 
the unity of objects of perception. We cannot, therefore, say 
that time and space are principles for the arrangement of the 
matter of perception in the sense that their unity of itself 
determines objects of perception in their relations to each 
other ; but merely that they are forms in which it is possible 
for the data of sense to he arranged in a certain order : for the 
actual arranging of them in that order implies an activity of 
thought. At the same time, in spite of this change, the 
relation established in the Aesthetic between these forms and 
the matter that falls under them remains unaltered, in so 
far as they are still a friori determinations of that matter, 
which it necessarily receives in becoming the object of our 
perception. But instead of saying that the matter of sense as 
it becomes object of perception takes on these forms, we must 
now say that the matter of sense, when determined as object 
for the conscious subject by the synthesis of the understanding, 
is so determined throiigh the forms of sense. Time and space 
are, therefore, presupposed as unities in which the objects of ex- 
perience are placed, in the very act by which they are determined 
as objects of experience. In other words, the act of thought, by 
which the data of sense are determined as objects of experience, 
makes presupposition of another act by which time and space 
are envisaged as unities in which all the objects of perception 
are arranged.^ These two acts, however, are not separated from 
each other: for we do not first perceive phenomena in space 
and time, and then determine them as objects, but, in per- 

^This point cannot be fully explained till we have considered the part in 
knowledge which Kant assigned to the imagination. 
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ceiving and determining things as objects, we perceive and 
determine them as in space and time. 

Union of a jf ^his be the case, we may understand how it is that 

prion percep- 

c'onTepSLsin pHoH Synthetic judgments, ie., a pHori judgments in relation 

experience. Q-bjects, are possible. They are possible in virtue of the fact 
that there are both a priori conceptions and a priori percep- 
tions, or at least a p>riori forms of perception. For so far as 
this is the case, we have the necessary constituents for a pyriori 
synthetic judgments, which yet will apply to all the objects of 
experience. Mere a priori conceptions would not entitle us to 
make such judgments : for they would express merely the general 
combining activity of thought, by which it seeks to bring all 
matter presented to it into relation to its own unity ; and such 
combining activity is simply meaningless without anything to 
combine. Even if we admitted that it could give rise to judg- 
ments, they would not be judgments about anything. Kor 
again would mere a priori forms of perception entitle us to 
make such judgments : for, as forms of perception, they do not 
entitle us to make any judgments whatever, either by them- 
selves or in combination with a matter. But tlm a priori 
forms of conception, when directed upon the matter of percep- 
tion through its forms, will give rise to certain judgments which 
are at once a 2mori and of objective validity, because they 
express the conditions under wdiich alone anytliing can be 
determined as an object. 

On the other hand, we cannot understand this use of the 
a priori conceptions without seeing that it carries with it a 
limitation : for since they are mere forms of synthesis, they get 
application and so acquire a real significance only in relation 
to a given matter — in the present case in relation to tlie 
matter given under the forms of space and time. Their value, 
therefore, as determinations for objects of expeidenee so given, 
affords no presumption in favour of the use of these or any 
other kind of mental synthesis, where there is no such matter 
given. If, therefore, the; mind is not satisfied with the unity 
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of judgment, but goes on to seek the higher unity of reasoning, 
it would need, in order to give objective value to the thought 
thus conceived, another kind of intuition or perception, and in 
the absence of such j)erception it cannot attain to any a priori 
synthesis. The thought of such a unity may, indeed, be of use 
to us as setting up an ideal for the continued exercise of the 
understanding, and stimulating the mind to seek by pro- 
syllogisms to complete its work and bring back the manifold 
objects and events of experience to its own unity ; but such an 
ideal is by the very nature of the case condemned to remain an 
ideal, a thought which cannot be realised in knowledge. 

We are now prepared to understand the importance attached 
by Kant to the distinction of analytic and synthetic judgments; 
and we are prepared also to see how a synthetic judgment is 
conceived as an act of the mind in which it determines 
objects, -while an analytic judgment is conceived as an 
act of the mind in which it abides in itself and merely 
determines the relations of its own ideas. An analytic 
judgment, in short, deals with what already determined as 
an idea of the mind and so already united with the ‘ I think ’ 
of self-consciousness. But a synthetic judgment expresses the 
process by which the mind, so to speak, makes a matter its own 
or goes out of itself to apprehend a matter outside of itself, and 
to unite that matter^ for the first time with the M think ' ; or 
it is an act by which new matter is combined with that which 
has already been united with the ' I think.' Hence it is 
synthetic in two ways : as it unites a certain matter of percep- 
tion to self-consciousness, and as it unites a perceived matter 
which has not yet been thought to a perceived matter which 
already has been thought. As, then, thought can determine the 
data of perception as objects only by combining them with 
each other, and as, on the other hand, that it can determine no 
object as such, except by coinbining these data, it is cleai' 
that a synthetic act and the determination of the object as 

^Of course matter here includes the forms of sense. 


In synthetic 
judgment the 
mind goes be- 
yond itself and 
■what it al- 
ready knows. 
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such are, from Kant’s point of view, one and the same 
thing. 

Objection has been taken both to the distinction of analytic 
synthetic judgments in itself and to the examples by 
, which Kant illustrates it. The former objection has already 
been shown, and will be further shown, to be jusc. It amounts 
to this, that mere analysis is no process or act of thought at 
all, and only appears to be one because the idea which underlies 
it of a movement by bare identity, is not thoroughly carried 
out. If this be true, an analytic judgment would really be no 
judgment but only a meaningless tautology ; and it is another 
aspect of the same statement to say that a purely subjective 
movement of thought which did not determine an object would 
not be a real movement of thought, but only a meaningless 
resting of thought in its own self-identity. Such a judgment 
would never be made, except as a logical experiment to illus- 
trate an imaginary law of thought. If ever, in a sense, 
analytical judgments are made, they are intended to communi- 
cate to others a thought or synthesis which for us has been 
already accomplished; or, in other words, to carry than through 
a synthesis to a conception which we liave already attained 
and which we for their behoof analyse. From this it would 
follow that a judgment which is analytic for one is synthetic 
for another, and that we can tell 'which it is, only by consider- 
ing the state of knowledge attained by the individual who 
makes the judgment. Thus when Kant says that the judgment 
‘ Body is extended ’ is analytic, but that the judgment ‘ Body 
is heavy is synthetic, it might be answered that it is by a 
synthesis that the idea of extended substance is formed, and 
that It IS only a further step in the same process that connects 
the predicate of weight with that of extension. The sole ques- 
tion is, therefore, whether the term ‘ body ’ is taken by us as 
representing the result of a synthesis which has reached the 
second stage, or at most whether it is so taken in general 
usage, a question to which no definite answer could be mven. 
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for general usage is fluctuating and uncertain. If we overlook 
this merely subjective distinction, all judgments are synthetic 
in the making and analytic when made j i.e., judgment is the 
process whereby thought advances to a new conception of its 
object>s; The judgment is analytic in so far as it expresses an 
identity, but the act of judging develops an identity to a (new) 
difference, which it at once expresses and overcomes.^ 

IsT ow, although this is true, yet there is still an important importance of 
purpose served by the Kantian distinction, which becomes 
manifest when we have regard to the way in which Kant puts 
the question of the possibility of synthesis. What, he asks, is 
the tertium c£uid which enables us to get beyond a conception 
we have so as to add new elements to it ? In the case of a 

^ There is a synthesis in the process by which the mind goes beyond its pure 
identity to any object (and, indeed, as has been indicated, there is a double 
synthesis, since it is only as we combine the elements of the manifold 
under a conception that we can combine the consciousness of the object 
so attained with the ‘I think’). Hence if we go back to the beginning, 
there is, on Kant’s view, nothing to analyse. If any analytic judgment 
is possible at this stage, it is only the ‘I am I ’ of self-consciousness, 
and that, as we shall find, Kant admits to be impossible without a synthesis. 

Kote, however, that the two ideas of bringing any manifold to a unity 
under a conception and uniting it as an object wdth the consciousness 
of the self, (or, what is the same thing, going beyond the self to it,} are 
contrasted -with the bare self-assertion of consciousness in its transparent 
unity with self into which no clifierence has been introduced, and which 
does not go beyond itself to anything other than itself. 'When Hegel after- 
wards spoke of the material or extended as that which is external or other 
than itself, because external to, or other than, the self, he seemed to be making 
a play upon words. But that idea springs very naturally out of the opposi- 
tion of thought and perception as exhibited by Kant. I may observe that, if 
we look at it from the point of view of thought, thought in taking into itself 
the very form of sense and so schematising its categories, is already synthetic. 

Hence the determination of body as extended already implies synthesis. For 
the pure category of substance, as Kant subsequently declares, has in itself no 
reference to the form of space. On the other hand, if w'e look at it from the 
point of view of sense, no manifold can be united into an image of perception 
and brought under a conception except by a synthetic act, an act that carries 
us beyond the data of sense. We shall afterwards have to consider more 
closely the nature of this double synthesis. What is said above, is w*ell ex- 
pressed in a passage from Reuss (quoted by Vaihinger, I. 261)— “The act by 
which the connexion of two ideas is established is a synthetic judgment : the 
act by which the already established connexion of two ideas is expressed is an 
analytic judgment.” 
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conception which is abstracted from experience, we can answer 
that the te.rt%xmi quid is to be found in new experience of the 
same object. But in the case of a priori synthesis this answer 
does not avan, and thought, therefore, it woidd seem, cannot 
reach beyond itself. The answer Kant gives is that, thom-h in 
this case there is no empirical perception of an object Torrc- 
sponding to the conception, by which the conception might be 
enriched, there is an a priori form of perception wliieh nmy lie 
retermined in accordance with tlie conception, and wliich, when 
It IS so determined, enables us to add to it. Thus, in thc’whole 
science of Geometry, we are simply adding to our conceptions 
y means of the a pwi perception of space to whicli we apply 
them. This is the only way in which we can deal with' the 
conception of a particular figure so as to discover anythin^^ 
more about it than we already know from the conception itself 
Give a philosopher the conception of a triangle, and let him 
try in his own way to find out how the sum of its angles is 
related to a right angle. What he already has is nothing but 
le conception of a figure which is enclosed by three straight 
es together with the conception of its having three angles. 
Let him reflect on this conception as long as he pleases, he^ill 
get nothing more out of it. He may analyse and make rpiite 
distinct the conception of a straight line, of an angle, or of the 
mimber three; but he will come upon no other properties tlian 
mose w lie a ready he in these conceptions. But let the 
geometer take the question in hand. He begins immediately 
0 construct a triangle. Knowing that two riglit anries are 
equal to the «um of all the adjacent angles which can i; nil 
by lines falling upon one point in a straight line upon one side 
of It, he lengthens one side of the triangle and thus <.ets two 
adjacent angles which together are equal to two righraimles 
ren he divides the external angle of these two by drawing a 

aat he tas t and perceives 

t he has got an external adjacent angle which is enusl lo 

one 0 the internal angles.— and so on through the rest of the 
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demonstration. In this way he arrives, by a chain of inferences 
in which he is always guided by perception, at the perfectly 
self-evidencing and at the same time universal solution of . the 
problem/’I- 

In this reasoning it is assumed that we have already 
conception of a triangle and that it is a possible conception, 
ie., a conception which can have an object. But this result 
also must have been due to a previous synthesis in which we 
constructed that conception in space ; for, as a mere matter of con- 
ception, we can put together in thought any marks we please 
so long as they do not contradict each other ; but it is only by 
actually constructing it in apace that we know that one figure 
is really possible and another not. The ultimate synthesis, 
therefore, on which we fall back is the synthesis by which 
space is determined in accordance with the a priori conception 
of quantity, or in which an object in space is represented as 
an extensive quantum formed by adding spatial units to each 
other. But in this, as in all the subsequent determinations of 
space, we have the same process with its two sides, conception 
and perception ; the former involving a law or principle accord- 
ing to which the elements are to be combined, the latter sup- 
plying a matter which, being combined in accordance with 
this principle, gives rise to new conceptions or adds new 
elements to conceptions fonneiiy possessed by us. 

When we have got thus far, we begin to see that what uiaerence of 

matlieiiiutical 

Kant is maintaining really amounts , to this, that all progress in 
knowledge, or in other words, all synthesis, involves two com- 
plementary processes of differentiation and of integration which 
cannot be severed from each other ; but that there are certain 
cases in which the mind can produce the difference as well as 
the "functions of unity” by which it is integrated, while in 
other oases it can only take up the elements which are given 
to it through affections of sense. At the same time, as we 
shall see, these two cases are only ideally separable by an act 
1 A. 716 ; B. 744. 
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of abstraction; for the pure perceptions, which furnish the 
matter for a priori synthesis, are after all only the forms 
of other perceptions, and, on the other hand, tlie a posteriori 
perceptions are integrated only through the forms of percep- 
tion. Hence integration of the former kind has a side on 
which it is dependent on the affection of sense, and integration 
of the latter kind has a side on which it is a pure construction. 
From this arises the distinction and the relation of the mathe- 
matical and dynamical synthesis, or, to put it otherwise, of the 
synthesis of pure mathematics and that of pure physics. 

That the mental process lias these two aspects or sides, that 
it is at once differentiation and integration, it is not difficult 
to show, and Kant is nowhere more happy tlian in showing it. 
Thus, when he argues for the impossibility of synthesis by mere 
conceptions, what he is maintaining is that a mere ' function 
of unity/ a mere integrating principle, cannot add to know- 
ledge, but can at most only enable ns to realise more clearly 
the unity of the elements which for thought are already 
united ; and when he argues for the impossibility of synthesis 
by mere perceptions, what he is maintaining is tlie impossi- 
bility that a mere series of feelings can construct itself into a 
definite object of thought. The difficulty, however, whicli 
embarrasses us most in following out Kant’s reasoning, arises 
from his preserving in relation to those ultimate functions of 
differentiation and integration that independence, as of two 
mental products externally fitted to each other, which is 
intelligible enough when we speak of conception and perception 
in the ordinary sense. Thus, to take an instance of his own, 
we can easily understand that an object may be perceived in 
the distance which on nearer approach we recognise as a man : 
the conception and the perception, as it were, meeting together 
and the latter being subsumed under the former. But when we 
carry our analysis back to the primitive process by which the 
mind puts its own unity into the ‘ manifold ’ of feeling, which 


it thus 


“recognises’ as an object, we are troubled by the 
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difficulty that each part of the process involves the other parts. 

The ' manifold ' must be there to be brought together as an 
object by the mental unity ; yet it is only through the mental 
unity, in relation to which it is successively taken up 
and brought together, that it can be said to be there at all. 

Ivant seems to suppose, on the one side, a pure unity of 
thought which in itself is merely analytic, and, on the other 
side, a mere dispersed manifold without connection; and then 
he supposes that it is by reference to the manifold presented 
in sense that the unity becomes synthetic, or supplies those con- 
ceptions which may be used in synthesis; while, on the other 
hand, he also supposes that it is by reference to the unity that 
the manifold becomes associated, so as to supply an image of 
perception which can be brought under those conceptions. 

Yet he himself, as we shall see, maintains that the analytic 
unity of thought in us presupposes a synthesis of the manifold 
of perceptions, i.e., that the unity of self-consciousness presup- 
poses the unity of our objective consciousness ; and, on the 
other hand, he is equally solicitous to show that a mere 
manifold without reference to the unity of self-consciousness is 
a mere chaos or GewuH, which '' for iis as thinking beings is 
as good as nothing.” Hence, if we hold Kant to the distinction 
which he makes between perception and conception, it seems 
impossible to relate them ; while if we hold him to the relation, 
we must greatly modify what he says about their distinction. 

Yet he was as earnest in upholding the distinction against 
Leibniz as in upholding the relation against Hume, and to 
leave out either would be to surrender one of the hinges upon 
which his philosophy turns. 

The full explanation of this collision of opposite tendencies how it wus 

™ necessary for 

01 thought in Ivant cannot yet be given. But when we 

^ tain both the 

consider the historical development of his philosophy, 
can see how it seemed necessary to Eant to keep firm 
hold both of the distinetion and the relation. To con- 
fuse perception with conception was to fall back to the 
VOL. I. s 
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philosophical point of view of Leibniz or rather of Wolff, in 
which time and space were treated as '' obscure conceptions ’’ 
and analysis was substituted for synthesis. It was thus to 
build up ‘a dogmatic philosophy of mere conceptions without 
any restraint from experience. On the other hand, to deny 
the necessary relation of perception to conception in know'- 
ledge was to fall into a pure empiricism, which extruded all 
generality from experience, and which thus w^as fatal even to 
empirical knowledge itself. Hence, Jhg^^^ouly theory which 
coul d a void the dangers seemed to him to .^6Cog- 

ms^ both conception and perception as elements necessary to 
experience, but regarded them still as separate and only 
extenally comHned,. The posvsibility that 

they should be correlative elements which were neither to be 
separated nor confused did not occur to him ; because, on the 
one hand, he believed that there was an analytic movement of 
thought in itself apart from perception, and because, on the 
other hand, he conceived that sensation as such is not only 
presupposed in our knowledge but actually contributes an 
element to it — though he recognised that of that element 
nothing can be said which does not involve its relation to the 
‘ I think ’ of consciousness, and that all the terms we use, such 
as the “ manifold ” or the series of sensations,” really involve 
that reference. The value of the Kantian theory, however, is 
just that it maintains a protest against a merely formal 
philosophy on the one side, and a mere empiricism on the 
other ; and that, while it shows the necessity of perception to 
the development of conception, or, in other words, the necessity 
of experience, it at the same time maintains that that percep- 
tion is essentially related to the thought from which it is 
distinguished. 

We see, then, that the essential points of Kant’s doctrine are 
these : — first, that knowledge or synthetic judgment always 
involves perception as well as conception ; secondly, that in the 
case of mathematical synthesis both are a friori ; and thirdly, 
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that in the case of dynamical synthesis, though an a posteriori 
element is involved, yet there is a determination of that 
element through the forms of sense which gives universality 
and therefore objectivity to that which for perception is merely 
particular and subjective. 

The first of these points has already been made sufficiently (i) Synthesis 
plain. It means simply that knowledge or judgment is 
always an apprehension of the many in the one, of the one in 
the many, and that neither can be separated from the other 
except by abstraction. There must be distinction yet unity in 
the process of knowledge, a distinction which in Kant's view 
is ultimately referable to the division of the perception of a 
manifold in space and time from the thought which gathers 
it into unity. 

The second point depends on the fact that the a priori forms (s) Both are a 

^ priori in 

of space and time can by themselves be made objects of 
thought; in other words, that objects may be regarded as they 
are determined only by relations of space and time and by no 
other relations. Hence, taking the conception of quantity as 
our guide, we can make constructions in space and time and 
the results we arrive at are principles universally valid for all 
that is presented as in space and time,^ 

The case is different with the dynamical principles, such as 
substance and causality. Tor there we have to do, not with 
the mere determinations of spaces and times, which can be 
reached by a construction in pure space and time, and which, 
when so reached, can and must be transferred to all objects 
occupying those spaces and times, but with determinations of 
phenomena or perceptions, by which they are referred to 
permanent objects existing in space and time and, as states of 
such objects, have their relations of co-existence and succession 

^ To avoid complexity of statement I do not liere refer to the principle of The 
Anticipations of Em-pirkal Perception which have to do with the synthesis 
whereby the matter of sensation must be united with the consciousness of 
time, the form of inner sense, in order to make possible the qualitative deter- 
minations of objects. 
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fixed according to universal laws. In other words, these 
principles refer to objects in so far as they are distinct 
from the times and spaces they occupy, and yet are deter- 
mined as occupying them and as in them standing in certain 
permanent relations to each other. Hence, the dynamical 
principles not only presuppose an empirical matter of per- 
ception, but fix how^ that matter must be determined, in itself 
and in relation to all other matters of perception, in being re- 
ferred to objects known as objectively existent in space and time. 
Thus, while the mathematical principles presuppose objects deter- 
mined as in space and time, and authorise us to transfer to them 
the quantitative determinations of pure space and time, ie., 
of the forms under which alone they can be represented, the 
dynamical principles show us how the data of sense must be 
determined in order to become referred to such objects. In other 
words, the mathematical principles tell us how objects must be 
conceived, if they are conceived as existing in space and time, 
while the dynamical principles tell us how the matter of sense 
must be determined, in order that it may be conceived as 
referring to objects in space and time. 

III way the question how a priori synthesis is possible 

of the two breaks up into two questions, how mathematical and how 

forms of 

synthesis. physical, a priori synthesis is possible. The answer to the 
first of these questions is an explanation of mathematical 
synthesis as a pure process by which experience is anticipated, 
and a vindication of it on the ground that, when we have 
separated the a priori forms of time and space from the 
empirical objects which they condition, we have command over 
those forms and can determine them at pleasure by a process 
which does not need to be verified by experience, tliough 
its results hold good for all experience. In the otlier case, 
it is impossible to vindicate any such anticipation of ex- 
perience in the particular qualitative determinations of it or 
their particular coexistences and sequences ; for we cannot- say 
prior to experience that we shall have particular perceptions of 
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sight, taste, etc., or that we shall have them in any particular 
order, as we can work out the particular pi’operties of figures in 
Geometry. We can, however, lay down certain general con- 
ditions under which alone such particular perceptions and their 
particular relations in time and space can be referred to objects. 

We can say that if, and so far as, these qualitatively and 
quantitatively determined perceptions are to be referred to 
objects in space and time, they must fall under certain general 
principles which fix their relations to each other. And in this 
way we can lay down the general principle that all objects of 
experience must be conceived as permanent substances, the 
states or accidents of w^hich follow upon each other according 
to universal laws of causation, and coexist with each other 
according to universal laws of reciprocity. 

Now, the value of this distinction cannot yet be fully deter- Ground of tMs 
mined. But it may be seen at once that it rests on the idea 
that our a priori determination of objects is limited to the 
determination by the categories, Jirst^ of the pure forms of 
perception, and secondly, of the matter of perception through 
these forms. It is bound up with the idea of the absolute 
a-postcriority of the matter of perception both as to its presence 
or existence for us in perception, and as to its quality, ix,, 
its non-quantitative character, (for its quantitative character is 
given a priori through the necessity of its being presented 
under the forms of perception, which > again can be specified or 
determined only in accordance with the category of quantity). 

According to this view it is, so far as our understanding is 
concerned, an accident that there is any matter of perception 
given, which we can determine as objective or as referring to 
objects; and it is another accident that that matter should have 
certain particular qualities rather than others. When, there- 
fore, w^e go beyond the quantitative determinations which 
belong to space and time, and proceed to determine anything 
as existing in space and time, and as in space and time 
standing in certain relations of coexistence or succession, we 
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are able only to anticipate those general principles which are 
involved in all determination of objects as so existing and 
related. Thus, e,g., we cannot say when a special sequence of 
phenomena will take place, or what phenomena will stand in 
this relation in time ; but we can say that, if the sequence does 
take place once, it will take place always, whenever all the 
circumstances are similar; for otherwise it could not be 
referred to any object in an experience of which time is the 
condition. 

We have now seen how the problem of the CtHuiup leads to 
its main divisions. The Aesthetic and the Analytic deal respec- 
tively with the two elements of knowledge, perception and 
conception, which are at once distinguished and related ; while 
the Licdectie deals with that discordance between the ideal and 
the reality of knowledge, which arises from the fact, that the 
relation does not overcome, or is not coincident with, the 
distinction, and that knowledge, therefore, means a combina- 
tion of elements extraneous to each other. It is, therefore, a 
combination which does not correspond with the unity of 
thought or self-consciousness, which yet it presupposes as the 
condition of its possibility. This dualism appears objectively 
as the separation of phenomena from things in themselves, 
which, therefore, have a problematic existence so far as. the 
Oritigue of P%ire Beaso7i is concerned. Meanwhile the ideas of 
these problematic objects have a function in relation to that 
very experience which they limit and for which they set up an 
unattainable ideal. 

If we state the general problem of philosophy in the form 
in which Kant finally stated it, as the problem of '' the possibility 
of advancing by reason from the knowledge of the sensible to 
that of the supersensible,”^ the answer of the Critical Philosoph)' 
may be shortly summarised thus. If knowledge of the super- 
sensible is possible, it must be rational or a giriori knowledge ; 
for only by an a priori process can we hope to deal witli that 
iR. I. 488; H. VIII 520. 
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which is beyond all sense. But the insecurity and contra- 
dictions of metaphysic, the '' ruinous disunion of philosophical 
systems/’ forbids us to ask liovj it is possible, till we have first 
settled ivJietlier it is possible. We turn, therefore, to the 
question how a p'^iori knowledge is possible where it is admitted 
to be actual, i,e.^ in relation to the objects of experience. On 
the other hand, if by a recoil of the scepticism, which arises in 
the region of metaphysics, upon the field of experience, it be 
denied that the a pnori principles are valid even in relation to 
the latter, w^e are prepared to show that experience is impossible 
without them, and so to take away the ground from under the 
feet of the sceptic. At the same time we have to explain that, 
as pure thought in itself is ruled by the law of identity, its 
going beyond itself at all must be mediated by perception, and 
its going beyond itself a piori must be mediated by a priori 
perceptions. Hence, where there is no such perception, there 
can be no such synthesis, and the character of the synthesis 
will be determined and limited by the character of the percep- 
tions. But our a priori perceptions are essentially forms of 
sense, i,e., they are forms of a matter which is essentially 
a p)Osteriori, and therefore external and alien to the pure 
intelligence that apprehends it. Hence, neither they nor the 
matter that falls under them can be brought into perfect unity 
with the mind that knows them. The mind is never able to 
consummate the synthesis of its object with itself, and the 
terms of unity by which it determines sensible objects still 
leave these objects inadequately determined, according to that 
idea of knowledge which it carries with itself. Hence 
it is led to make the distinction of the nouniena it can 
think from the phenomena it can know. But as the former 
are presented to it in no perception or intuition, it is obliged 
to recognise that it is incapable, so far at least as theoretical 
reason is concerned, of rising beyond the problematical existence 
of the noumena or of turning the thought of them into 
knowledge. 
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^^pei'ience would not be possible, is thus one side of his 
others argument; the other side is that the conditions under which 
such knowledge is realised are such as are not found except in 
sensuous experience. And the great question that arises out of 
the whole process is, whether the effect of it is not to break 
down that opposition of analysis and synthesis upon which the 
opposition of phenomena and noumena ultimately rests • or 
rather to show that that opposition is a relative, and not an 
absolute, one.^ Or, to put all in a word, does not Ka'nt, in 
s owing the limitation of the empirical or phenomenal view of 
the world, himself point out how that view is to be supple- 
mented and corrected, so as to exhibit to us the world as it is 
m rts reality? Is not the defect of the Critigiie what was 
indicated in a previous chapter, that it conceals under the 
appearance of a process of abstraction, by which we rise to a 
mere analytic unity, a process of ‘concretion,’ which reaUy is 
an advance, through a relative unity of unreconciled elements 
to a unity of differences which is organic, and therefore, in a 
true sense « priori and tramparent ? If so, we may repeat in 
a serious sense what has been proposed as a kind of rcductio 
ad aimrdmi, that beyond the problem of the possibility of 
amori knowledge is the problem of the possibility of; the 

ihque 0/ Pure Season. For so loncf 'is thm-B is 

j-r. 1 ^ , . , • m so long ds there is an unexpressed 

thought, which IS latent beneath the expressed thoiioht and 
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the aipreeaetl thought bj briugiug into ptominenoe its i.uplidt 
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JN a previous chapter, we have seen that the main ideas of 
the Aesthetic, in relation to time and space as the forms 
of perception, were developed hj Kant about ten or eleven 
years before the publication of the Critigwe of Pure Reason, and 
about two years before he even entered upon the investigation, 
the results of which are given in the Analytic, It is, there- 
fore, remarkable that after so long a period, the Aesthetic 
repeats the corresponding sections of the Dissertation with only 
subordinate modifications. From this it might naturally be 
inferred that Kant built his new edifice on a foundation which 
he considered to be immovably established, and which was 
left untouched by all the subsequent developments of his 
speculation. This inference, however, would be erroneous. 
The it is true, reniains almost unchanged in form: 

but this is not because it was still regarded by Kant as in 
itself satisfactory, but because in the first part of his book he 
wished to treat one of the aspects or elements @f the truth, 
without being hampered by the necessity of considering its 
relation to other elements. Thus, he leaves out of account all 
consideration of the activity of thought, which is necessary to 
make the manifold of sense an object for the self-conscious 
intelligence. Kay, in the corresponding section of the Pro- 
Ugomena, even goes the length of speaking of the science 
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Kant to serious misunderstanding from . those who took his 
first word for his last,^ It may be feared that the misunder- 
standings to which the hearers of Kant’s lectures were exposed, 
have been fully paralleled among the readers of the Gritique, who 
have taken the statements of the Aesthetic as final, and have made 
no allowance for the explicit as well as the tacit corrections sub- 
sequently introduced. At the same time, it has to be admitted 
that Kant himself was not always careful to work out fully 
that correction of his first presuppositions which was made 
necessary by the new principles introduced in his subsequent 
investigations. 

The method of Kant has obvious advantages for any one who 
is prepared, not merely to receive passively the reasoning of the 
Gnticiuc, but to rethink the whole process of reflexion by which 
it was produced, and who, therefore, treats the Aesthetic only as 
the first step in that transformation of ordinary conceptions, 
which is to be continued throughout the whole work. What, 
however, probably induced Kant to leave the Aesthetic in the 
form w^hich it has in the Gritiqm was not merely his desire 
to subject the reader to a process of Socratic dialectic and so 
gradually to lead him on from his own ground to the point to 
which it was desired to bring him. Kor was it simply the 
historical fact, — though that may have had some influence,— 
that Kant had thrown the principles of the Aesthetic into the 
form which they take in the Gritique, long before he saw the 
necessity of the further step taken in the The final 

reason was that the Aesthetic is> necessary to make intelligible 
the very statement of the problem of the Analytic. Tor, as has 
been shown in the previous chapters, what makes it necessary 
to deduce, or justify, the objective use of the categories is just 
that opposition between conce^^^ and perceptions^ which it is 
one main result of the Aesthetic to establisln Kant had 
reached the question of the Analytic through a course of 
investigation which was made necessary by the opposition of 
^ See above, p. 64. 
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thought and sense established in the Bis&evtalion, and he did 

not see how to carry his readers to the same result by any 
other road. ^ 

to the principles of the Leibnizian philosophy 
the distinction between a ijriori and 
their ® posteiioli coincides Avith the distinction betwcicn hnowledfe 
deriyed from conceptions and knowledge derived from percep- 
tions; and it is a distinction of degree and not of kind 
conception differing from perception merely in the distinctness” 
with which the elements in it are separated from eacli other’ 
?Eace and time were regarded as being merely confused 
- , conceptions of the relations of objects, time correspou.ling to the 
conception of dependence, and space to that of reciprocal 
cepencence. So long as this theoiy prevailed, no difficulty 
could arise as to the relations of conception to perception, or, in 
0 ler words, as to the application of pure conceptions to 
perceived objects; for there could be no difficulty in bringing 
ogetheiv elements which were not essentially distingui.ffied 

the leads to the conclusion that the distinction of 

onception and perception is not merely one of degree; and 
hat It does not coincide with the distinction ofapmriand ' 
c^osenon; but that on the contrary it rests on an essential 
cifference of kmd between two faculties, each of which has its 
owna^; timeand space constituting the aj>nori of sense 
fi’om the pure conceptions which constitute the 

question as to the value or objective application of the pure 
oncei.mns necessarily arises ; for if by their essential chariler 
inceptions are severed from the perceptions through which 
lone they can be individualised or realised cLj t 
becomes necessary to show how, in spite of their opposition to 
and disparateness from, these perceptions, they L yet bJ 
egi imately applied to them. If it he true that thought has 
^01 above, p. 90. 
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laws of its own, which would lead it, if left to itself, to 
determine objects in a particular way, — a way which is essen- 
tially different from that which it must follow if it is to 
determine objects through perception, — then we are forced to face 
the problem of the Analytic, i.e,, the problem whether thought 
can be legitimately used to determine the data of perception at 
all. And beyond this again arises the question of the Dialectic, 
whether, besides the determination of the objects given in 
perception, — a determination by the intelligence of a matter 
which is essentially disparate from it, and in which, therefore, 
it cannot realise its own idea of knowledge,— the intelligence is 
able to attain to any other determination of objects which is 
adequate to that idea. 

The Analytic and the Dialectic cannot, therefore, be understood ^em^tak^s 
except from the point of view reached through the Aesthetic. 

and in tlae . 

The Aesthetic is the statement of a dualism, which is partly 

overcome in the Analytic hj the reduction of sense and 

thought to elements or factors in empirical knowledge. But 
in Kant’s view, this dualism cannot be completely overcome ; 
and the Dialectic, therefore, shows us thought recoiling from the 
imperfect result of its work in experience, and setting up for 
itself an ideal which with such materials can never be realised 
What hinders us from perceiving this is mainly the fact that 
the Aesthetic fully states only one side of the oj)position, 

leaving the explanation of the other side till a later stage. 

If, however, we connect with thQ> Aesthetic tho section of 

the Analytic on the "Amphiboly of the reflective conceptions,' in ' 
which we have a direct criticism of that dogmatic philo- 
sophy in opposition to which the theory of the Aesthetic 
was developed, we are able to see clearly how the antagonism 
there expressed is related to the combination of the opposed 
elements attempted in the Analytic, and the partial re- 
assertion of the antagonism in the 


^ This point will be discussed more fully in the chapter on the Schematism 
of the Categories. 
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, pKys“Smd is the main argument of the .? We 

toiSpo^ttoM have already seen how Kant in the Dissertation was led to 

01 Sp8*C0 (lllCL 

separate the forms of time and space from pure conceptions 
on the one side, and from the special matter of sense on the 
other. They are, he contends, a ■priori, hut they are the a 
priori not of thought but of sense, the forms of sensible per- 
ception: and it is this view of them alone which is reconeile- 
able with the existence and the nature of the science of 
Mathematics. This is the general summary of the argument 
which is divided into the two stages of what he calls the 
metaphysical and the transcendental expositions of space and 
time. The..' metaphysical exposition’ shows that they are 
a priori and what kind of a prierri t\i%j are: the ‘tran- 
scendental exposition ’ shows, that they are a source of a prirnd 
synthetic judgments, and^Jhat _tMs is 'possible only on the 
supposition that they are the forms of perception. The 'meta- 
physical exposition again is divided into two parts, as it proves 

that time and space are a priori and that they are perceptions. 
Let us take up successively these three points (1) that space 
and time are a primi ; (2) that they are perceptions ; (3) that 
only as the a pniori of perception, as the forms of perception, 
can they explain, and that as such they can fully explain, our 
u priori synthetic judgments in regard to space and time and 
their development in the science of Mathematics. 

^ Space, Kant argues, is a pnon, i.e., it is not a general 
inception abstracted from particular objects previously given 
in experience: for aU reference of sensations to an external 
object, ie., to an object which is in a different place from that 
which I occupy, or in a different place from other objects, pre- 
supposes space. In other words, all determination of particular 
objects as occupying a particular place and standing in a rela- 
tion of externality to other objects, presupposes space as that in 
which we place them. The idea of space, therefore, cannot be 
got from objects as they are given in sense, for these could not 
be determined as they are except on the presupposition of 
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space. External objects, in short, are primarily determinations 
of space, and space, therefore, cannot be taken as a mere deter- 
mination of them. An outer experience exists for us only 
through the idea of space, as that which is necessary to 
constitute it, and that idea cannot be abstracted from the 
experience of which it is the condition. It may be said, 
indeed, that we do not apprehend space before we apprehend j 

objects in it, and this is true. But the question is not of 
priority in time. Though the spatial condition may not aiDpear 
except in the determination of external objects, it appears as 
its logical presupposition. ,We do. not apprehend space and 
then objects in it, but w^e apprehend objects on the presupposi- 
tion of space, and we determiM^ Hence also 

while we can, by abstraction, empty space of the objects which 
determine it and thereby leave space as the presupposition of 
an infinite number of particular determinations or objects in it, 
we cannot invert this process and abstract space, while yet leav- 
ing the objects or particular spatial determinations unchanged. ' 

Neither in imagination nor in perception can we get rid of i 

space which is the universal condition of both. The same ,1 

reasoning may be repeated in relation to time, which is not i 

abstracted from the states of objects that are presented as j 

successive or coexistent, but is the presupposition of the per- | 

ception of phenomena in those relations, and which we can, i 

therefore, by abstraction empty of phenomena, though we are | 

unable to represent those phenomena as not in it. ^ 

Hant s argument is, on the one hand, directed against Leibniz Kant’s argn* " 

^ ^ ’ ment du-ectcd ; 

lor whom space and time were confused ideas abstracted from 
an experience of things which were known in their pure nature S™. | 

and relations independently of and prior to space and time, I 

and, on the other hand, against Newton, for whom space was an ’ 

objective reality independent of the mind. This explains cer- ^ 

tain peculiarities in the form of the argument, which are apt to : 

be misunderstood by those who think of it as directed against r 

Hume. It explains, e.ff., why the priority of space and time is ! 

I 
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made the main argument for their a-priority: for it was the 
adoption of the Newtonian view of space as prior to objects 
which immediately led Kant in the DisscrtcUiori of 1770 to 
infer that it is an a priori form of perception. At that time 
Kant did not yet question the fact that individual objects as 
such are given to us in sense through the affections which 
they produce. But he saw that time and space are forms in 
virtue of which these objects are arrangecb or ratlier are capable 
of being arranged, in a certain order in relation to each other. 
And, he argued that, if this order u prior to objects in our 
consciousness of them, if they present themselves as special 
determinations of it, it cannot be presented to us through the 
affections in which they are given. It must be a form which 
belongs to the receptivity of sense through which they are 
perceived. 

woSVSe® If Kant had been thinking primarily of Hume's reduction 

ZvftakL if of time and space to copies of impressions,^ the argument would 

directed 

gainst probably have taken a somewhat different form. He would 
have dwelt more upon the impossibility of extracting the ideas 
of space and time from sensation. He would have pointed out 
that to say that the object which affects us is ' here ' and 
' now ’ present to us will not explain how we should he con- 
scious of it as ' here ’ and ' now ’ present. For we cannot be 
conscious of the ' here ' and the ' now ' except as we relate it 
to other ^heres’ and 'nows' and, indeed, ultimately to all 
' heres ' and ' nows,' i,e,, to all space and time ; and this im- 
plies a synthetic act which brings together the manifold of 
sense in relation to a permanent self. This line of argument, 
however, would have involved an anticipation of the Amdytio, 
and would have at once forced us to consider the necessity of 
the pure synthesis of the understanding for the apprehension 
of space and time as well as of objects in them. But in the 
Aesthetic, Kant still abstracts from all consideration of the 

^ As a matter of fact Hume’s Treatise on Human Kaiv/re, in which this reduc- 
tion was effected, was not known to Kant. 
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spontaneity of thought as distinguished from the receptivity of 
sense. He, therefore, merely argues that, since the apprehen- 
sion of space and time is presupposed in that apprehension of 
objects whicli alone we can suppose to be given in perception, 
they must be a priori forms with which the sensibility invests 
its object in the very perception of it, and not themselves due 
to the presentation of the object in sense.^ 

2. The second point which Kant seeks to prove is that time ( 2 ) space and 
and space are perceptions, not conceptions. His argument is 
that all the marks by which a perception is distinguished from 
a conception are applicable to space and time. The object of 
a conception is universal, of a perception, individual. How 
there is only one space and one time : for all special spaces are 
parts of the one space, and all times of the one time. '' They 
(the parts of space) cannot precede the one all-embracing space 
as the constituents out of which it may be put together, but on 
the contrary they can be thought of only as in it."’ To get a 
general conception of space, we should need,j^rsii5 to limit space 
in different ways and thm to abstract from all that is peculiar 
to any special limitation of it. Such a general conception 


^ Cohen {Kaiifs Thtorm der Erfctliruwj^ p. 95) supposes Kant in his first argu- 
ment to be opposing Hume, because Hume regarded space as an abstraction 
from the images of perception, which w’ere supposed to present us with 
-^Houred points in a certain order, wiiile Leibniz calls space an abstraction only 
in order to exclude the idea of its independent existence as 
monads, and regards the idea of it as an “ eternal truth.” 
acquainted with Hume^s Treath 


separated from the 
But Kant w’^aa not 
>•6, in which alone this derivation of space from 
sensible impressions is given, and on the other hand, he certainly thought that 
Leibniz, as he conceived space to be a relation of things which presupposed 
their existence, w'as logically bound to regard it as dependent upon the experi- 
ence of those things. This is clearly indicated in the passage where he con- 
trasts the opinions of Newton and Leibniz [Aesthetic, § 7 ; A. 39 ; B. 57) and in 
the corresponding passage of the Dissertation (R. I. 323 ; H. II. 407). Since 
writing the above, I find that in the Rejlexionen Kant's (II. 347) it is directly 
stated that ‘‘if the conception of space, as Leibniz thinks, were taken from 
things, propositions relative to space, as being empirical judgments, would not 
have any apodictic certainty.” In the note Dr. Erdmann points out that this 
proves Cohen’s opinion to be mistaken. It may also be pointed but that 
Leibniz’s assertion that the idea of space is an ‘ eternal trnth ’ is in conflict 
with his assertion that it is a confused idea. 
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would, however, contrast directly with the idea of the one 
space, which is presupposed in all limitations of it, ie., in 
all perceptions of special parts of space or of objects in space. 
Uor a general conception, such as animal, plant, etc., is no 
whole in which all special animals and plants are parts, hut 
merely represents the common element present in each and all 
of them. Space and time, further, are represented not only as 
wholes but as infinite wholes, i.e., wlioles which have an 
infinite number of parts in them. At least we may go on 
acl infinitum adding part to part without exliausting space, 
(and we can see from the beginning that we shall never 
exhaust, it,) just as renewed or continued attention to the 
perception of an object enables us to go on detecting new 
qualities in it.^ But a conception is made up of a definite 
number of marks, which cannot be increased without altering 
the conception. It may contain an indefinite number of 
individuals under it, but it cannot contain an infinite number 
of possible determinations in it. 
is^direoted^^^^ The argument here given is directed against the view of 
Snii Leibniz, who had denied the qualitative distinction of con- 
ception and perception, and who regarded the difficulties 
attending the conceptions of space and time as part of the 
obscurity wdiich necessarily attaches to perception as sue]). 
Kant maintains, on the contrary, that while the supposed 
obscurity does not exist, while perceptions are in their way 
as distinct as conceptions, yet their distinctness is of a different 
kind, of a kind which makes them incommensurable with con- 
ceptions. It was this, in fact, that Leibniz really was aiming 
at when he spoke of their obscurity,^ The obscurity consists 

^Cf. JReJlexionm Kant's,. 11, 356'. “The synthetic judgments regarding 
space are not contained in the universal conception of it, any more than the 
empirical judgments as to the composition of gold are included in the general 
conception of it. In both cases they are drawn out of, or found in, the 
perception of the object.” 

2 The undividedness and infinite divisibility of the continuous is taken by 
Leibniz for the confused representation of a divided aggregate of separate 
monads. Gf. Introduction,. Ch. III. p. 87. 
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in this, that the object of a perception is individual and as an 
individual is considered to have an infinity of determinations 
which we can never think out to an end, or gather up in a 
final conception. Hence perception, when it brings such an 
object before us, offers an infinite problem to conception, a 
problem which conception can never completely solve. For we 
can never completely “ define the individual.'” Now such 
inexhaustible individuality we find in time and space which 
are “represented as infinite given wholes ” and, therefore, as 
wholes which we can iiever completely “ bring to conception.” 

When we put the matter in this way we provoke a natural 
objection, that the inexhaustibility of perception, or the impossi- 
bility of defining the individual, does not mean that once for 
all the individual in all its determinations is given to us 
in sense, and that conception then proceeds to analyse it in an 
endless process. Space and time, no doubt, contain in them 
the possibility of endless determinations, but only as a possi- 
bility, the realisation of which must depend on the synthetic 
activity of thought. But to speak of these determinations as 
existing in space and time prior to such activity is to suppose 
the possibility realised independently of the only activity which 
for us is capable of realising it. Space and time are not for us 
infinitely divided but infinitely divisible, not infinitely extended 
l)ut infinitely extensible. All the determinations oi quanta 
which are discovered by the science of mathematics are not 
<leterminations existing in pure space and time and given once 
for all in the perception of them, but determinations which are 
reached by the constructive effort of imagination guided by 
thought. In like manner, the individual objects of experience 
are not given once for all in perception as infinitely determined, 
but they are continually being determined in the synthesis of 
perceptions, which we bring together in thought and refer to 
identical objects. It is true that in this process we seem to 
ourselves to be discovering the properties of objects, which 
exist independently of the process by which we discover them 
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and which in all that process we can never exhaust ; hut it 
would be absurd to say that all that we discover is already 
given in the perception by which the object is first presented 
to us. liather, we must regard that perception as itself a step 
or element in the process of determination of an object, which 
IS not perceived, any more than it is conceived, in its complete- 
ness. And the facts of the case would be more truly expressed 
by saying that we are guided in the whole process of experi- 
ence by the idea of an object to the complete determination of 
which, in the continuous synthesis of perceptions under con- 
ceptions, we are continually ajiproximating but can never 
attain. ^ The synthetic process does not, therefore, consist 
in continually taking more of what is given at the first iu 
perception, but in continually bringing together new percep- 
tions, in reference to an object thought as identical. 

Now, It IS certain that this view of the process of knowledge 
was not overlooked by Kant. It is, in fact, the very viw 
which later on in the Critiqtic he himself sets before us The 

space,:; m-epresented as an infinite ■■ 
and seems to imply that it is given as sucli in 
perception, but the Dialectic shows us that such a representa- 
taon IS simply an ‘idea,’" i.e., the thought of something which 
can never be given in perception any more than it^^an be 
brought to a unity in conception. In the AcslMie, however, 
Kant deliberately abstracts from the process of thought aiul 
imagination, and treats of perception as if it were not a process 
but a passive reception of the result of the process. And hJ 
even erases some expressions in the first edition in which the 
fomer view had escaped from him: for while in the first 
edition he had said that “if it were not that the process of 
perception is limitless, no conception of relations could carrv 
with It a principle of their infinity,” not that we have "a 
perception of the space containing all its determinations but 
that we nave m it a potentiality of them : in the second edition 
^ A, 427 ; B. 456 note. 
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he says merely that '' no conception as such can be thought as 
containing an infinite multitude of ideas in it/^as if space as a 
perception were supposed by him to contain such an infinite 
multitude. Kant, in fact, is determined to make us follow him 
step by step, and, therefore, he treats for the moment the 
infinite potentiality of determinations, which belongs to the 
individual as an object of perception, — ^though really be- 
longing to it merely as an object which we represent as the 
same in the synthesis of many perceptions,^ — -as if it were 
actually realised in the first immediate perception of it ; or at 
least as if in that perception all these determinations were at 
once present, though the mind may need a long and even end- 
less process to make them explicit or ‘bring them to conceptions.’ 
And the reason why he does this seems to be, that he wishes, 
in the first instance, to refute the Leibnizian view of space and 
time, as conceptions, assuming provisionally the ordinary dis- 
tinction made between perceptions and conceptions. A con- 
ception, so to speak, is a certain definite amount drawn from 
the inexhaustible bank of perception : it is the combination of 
a certain definite number of marks. Hence no conception will 
afford matter for an indefinite process of analysis. If space 
and time were, as Leibniz said, ‘ obscure conceptions,’ their 
obscurity at a certain definite point must vanish before analysis : 
for, at that point, we should get down to the simple elements of 
the combination. But we can see that this is impossible in the 
case of time and space in so far as they are “represented as 
infinite given wholes”; which, therefore, cannot be analysed 
into a finite number of parts, or regarded as compounded out of 


^ “Ho conception as such can be thought of as if it contained 
number of ideas in it. But space is so thought : for all parts of s 
Jinitmn exist at once,” B. 39. 
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limit to the possibility of their determinatiou is, from the point 
of view of the Aesthetic, the same thing with their being actu- 
ally determined in all the infinity of their extent and division. 
Tor in any case the determining process presupposes space and 
time and does not produce them, any more than it produces 
the individual things which are given in perception as in space 
and time. In this point of view, there seems to be a special 
force in the words ye^msented as .given.” The ordinary con- 
sciousness represents both as giveil'in all their infinite com- 
pleteness of determination, and regards all the process of 
thought by which the .special determinations are discovered as 
one of simple analysis of what is given. Now an ‘ infinite 
whole’ cannot, as Kant afterwards sliows, actually be 'given,’ 
any more than any other individual object in the completeness 
of its individual determination can be given. Determination 
of space and time and of individual objects in space and time 
can take place only in a successive process of synthesis in 
winch the mind must be guided by a definite conception or 
rule. At the same time, in this successive process we alWays 
presuppose the totality of determination of the object in itself, 
as the goal towards which in our .synthetic process of thought 
we are tending. While, therefore, the progressive determination 
of the object appears on the one hand as a synthesi,s, proceeding 
ccpaHc ad Mum, which is never completed: on the other hamr 
it m equally true that the idea of the whole, as that in, and in 
reference to, which the part is determined, is implied in the 
process from the first, and gives to it its interest and direction- 
and in this point of view knowledge may be said to proceed « 
toto ad partes. This idea of the whole, however, we do not d-e- 
termine; in Kantian language, we can never make it an object 
of knowledge. ^ But the thought of it is the presupposition of 
aU our efforts in determining such objects. The unity of all 
experience, of all objects with each other and with the mind 
that knows them, is, so to speak, the horkon within which all 
special objects are determined, and we can see it as the limitin- 
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condition of all knowledge but not as itself an object of know- 
ledge. From this point of view all our progress in knowledge 
may be regarded as a specification or differentiation of a pre- 
supposed whole, and not as an integration of part to part with- 
out any limit. It is this idea of a presupposed totality, wfithin 
which our experience grows, which appears in the Aesthetic as 
the representation of space and time as ' infinite given wholes/ 
by limitation of which particular places and times (and objects 
as occupying these places and times) are determined. 

The full explanation of these ideas cannot yet be given. 
Enough, however, has been said to explain the fact that so 
soon as, at the opening of his Analytic, Kant goes beyond the 
common view of knowledge as the analytic recognition of the 
different elements involved in the complete determination of 
things as given in sense, — so soon as he begins to recognise that 
a spontaneity of thought is necessary in the first instance 
to connect the elements which are afterwards separated by 
analysis, — at that moment the idea of a given totality dis- 
appears and has to be replaced by the idea of a totality which 
can be thought but can never be or even reached by the 
immediate synthesis of that which is given. Something Jiiore 
will be said on this subject at the end of this chapter.^ 

The third step, which Ivant takes in the '' transcendental ex- (3)This 
position,’ is to show that time and space are principles of ^tn 


^ It is obvious that we have here the idea of a unity of experience pre- 
supposed in all special determination of objects, an idea which in the Critique 
takes the place held by the idea of God in Kant’s pre-critical philosophy. Ac- 
cordingly, in the third section of the Dialectic, Kant attempts to show the 
illogical nature of the process by which the Ideal of reason, which in reality is 
merely the regulative unity of experience,” is first realised, Le., turned into 
an object, then hypos tasised, and finally in the natural progress of reason to 
the completion of its unity, personified (A. 583 ; B. Qll note), In the doctiine 
of the Dissertation we have a link Between the two ideas in the conception 
of space and time as Ommpraesentia Phaenomemn Q,-nA Aetemitas Phaemmenon. 
Throughout Kant conceives the universal (ie., not the abstract universal but 
the universal as the principle of a systematic whole) as the presupposition of 
the particular, though this is modified by the identification of the former with 
the a priori element in the consciousness of the subject. 
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a priori synthesis which carries ns far beyond the determina- 
tion of time and space itself, and that this could not 1)6 possilde 
unless the concepcion of time and space as the <t 'priori of 
perception were true. A ' transcendental ' view of any idea is, 
as Kant explains, always one which transcends or carries us 
beyond the use of it in which we know, or supp<>se ourselves 
to know, an object through it, and makes us consider how such 
knowledge is made possible by tlie constitution of the faculty 
of knowledge in the subject. It has, therefore, to do with the 
a priori, the necessary and universal elements in knowledge, 
or with the other elements only so fVir as the hniner elements 
presuppose them. In the transcendental Deduction of the 
categories, a priori conceptions are shown to ])e necessary to 
determine the form and matter of perception, so as to produce f 
experience or knowledge of phenomenal objects. In the ^ trai'^^^ 4* 
scendental exposition ’ of the Aesthetic, Kant does not lo 
either so far back or so far forward: he does not slio^v 
necessity of a priori conceptions to determine the forms 
space and time, nor does he show that this determination ITtts 
that which alone can constitute knowledge even of empirical 
objects. All he does is to point out, ejj,, that in Mathematics , 
we do “ determine the properties of space and of time syiitheti-' * 
cally and a priori'' and thus attain to a knowledge of all 
objects in space and time — a knowledge which is not and 
cannot be derived from an empirical consideration of tliose 
objects, but anticipates it and lays down imivei'sal and neces- 
sary laws for it. On the other hand, lie argues that such 
synthesis would not be possible unless space arul tiiue were 
perceptions ; and it would not be a necessary synthesis, le., a 
synthesis accompanied with the consciousness that the elements 
which it combines are necessarily and universally combined, 
unless they were a priori perceptions. For that must be a 
perception which amplifies a conception or gives it means to 
amplify itself. And that perception must be a priori, or in- 
volved in the very constitution of the faculty of perception, 
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which enables us with apodictic certainty to anticipate actual 
perception and lay down laws for it. 

In this argument, as has been already indicated, tlie 
critical theory of perception is not yet essentially changed, science can 
(Objects are supposed to affect us and produce a perception of ^^rpenonce. 
themselves as individual objects. But from this perception we 
cannot draw any conclusions which go beyond the particular 
objects, or rather the particular phase in which the objects 
present themselves to us m each particular case. So far as 
we know the object through the affections of sense, we know 
merely that it has affected us in a particular way ; but whetlier 


it will ever do so again we know not. 


We know nothing of 


itself, but only the appearance which it has 
for us through a particular affection, and hence we cannot 
say anything as to the constancy of that relation of the 
object to our sensibility which is involved in its producing 
that particular affection. The object is for us the objectified 
sensation and not the thing that produces the sensation, 
and the sensation is merely a particular state of our sensi- 
bility. If we are able to say anything about such an 
object which holds good universally and necessarily, it must 
be, not because of the affection, but because of the nature 
of the sensibility into which the affection is received and 
in which it becomes transformed into a perception of an 
object. Necessity and Universality, therefore, cannot be 
the effect of the object upon us ; they must be the result of 
the form with which perception invests its objects. Hence we 
are able to say not only that, if there is any universal and 
necessary element in perception, it is derived from the form of 
perception, hut also that, if there is any knowledge derivable 
from the form of our perception, it must he necessary and 
universal, i,c., must ec^ually affect all objects that are percei^'ed 
by us. Gfeometry, c.g,, as a synthetic a priori science is possible, 
if space is the form of all our perceptions of external objects : 
and if space is such a form, then Geometry, as the science 
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in which principles of spatial deterniination in general are 
developed, rnnst consist of synthetic a priori propf)sitio]is, in 
which with apodictic certainty laWvS are laid down lor all 
objects in space. What is universal and necessary in tlie 
determination of objects is due to the nature of the subject for 
which they are, seeing that the object, as Kant naively ex- 
presses it, cannot ' pass over ’ into out iniiids, 1)iit only affect 
our sensibility ; and the particular affections wliich it produces 
cannot warrant any conelnsions beyond theroselves. 

It is obvious that >suGh a view does not in itself imply a 
complete awaking from "'dogma tic slumber”; for it does nut 
yet raise the question what is meant l)y an " object ’ of percep- 
tion, or how far an " object ’ can exist for a consciousness which 
is merely receptive and which does not go beyond particular 
affections so as to combine them in one conception. The 
Dkscrtation, of which the Aesthetic is little more than a 
repetition, took its start from the naive belief that individual 
olijects of perception, as such, may be given tlirough the affec- 
tions of sensibility which they pr^^^^ and it modified that 
belief only so far as to point out that those individual objects 
are perceived as special determinations of time and space, and 
that time and space, therefore, are prior to all other elements of 
perception. -4 knowledge is knowledge which conditions, 
as opposed to a ;poBtmori knowledge which constitutes, the 
perceptions of the individual objects tlirough sense. Kant 
does not yet attempt to show that it is just the suljectiun of 
the particular element in sense to such universal and necessary 
conditions which makes us refer them to objects. But wlien he 
points out that they are in themselves merely particular and 
contingent, he prepares the way for such a proof. And in the 
Prolegomena, where he does not follow the same strict method 
of evolving knowledge from its elements, he already anticipates 
this kind of "deduction’ of space and time.^ For there he 
argues that his view of space and time is so far from reducing 
^ Prolegomena, § 13, Remark 3r(i 
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them to illusions that it is the onlj^^ view which enables us to 
prove their objective reality : seeing that pbjectivit^y and de^ 
mination by universal and necessary principles are one and the 
development of this rhougiit, however, 
following Xant’s synthetic method in the Critique^ we must 
postpone till ^ve come to consider the deduction of the Cate- 
gories in the Analytic. 

Kant’s discussion of the nature of time and space in the Empirical 

reality and 

metaphysical and transcendental expositions he now turns to 
account to answer the question with which lie had begun : “ Are 
space and time real things ? Are they qualities or relations 
that attach to such things apart from our perceptions of them ? 

Or are they a ])Tiori and due to the subjective constitution of 
the perceptive faculty ? ” In saying that certain ideas are a 
priori, Kant might mean to oppose either the doctrine that they 
represent objects and qualities of objects independently of the 
inanner of their apprehension by us, or the doctrine that our 
apprehension of them is due to sensation. But it is the former 
opposition which Kant has in view in the Aesthetic, as is 
evident from the argument which we have already considered. 

The priority of space and time to objects, i.e., the fact that 
objects presuppose time and space and appear as special deter- 
minations of time and space, was what first proved to Kant’s 
mind that the mere presentation of objects to sense could not 
bring with it, or have consequent upon it, the consciousness of 
their temporal and spatial relations, but that that consciousness 
must be a contribution of the mind in perceiving them. 

./I ^^Keither absolute nor relative determinations of things could 
be perceived before the things to which they belong are 
presented to us : hence they could not be perceived a priori!' ^ 

Hence time and space, which are perceived a priori, are not 
such determinations, and they must disappear “ whenever we 
abstract from the subjective conditions of perception.” If 
space or time were taken as a thing which ^' subsisted for 

^A. 26;B. ^12. 
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itself,’’ or, ill the language of Spinoza, a m* amplda^ an 
objective somewhat independent of our ways of perceiving, — 
we should have in it a strange problematical existence (an 
Uncling)^ a something which though not a real object was yet 
real”; in other words, an order or form of arrangement for 
things in relation to each other existing without any objects 
to he arranged.^ If it were taken as an attribute or relation 
attaching to such a thing, it and its properties could not be 
determined a priori, but only empirically perceived in the thing 
of which they were the determinations. Hence it is only 
' from the point of view of a man,’ i,e,, of a being who has such 
a sensibility as ours, that we can talk of space and of extended 
things, or of time and events happening in it. In both cases 
what we have before us is not reality in any ultimate sense, 
but reality as it appears to us under our forms of sense, Le., 
phenomenal reality. Space is the form of outer sense or a 
necessary condition of all relations in wliich objects are per- 
ceived as external to us.” Time is the '' form of inner sense, 
i.e,, of our perceptions of ourselves and our inner states. It 
cannot be a determination of external phenomena: it belongs 
neither to figure nor position, etc., but determines merely the 
relation of ideas in our inner state.” “ Yet as all ideas, whether 
they have external things for their object or not, nevertheless 

^Cf. Kant’s answer to tlie objection of Schultz, \vlio asked why space may 
not be regarded as a true intellectual intuition or perception and as therefore 
objective, (in letter to Herz dated 20th February, 1772. R. XI. .‘10 ; H. THI 
692. ) In the DisneTtation which Schultz was criticising, it will be remend'jered 
that space is regarded as ’the form in which the reciprocal connexion of all 
individual substances in this world, due to their common dependence on God, 
is represented in our sensible perception of them, «.e., it is Omni'prcu'Mr^ntia 
Phaenomtnon, In the Critique the centre of unity in knowledge is changed from 
God to the conscious self : atid we might, therefore, say that space is the form 
which in our sensible perception is taken by the connexion of all known 
substances due to their common dependence on the unity of the self that 
knows them. The same remarks mutatis mutmidis might be made of time, 
wliich ill the Dhsertation is Aeternitas Phmnomenoyu and in the Ontigue conies 
to be the form which in our sensible perception is taken by the causal depend- 
ence of the changes of known substances due to their relation to the unity 
of the knowing self. 
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as deternuiiations of the mind belong to our inner state ; and 
as this inner state falls under the formal condition of inner 
perception, of time, time is a condition of all phenomena — 
immediately of internal, and mediately also of external, pheno- 
mena/’ Hence we cannot say that all things are in time or in 
space, but we can say that all phenomena, i,e., all things as 
they present themselves in perception to us, are in time, and 
all external phenomena are also in space. This is expressed 
more formally by saying that time and space are emjpirically 
real and transcendnitally ideal ; Le., real in as far as they are the 
forms under which objects are presented to us in sense, real 
from the point of view of the ordinary consciousness or of 
experience, but ideal when we look at them from the point of 
view of that distinction between things in themselves and 
things for us, which a critical view of the faculty of knowledge 
forces us to make. 

The '' ideality ” of space and time means their subjectivity. 
At the same time we must ylistinguish it fipm the subjectiy^^ 

<)f tastes, sounds, colours, the ^secondary q^ua^^^^ 
which were already referred by Locke to the subjective consti- 
tution of our special senses, in opposition to the primary 
qualities which were conceived to belong to things in them- 
selves. Kant admits the distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities, but changes its meaning. It ceases to be 
a distinction betw-een qualities which belong to things and 
qualities which indicate the subjective nature of our sensi- 
bility ” : for in that sense both primary and secondary qualities 
are subjective. But it remains as a distinction between that 
which is universal and necessary in perception, because due to 
the very form of perception, and that which is particular and 
contingent, because due to the special affections we receive 
from the objects. And Kant even suggests, — ^what, however, 
if fully developed, would anticipate the argument of the 
Analytic , — that these affections would not of themselves give 
rise to any consciousness of an object at all. They are “ mere 
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Kant then goes on to illustrate the doctrine of the empirical 
reality and transcendental ideality of time and space by con- 
sidering the light it casts upon the controversy as to the nature 
of space and time, in which Clarke appeared as the representa- 
tive of the Newtonians in opposition to Leibniz. That contro- 
versy was not decisive in its result, because each, side was able 
on its own theory to explain a part of the characteristics of the 
ideas in question, but neither was aide to explain the whole ol‘ 
them. The strong point of the Newtonians lay in their u])-, 
holding the priority of space: for this, as we have seen, 
enabled them to explain the possibility of mathematics as a 
science which lays down a pnori laws for all perceptions. As 
all objects, according to this theory, are contained in space and 
time, so we can understand that what is proved in relation to 
space and time holds good for all objects. But then, in so far 
as time and space are taken as existing in themselves, -/.c., apart 
from the relation of things to our faculty of perception, these 
advantages are purchased at a great cost. For, in the first 
place, what are we to make of the objective existence of what 
after all are but forms of relation, prior to and independent of 
any things related — two eternal and infinite nonentities exist-/ 
ing without anything actual being there, in order to embrace 
all that is actual within them ? '' How can we think of an 
infinite possibility of relations as an actuality subsisting by 
itself ? In the second place, even if we set aside this difficulty, 
we shall be obliged to treat time and space as conditions of tlie 
supersensible as well as of the sensible, which is equivalent to 
the denial of the existence of anything supersensible what- 
soever. For then we fall into the '' dangerous dilemma, 
spoken of by Berkeley, of supposing either that space is God, 
or that there is something besides God which is eternal, un- 
created, infinite, indivisible, immutable.''^ Are we to bind 
God in matter or diffuse in space ” ? It was in the attempt to 
escape from such a result that Berkeley was led to reduce both' 
^ Berkeley, The Principle of JEfuman Knoxoledge^ § 117. 
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space and extended substance to illusive appearances. Thus 
the supposition of the transcendental reality of space which is 
adopted by Newton, leads inevitably to the denial of its 
empirical reality ; and the only way to save the latter is to 
say that space is transcendentally ideal. And this leads us to 
recognise the element of truth contained in the views of 
Leibniz, who discovered the subjectivity of time and space and 
thereby avoided the objections which have been just stated. 
Leibniz, however, exposed himself to equally strong objections 
on the other side, by misconceiving this subjectivity as a mere 

confusion '' introduced by sense into our ideas of the relations 
of things. For this view implies that space and time are not 
a priori, (because not prior to, or presupposed in, the percep- 
tion of the things in question,) and makes, it impossible to 
explain how mathematics can derive from them universal laws 
for perception. In other words, it explains the limitation of 
mathematics to experience only on a principle that destroys its 
a character. 

Let us, then, recapitulate Kant's results, remembering always summary 
the assumption on which they are reached, viz., that individual 
objects are presented to us in sense. On that assumption it is 
argued that space and time are presupposed in the objects of 
.perception; for such objects, if external, are represented as in 
space and time, and, if mere modifications of mind, they are 
represented as in time: and this means that all such objects 
appear as special determinations of space and time. Hence 
space and time cannot be given in the perceptions of these 
objects, but are a priori conditions of such perceptions. Space 
and time, further, are related to the special objects perceived, 
not as general ideas under which they are subsumed, but as 
individual wholes, of which their individuality is a limitation 
or determination. They, in fact, exist for us as individual 
objects only as we make a special construction in space and 
time, which, as all-embracing, individual wholes, are presup- 
posed in that construction. And this enables us also to under- 

VOL. I. XT 
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stand why a science, which anticipatively, Le,, without waiting 
for objects to be given, determines or limits space and time in 
various ways, or, in other words, makes arbitrary constructions 
in them, should yet supply us with universal principles w^hich 
are necessarily applicable to all objects of perception. At the 
same time it is obvious that such objects, — objects the deter- 
mination of which is reached by such an a priori process, — can- 
not be regarded as things in themselves, or objects independent 
of all relation to our subjectivity. They can only be objects 
as they are for our perception, not objects as they are in them- 
selves ; they can be only phenomena and not noumena. 

This argument is not susceptible of attack, if we admit its 
presuppositions. Trendelenburg, indeed, seemed to make a 
plausible criticism on Kant’s view when he objected that the 
dilemma set up in Aesthetic, between the objectivity and the 
subjectivity of space and time, is not an exclusive one. For why, 
he asked, should they not be both objective and subjective at 
once ? Why should they not be a priori possessions of the 
mind, and yet at the same time elements of knowledge, not 
merely of phenomena, but of things in themselves ? Kant’s 
dilemma is thus defective : for it does not cover the whole field 
of possibility. To this the simple answer is that the alterna- 
tive supposed to be overlooked is excluded by the very way in 
which the problem is stated by Kant. Kant, in fact, starts 
with the supposition that individual objects are given through 
affections of sense which they produce, and argues, in the 
first place, that, because they are so given, the space and 
time in which they are given is their presupposition, a pre- 
supposition which must be due not to the affections but to the 
nature of the receptivity of sense in which they are given ; and 
in the second place, that this a priori subjectivity or ideality of 
time and space explains how universal and necessary prin- 
ciples applicable to the objects of sense may be developed by 
mathematical science. Space and time and their a priori 
determinations can be enipirically real only because they are 
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transcendentally ideal. If, on the other hand, they were 
transcendentally real, if they belonged to the things in them- 
selves which produce our sensible affections, they could be 
known to ns only through the affections of our sensibility, and, 
therefore, only in their contingent individuality: in other 
words, the knowledge we have of them would refer to nothing 
but the individuals actually perceived in the moment when 
they are perceived, and could have no value as a universal and 
necessary principle of perception. Mathematics could not 
anticipate empirical perception by a priori construction, nor 
could time and space be the presuppositions of our perceptions 
of objects. It appears, therefore, that, on Kantian principles, 
the transcendental reality would necessarily imply the empirical 
ideality of space and time, would imply that time and space 
and all their a priori determinations are illusive ; and, on the 
other hand, that their empirical reality can be based only on their 
transcendental ideality. But Trendelenburg's supposition, that 
space and time may be both 'subjective' and 'objective,' can mean 
only that they may be both empirically and transcendentally 
real at once; Le., it involves a pre-established harmony between 
the things as they are and the necessary subjective forms 
under which they are perceived — a supposition which, as Kant 
repeatedly points out, is absurd, because it supposes us to 
transcend a distinction which at the same time we admit to be 
for us absolute, and to know that which, ex Kyj^othesi, is out of 
consciousness. " What,” he asks, " should I need in order to 
avoid the idealising of space ? It is obvious that I should need 
to say, not only that the idea of space completely corresponds 
with the relation which our sensibility has to objects, which is 
what I ham said, but that it is in all points like the objects 
themselves. But this is an assertion to which I can attach no 
meaning whatsoever, any more than I can attach a meaning to 
the assertion that the sensation of redness is like that quality 
of cinnabar which excites the sensation in me.” ^ 

^ Prolegomena^ § 13, Remark 2nd. 
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impossibuity The “third course” of Trendelenburg was, therefore, not 

of escaping it . 

sSppoSto' overlooked by Kant; it was excluded by the necessity of his 
argument. The ^priority and a-priority of time and space are 
essentially inconsistent with any view of them as conditions 
or attributes of things in themselves. This is a conclusion 
which Kant could not escape, except eitlier by denying the 
reality of things in themselves, or by asserting that the 
objects of sense are such things. But, if the latter alterna- 
tive were adopted, the priority of the knowledge of the con- 
ditions or possible relations of such objects to our knowledge 
of the objects themselves seemed to him inexplicable; while, if 
the former were adopted, the a-postoriority of our knowledge of 
the objects and its dependence upon sensible afiections became 
inexplicable. JSTo doubt a step was taken by Kant to escape 
the latter difficulty when he pointed out in the Analytic that 
through these affections, apart from the synthesis of the under- 
standing, objects are not presented to us as such. For, if the 
reference of affections to objects is due to the spontaneity of 
thought, that spontaneity must itself enable us to grasp the 
objects to which it makes us refer the affections. But this 
only extinguishes the opposition in one form to make it re- 
appear in another : for the objects thus reached by the synthesis 
of the given matter of sense under the form of sense, do not 
correspond to the unity of thought from which they receive 
their determination, a discord which necessarily gives rise to 
the opposition of noumena of the ideas of objects that do 
so correspond) to the phenomenal objects actually appreliended 
through the determination of sense by thought. It appears, 
therefore, that there was no way for Kant to determine the 
forms of space and time as at once empirically and transcen- 
dentally real (which is what Trendelenburg must here mean by 
objective and subjective), except one which involved a surrender 
of his fixed distinction between conception and perception, 
between the spontaneity and the receptivity of the mind. For 
only by such a surrender would it have been possible to reach 
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the identification of the nonmenal objects of pure thought with 
the phenomenal objects perceived in space and time, or even 
the reduction of the distinction between them to a relative 
distinction (so that phenomena should be seen to be noumena 
imperfectly apprehended, and noumena to be only phenomena 
perfectly understood). But such a solution of the opposition 
between phenomena and noumena, as respectively ' subjective ’ 
and ^ objective,’ or in Kant’s language, empirically and transcen- 
dentally real, could not be realised by him even from the point 
of view of the Analytic, and from the point of view of the 
Aesthetic, the very idea of it lay beyond the horizon. For so 
long as objects as such are supposed to be given to the passive 
mind through the affections of sense, it is an absurdity to 
suppose that they can be known as they are in themselves, 
and a double absurdity to suppose that they can be known in 
themselves rt 

We have now to consider how the point of view of the change of 

point of view 

Aesthetic changes as we pass to the Analytic, or, in other words, 
to point out the defects in the theory of the Aesthetic, which 
the Analytic seeks to supply. In order to do this, we have to 
anticipate the answer to two questions : (1) how, in Kant’s 
view, do sensations give rise to perceptions ? and (2) how do 
perceptions give rise to knowledge of objects ? 

When it is said that obiects are given through sense,” How do sensa- 

^ tions become 

or that they are given in perception,” what does this mean ? perceptions? 
According to the ordinary view from which Kant started, it 
would mean that individual objects in their complete deter- 
mination as individuals are presented to us through affections 
of sense without any activity of thought, and that all that 
thought can do is to dissect or analyse them. In the Aesthetic, 
as we have seen, Kant does not disturb this view except to 
point out that individual objects are presented to us in space 
and time, and are thus invested with an a friori form in 

E. Amoldt, KaiiCs Tramcmdentale Idealitdt des Eaiimes nndder Zeif, 
where this subject is very thorouglily discussed. 
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becoming tlie objects of our perception. Sense is a mere re- 
ceptivity of perceptions which, however, are subjected to its 
own forms. At the same time, Kant does not overlook the 
distinction between sensation and perception, and his words 
are such as to show that the idea of passive reception could be 
strictly applied only to the former. For while sensation is 
described as the effect of the object upon the mind in so far 
as we are affected thereby,'' perception is said to refer to the 
object." The same distinction is implied in the description of 
sensibility as “ capacity of acquiring ideas of objects througli 
the manner in which we are affected by them" ; and again 
when space is said to be the forlnal constitution of tlie sub- 
ject, in virtue of which it is affected by objects and acquires 
thereby an immediate idea or perception of them." 

Is it by means But it mav be Said that it is implied in such language that 

the forms of sense of themselves are sufficient to combine the 
manifold elements of sensation so as to produce a percej)tion of 
objects. Sensations in themselves, it may be allowed, are 
“ perishing existences," which, for a being that merely feels 
them, would have no relation, and certainly no necessary rela- 
tion, to each other, and would therefore be incapable of being 
referred to any object. But the forms of sense are forms of 
synthesis. As the sensations are received, they arrange them- 
selves, or are arranged by means of these forms, in an order of 
coexistence and succession in space and time; and the combina- 
tion thus produced is all that is necessary to turn them into 
perceptions of objects. 

S?mfre^uire answcrecl ill the first place, that time and 

space as forms of ^eTce;ption are not yet x>(^Tce2:^tions of time and 

saows activity , t • r. • . . 

ingtoimke^' space, represented as infinite given wholes ' in which objects 

tt^percep. are or may be arranged. Space and time do not exist, even as 
“ objects of perception,” apart from the spontaneity of thought 
by which their manifold elements are brought to unity; for 
“ the combination of the many in one can never come into our,^, 
minds through sense, nor can it be contained in the pure form * ' 
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of sensible perception and introduced along with it. It is an 
act of mental spontaneity ; and, as we call this spontaneity 
understanding to distinguish it from the receptivity we refer to 
sense, so all combination, be it conscious or unconscious, be it 
a combination of the manifold elements of perception or of 
different conceptions, and in the former case, be it a combina- 
tion of pure or of sensible perception, is an act of the 
understanding. To this act we give the general name of 
synthesis in order to indicate definitely that we can rep''esent 
nothing as united in the ohject unless we have first ourselves corn- 
lined it^ and that of all ideas combination is the one which 
cannot be given by objects but must be developed by the sub- ; 

ject itself because it is an act of its self-activity.” ^ There is, 
therefore, necessary to the genesis of perception as such, as 
opposed to sensation on the one band and to the mere forms of I 

sense on the other, an activity which Kant attributes to the 
understanding ; though not to the understanding in that con- 
scious activity which is manifested in' the application of the 
categories, but in an imconscious to which he gives the 

name of imagination. And Kant warns us, therefore, that in 
the Aesthetic there was an important omission, which requires 
to be corrected, ere we can see the true relation of perception 
to conception and the way in which they combine in know- 
ledge. “ Space represented as an object, as is necessary in the 
geometrical determination of it, contains more than a mere 
form of perception, to wit, the combination or integration of the 
manifold given in the form of sense into o. ^ercc'ptive presenta- 
tion ; so that, while in the fiorm of perception is given only the 
unconnected manifold, the formal perception is the conscious- 
ness of the manifold as a unity. In the Aesthetic I referred 
this imity to sense, but by doing so, I meant only to indicate 
that it is a unity which precedes all conception. Ifc is, in fact, 
the product of a synthesis, which though it cannot be attri- 
buted to the senses, yet must be achieved before any 

IB. 129, § 15. 
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conceptions of space and time can become possible. Sor it is 
by means of the unity of a priori perception, which is due to 
the direct determination of sensibility by understanding, that 
space and time are at first given as perceptions. Hence it is 
correct to refer it to space and time as perceptions, and not to 
the conception of the understanding/’ ^ 
and the The unitv of time and space as pure perceptions, as well 

perceptions so 

not yS^know- of all empirical perceptions as such, must, therefore, be 
accounted for by a direct action of understanding upon sense, 
ofunderstand^- which is prior to any application of conceptions, even of the 
a priori conceptions, to these perceptions. But this is not all. 
This direct action of understanding upon sense, which produces 
the images of perception, is an activity that transforms the 
sensations, the proper data of sense upon which it acts, into per- 
ceptions. But it is a ‘ blind’ or unconscious activity : and it does 
not, therefore, give rise to any intelligent consciousness of things. 
It sets appearances before us, but does not enable us to refer them 
to objects as such. We talk of ‘ objects of perception,’ but per- . 
ception, as Kant says, in itself is ' blind,’ and its images do not 
for it represent anything. Apart from conception, it would be 
r “ for us as thinking beings as good as nothing.” What it would 
set before us would be at best a mere '' Gewiihl ” or chaos of 
appearances, flitting before the mind’s eye, but without our 
being able to fix them to anything, a blind play of images, ic., 
less than a dream.” The same idea is expressed with great 
emphasis in a letter of Kant to Herz (dated 26th May, 1*789), 
in which he tries to answer some of the objections of Maimon. 
Without the application of the pure conceptions of the under- 
standing, he there declares, “ the data of sense would iie\eT set 
any object before me, nay they would not enable me even to 
attain that unity of consciousness which is required for the 
consciousness of myself, as an object of inner sense. I could 
not be capable of knowing even that these data of sense are 
presented to me, and consequently for me as an intelligent 
.^B. 161 note. 
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being they would be absolutely nothing at all. It is true that, 
if in thought I make myself into an animal, I can conceive 
sensible ideas to carry on their regular play in my soul, seeing 
that they might still be bound together according to an empiri- 
cal law of association and so have influence upon feeling or 
desire. This I can conceive, if I stippose myself to be conscious 
of every single idea, but not conscious, by means of the synthetic 
unity of apperception, of the relation of those isolated ideas to 
the unity of the conception of their object : but then I should 
not through these ideas have knowledge of anything, even of 
that state of myself which the ideas imply.” ^ 

The passage I have just quoted introduces some conceptions Conception 

^ necessary for 

which we are not yet in a position to appreciate fully. But ^^^wied^e. 
we can see the general idea that underlies it. It is that mere 
sense, or even mere perception, can give rise to no consciousness 
of an object as such, any more than it can give us a conscious- 
ness of self as such. A mere animal, (if, without dogmatising 
as to what kind of consciousness animals in fact possess, we 
understand by an animal a purely sentient being,) cannotf have 
anything like what we call knowledge. Its inner life is a 
series of fleeting states, which it does not combine according to 
universal principles, and which, therefore, it does not refer to 
permanent objects distinct from the passing states through 
which they are known. And for the same reason, it cannot be 
conscious of itself in opposition, yet in relation, to those 
objects. It is true, indeed, as Kant admits, that the sensuous 
consciousness of the animal is a unity, though it is not a unity 
for itself. Its passing states may leave images behind them, 
which are recalled by new sensations and recall each other 
according to an empirical law of association, and which may 
awaken appropriate impulses, as when a dog shrinks from the 
stick that has beaten him ; but such a play of sensible ideas or 
images will not- account for knowledge, which implies that the 
different data of sense are distinguished yet bound together in 
iR. XI. 57; H. VIII. 714. 
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one consciousness and connected in definite ways as represent- 
ing permanent objects. 

In what has been just said there are a number of ideas, 
which cannot yet be fully explained, but it may suffice to show 
that, as we pass from the Aesthetic to the Analytic, we come in 
sight of two very important elements in Kant's view of percep- 
tion, of which in the Aesthetic there was scarcely any indication : 
first, that in^ perception both pure and empirical, there is 
iEVol ved^ an. a s^pciatiye co mto of the elementary data of 
sense, which is to b e trac ed to t he imagination and through it 
to the understanding ; and secondly, that, even after this action 
of our mental spontaneity in perception has been recognised, 
we h ave not yej^ fully accounted for the peculiarities of our 
perception. For our perceptions are what they are, because of 
a relation into which they are brought in our consciousness of 
them, viz., the relation to the pure conceptions of our under- 
standing. Apart from this relation they cannot give rise to a 
consciousness of objects but merely to a series of images, which 
pass before our mind's eye without being recognised as the 
images of any objects, still less of an ordered world of objects. 
The unconscious synthesis of imagination, by which the 
appearances of sense are presented to us in an unbroken 
continuity of images in harmony with the forms of time and 
space, if it explains how perceptions are made out of sensations, 
does not yet explain how that continuity should be broken by 
the recognition of separate elements, which are distinguished 
from each other and how at the same time these elements 
should become connected together in certain definite w^'ays. 
Yet all this, in Kant's view, is involved in the reference of 
these perceptions to objects. Hence the na'ive view of the 
ordinary consciousness, according to which individual objects as 
such are given to us in sense in all their complete determina- 
tion as individuals, is once for all set aside. For even the 
images of perception are not given to us apart from the activity 
' of the mind to which they are given ; and, if they were, they 
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could not be recognised as images of objects, without a further 
mental activity. If we reduce sense to what really belongs to 
it, all that is left would be a series of transitory sensations 
without relation to each other. Thus even for an associative 
principle that could create a mere perceptive consciousness, we 
require the unconscious working of a principle of unity 
kindred in nature to that which is manifested in the self- 
conscious activity of the understanding; and in order that we 
may be able to make any use of the perception, so as to know 
an object by it, we require that conscious activity itself. 

As we enter upon the study of the Analytic, therefore, we 
have to strip perception of its borrowed attributes, and to 
reduce it to an element in knowledge; and we have to refer to 
the activity of thought much that we have hitherto regarded 
simply as given in sense. We have to make a fresh analysis 
of a result which hitherto has been represented as if it were 
given once for all in its completed form. We have to see in 
the maJcing what in the Aesthetic we took for granted as made, 
Eeducing the data of sense to a mere manifold, in which no 
principle of unity is working, we have to ask what more is 
wanted for a connected inner and outer experience, i.e,, for the 
consciousness of a world of objects in space and time, all 
standing in relation to one self, which at the same time is 
conscious of itself as one object among others. In other words, 
we have to ask how a sentient subject, who is also intelligent, 
must determine his feelings by thought, ere he can represent 
himself as one individual in a world of individuals, all of which 
are included in one space and one time, and have their co- 
existent and successive phases definitely determined in relation 
to each other. In the Aesthetic all this was supposed to be 
given in sense. Perception was there regarded as setting us 
face to face with the individual in his complete, not to say 
infinite, determination, which no conception could ever exhaust. 
Now, we have to recognise that an individual object can be 
determined as such only by a synthetic activity of the under- 
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standing in which the naanifold of sense is brought to unity, 
and that the infinite determination of the individual merely 
means that this activity manifests itself in a continuous process, 
of which we know that it can never be completed. We have 
to realise, in fact, that experience is a process of continuous 
synthesis which is stimulated and guided by an idea that can 
never be completely realised. The beginning of tliis process is 
made, whenever different elements given in sense are combined 
m the unity of a conception and so referred to an olyect.’ 
The end of it would be the determination of that object in re- 
lation to an absolute whole beyond which no data can be given 
for synthesis. In other words, the object in being determined 
as such becomes the piinctum stans of a progressive determina- 
tion, which can find no limit unless we are able to connect it at 
the other end with the absolute boundary of the universe. This 
absolute goal we assume as a reality which exists objectively, 
independent of^ the process of our knowledge, le., we assume’ 
tiat the individual object is detemined in relation to the 
absolute whole of things; and that we, in progressively deter- 
mining' it,^ are merely tracing out lines of connexion and 
^ etermination, which exist independently of the knowing sub- 
.lect and of all the activity of perception and thought whereby 
he acquires a consciousness of it. Yet, on the other hand 
vant points out that this idea by which, we are guided come.s 
into contradiction with the very nature or essential conception 
of the synthetic process by which we seek to realise it. For 
in the first place, in so far as the process is a process of 
syndesis of a given manifold, the mind that perforins it can 
lerer n m itself a ground for the conviction that thcf 

-i.ei, tMs 

the synthesis of the unLr tLmT ,1 “ = f<«- 

of perception (which have been efmwLTin thf 

tion), and then the recognition of their oonnel^ ^ synthesis of imagina- 
coneeption. We have, therefore t, tH I T "" ““^-^Bponding to a pure 
of imagination as continually antioinati ° ““““““ous associative process 

scions process of knowledge. ^ forming the basis for the eon- 
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synthesis is completed : and, in the second place, if we look to 
the forms under which the manifold is given, it is manifest 
that they preclude the very idea of completion : for as we 
cannot find a limit to extension in space or to duration in 
time, so we cannot exhaust the possible determinations of a 
world in space and time. It is a world which by the nature 
of the case is without limit or boundary, which it would be 
a contradiction to suppose limited or bounded. It appears, 
therefore, that we have to regard experience or knowledge as 
a process towards a goal which yet by the nature of the case 
it can never reach ; so that the very idea of an objectively com- 
pleted world, which in the process of knowledge we seek to 
bring into consciousness, comes directly into collision with the 
fact that we are conscious of that world as being in space and 
time, and as therefore incapable of being ever completely deter- 
mined. Experience is thus an endless process, which yet 
necessarily is assumed to have a fixed and definite end. Or it 
is an endless effort to get beyond the subject to an object 
which is supposed to be determined in itself ; while yet the 
very nature of the process shows that we cannot by means of 
it reach that which is determined in itself, Le,, that we cannot 
get beyond the subjective. 

These considerations necessarily give rise to a new concep- 
tion of the opposition between the phenomenon and the thing phenomcnion^ 
in itself, a conception different from, or at least going beyond, itself! 
that in which the Aesthetic msted: TJiere the thing in itself 
was that object which was conceived as producing an affection 
in the sensibility. This affection, with the aid of the forms of 
sensibility, was further represented as directly giving rise to the 
perception of an object, which, of course, could not be known 
to agree in any characteristic with the object that affected the 
sensibility. It might, however, be asked,— and from mere 
perception taken by itself, and viewed as Kant views it in the 
Aesthetic, no answer to the question could be derived, — whence 
comes this consciousness of an object different from the 
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phenomenal object ; or, what is the same thing, whence comes 
this consciousness of sense as having an object, so to 
speak, thrust upon it from without ? For a passivity can be 
known only in contrast with an activity, and in the Aesilietie 
no activity is mentioned. The answer comes in the Analytic, 
where we learn that the perception of an object does involve an 
activity of synthesis, which, however, has reference to, or is 
exerted upon, data given independently of it. Hence, as the 
mind becomes conscious of its own activity, it sets up a goal 
for itself in conformity with that activity, and by the deter- 
mination of the matter of sense under its forms, it seeks to 
reach that goal. But the effect of this effort is to bring into 
prominence a collision or opposition between the end and the 
means which the mind has to use in realizing it; between the 
combining activity of thought and the material with which 
that activity has to work. The goal set by the mind before 
itself, therefore, appears as a noumenon or thing in itself, which the 
mind cannot grasp, because it is not purely active but has to 
receive its matter as given. And the affection of the subjec- 
tivity, which is thus the presupposition of its activity, must of 
course, be referred to the noumenon or thing in itself, which 
is the only thing that the mind is conscious of beyond its own 
process in experience, since it is the goal which the mind sets 
up for that process. In this way we can see how the Analytic , 
at once justifies the presupposition of a thing in itself made in 
the Aesthetic and carries us beyond it. For it gives to the 
thing in itself the character of a noumenon or ideal set up by 
knowledge for itself, and just for that reason represents it as 
the ultimate reality to which we must refer the affections, ie., 
the data on which the mind’s activity is exerted. 

yet seek to discuss. 
Indeed, the full discussion of it is not possible, until we have 
considered how, in Kants view, the character of the 
activity of the pure intelligence limits it to synthesis of a 
given matter, and at the same time makes it impossible for it 
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to realise its ideal in a matter given under the forms of time 
and space. At the point we have reached it is sufacient to 
call attention to the way in which the problems of the 
Analytic and the Dialectic open before us. Perhaps one of the 
greatest hindrances which Kant has put in our way in compre- 
/hending the CTitigue, is the formalistic way in which he has 
these two parts of it, setting understanding and 
reason before us as two separate 'faculties/ without casting 
sufficient light upon the identity of the intelligence in these 
two diflerent aspects of it. The preliminary view we have 
now taken may be sufficient to indicate how Kant’s reconsidera- 
tion of the results of the Aesthetic, or rather of the Dissertation, 
led him to recognize the necessity of dealing with the double 
problem as to the process and the ideal of knowledge, and to 
give a new interpretation of the contrasts between perception 
and conception, and between the phenomenon and thing in 
itself. In the Analytic and Dialectic respectively, our eyes 
are directed first to one and then to the other of the terms 
in these contrasts : in the Analytic to the process of experience 
and the phenomenal object, in the Dialectic to the ideal of 
experience and the noiimenal object. But we cannot really 
understand either, unless we keep in view that any result 
reached by looking at one of the two complementary aspects 
of the system is provisional, and that the bearing of the Critique 
cannot be seen until we are able to combine them in one final 


view. 


With this caution we must now proceed to the exposition 
and criticism of the Analytic, 
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. THE TWO LOGICS, AND THE DISCOVERY OR METAI’HYSIOAL 
DEDUCTION OE THE CATEGORIES. 

analysis of the Aesthetic has shown that it is the first 
Step in that transformation of the ordinary consciousness 
by going back upon its presuppositions, which is the essential 
work of philosophical criticism. Taking the common view of 
perception as the immediate consciousness of an individual 
object through sense, the Aesthetic showed that such an object 
always presents itself as a special determination of the pre- 
supposed individual totality of space or time, and that only on 
this theory is it possible to explain the way in which mathe- 
matical science anticipates sensible experience. The constructive 
®ypihesis of mathematics would not be possible, if space and 
time were not the a priori forms of perception. 

when we pass on to the Analytic, we find that this first 
TOiTe^anew Stage of Critical reflexion itself starts from presuppositions 
IxSir accurate. For no totality, no individual 

-^hole can exist for us except through a synthetic activity, 
which brings together the data of sense in relation to the 
unity of the conscious subject. If we abstract from such a 
combining activity, what remains is merely a ‘ manifold,’ i.c., a 
‘many,’ which is not yet a ‘many-in-one.’ Further, even if 
we attribute to sense, as immediately determined by the unity 
of the conscious subject, a synthesis of the manifold which is 
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sufficient to turn sensation into perception, we are obliged 
to regard this synthesis as implicit and unconscious, i.e., as 
a synthesis of elements which are not definitely distinguished 
and related ; and the unity of such perception still needs the 
understanding to make it explicit. We are, therefore, obliged 
to recognise that ^'perception without conception is blind,'’ and 
that it requires the activity of the understanding “to bring it 
to conceptions," even if it be also true that “conception 
without perception is empty," -i.e., that it reduces itself to 
the barren unity of analytic thought, which has no relation 
to any difference or ' manifold.' It is, therefore, the business 
of the Analytic to show that the unity of a]pperception is 
necessary to experience as well as the unity of perception; 
and to explain how, in relation to the manifold, the former 
unity gives rise to the principles of a priori synthesis which 
are required for the determination of the objects of experience 
as such. Lastly, it is the business of the Dialectic to show 
how the same unity is also the source of a still higher kind of 
principles, by which the determination of objects in experience 
is connected with that idea of absolute totality which in the 
Aesthetic had been “represented as given" in the case of time 
and space. 

Again, both in the Ancdytic m the Dialectic ^e find that ^ys^aiand 
Kant divides each of his problems into two subordinate tanSuSiH 
inquiries. In the first place, he endeavours to analyse the ics\nd tS! 
understanding and the reason, and to discover the implements, 
i,e., the forms of synthesis, with which they are armed for their 
work : viz., in the one case, the pure conceptions or categories 
which the understanding uses to determine the objects of 
experience as such, and in the other case, the Ideas by means 
of which the reason seeks to carry that synthesis on to the 
unconditioned and to connect empirical knowledge with the 
consciousness of things in themselves. Then, in the second 
place, he seeks to justify both conceptions and ideas so far as 
they are capable of justification ; in other words, to show in 

VOL. I. X 
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the case of the pure conceptions that they are just those categories 
which are required for, and presupposed in, our actual know- 
ledge or experience ; and in the case of the Ideas, that, though 
they are not capable of being used in the determination of 
things in themselves, yet they have a regulative use in relation 
to empirical science, as setting before it the ideal aim after 
which it must strive and by which its progress is guided. In 
other words, Kant seeks to supply both a mdaphyskal and a 
tfcinscencUntcd oi his categories and ideas, as well as of 

the a pnori principles of understanding and reason which are 
based on them. In this chapter we have to consider how 
Kant performed the former of these tasks, in relation to the 
categories of the understanding, though it may also be neces- 
sary to say a word about the ideas of reason in order to bring 
out the unity of Kant’s method in both cases. 

In a previous chapter^ we have referred to Kant’s account 
of the way in which he was led to connect his lists of cate- 
gories and of ideas with that analysis of the process of thought 
which is supplied by formal Logic. Universalising the problem 
suggested by Hume in relation to the objective value of the 
principle of causality, Kant asked how we are authorised to 
say that an objective value attaches to any of the a priori 
conceptions ; and this again led him to ask wliat a- 2rriori 
conceptions there are. In seeking to answer this question, 
Kant found that the ^ list of Aristotle’s categories would not 

seemed to be constructed on no 
definite principle, but merely by taking up any a priori con- 
ception which happened to present itself in a general review 
of experience. Besides, it contained several ideas which Kant 
had already discovered to be determinations of the forms of 
sense. In this difficulty it suggested itself to Kant that formal 
Logic had already analysed the process by which the mind 
manipulates the content of the ideas which it already possesses, 
whatever be the source, a priori or a posUriori, from which it 
^ See above, p. 207 seg. 
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lias derived them ; and, though this is a different thing from 
the process by which the mind goes beyond itself to ajiprehend 
objects or to add new elements to those already combined 
in its ideas of objects, yet bot h processes ...tfep 

same mind, and may be expected to have an intimate relation 
to each other. There will no doubt be an essential difference 
in the two processes, if, and in so far as, in the latter 
there is something which depends, not on the activity of 
the subjective intelligence, but on the object or on the way in 
which the subject is acted on by it upon the affections of 
sense, and the nature of the sense affected). But, in so far as 
in both cases we have manifestations of the activity of the 
intelligence itself, they will be closely akin to each other; and 
what is ascertained of the one process may be expected to afford 
a clue to discover what is true of the other. In other words, 
the real process of intelligence, so far as it is a ‘priori, may 
be expected to show characteristics identical with, or closely 
analogous to, those of its formal process. IsTow, the character- 
istics of the latter process had been, as Xant held, sufficiently 
explained by formal Logic: a science which was all but com- 
pleted at a stroke by Aristotle, and inherited from him without 
substantial change by his successors. Hence tYds formal Logic 
was for him a safe and secure point of departure for the 
discovery of the transcendental Logic ; and he held that every- 
one of the elements of the former might be treated as a 
guiding thread in the search for some corresponding element 
in the latter. 

The process of thought as analysed by formal Logic is The formal 

. _ / processes of 

divided into the three subordinate processes of conception, iuds- and 

^ i ? (j o syllogism by 

ment and reasoning, and each of these has its special character- oeptoTSre 
istics. A conception is defined in contrast with a perception 
as a general idea, which, as general, is not in immediate relation 
to an object, hut constitutes a unity under which the percep- 
tions of objects may he brought, either directly or indirectly, 
through other conceptions less general than itseK (the extension 
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and comprehension of a conception being in inyerso ratio to 
each other). Judgment, again, is the process in which this 
relation between a perception and a conception, or between two 
conceptions, is established ; hence we may say that the one use 
of conceptions is to make judgment possible, ic., to subsume 
under them perceptions or less general conceptions. Finally, 
the reasoning or syllogistic process is a process in which the 
mediation between the terms of the judgment is carried to the 
furthest point, reaching its ultimate goal when no further 
middle term can be found between the subject and the 
predicate. 

Scl’fSm the intelligence proceeds analytically: in other 

proS^ses of words, it starts with an idea, Le., a conception or perception of an 

SfioSsm object, which it presupposes as given without asking how it is 

which are . • . , , . ^ 

based on a givcu : and it IS by abstraction irom that idea that the inteili- 

pWw’iconcep- ^ 

gence gets the conception •which in the judgment it attaches 
to it as a predicate, and also the conception which in the 
syllogism it uses as a middle term to combine the subject and 
predicate of the conclusion. "When, however, wo begin to 
consider how this will apply to a kind of judgment and 
syllogism in which the intelligence goes beyond itself to 
determine an object, or goes beyond its conception of an object 
to add new elements thereto, we find that something more is 
necessary. Here we have to do not with the analysis of a com- 
plex conception of an object which is already formed, but witli 
the first formation of the conception of the object, or with the 
addition of new elements to it. At the point we have now 
reached, the question how this is possible can no longer be 
answered in the simple way which was considered sufficient 
in the Aesthetic, le., by saying that it is in perception, pure 
or empirical, that the object is presented to the mind, and 
that it is from perception also that all new elements must be 
drawn which are to he added to the conception of it. For an 
object as such is now seen to be a ‘many-in-one,’ the conscious- 
ness of which cannot be accounted for by the impressions of 
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sense taken singly, but only by their being combined on some 
principle of union. And in like manner, the addition of new 
elements to the conception of an object implies, not only that 
these elements are given in sense, but also that the intelligence 
is able to bind them up with the others already combined ; and 
for this also there is required some principle of union. In 
this case, the activity of thought cannot extract from the 
objects with which it deals the more general conceptions under 
which it subsumes them ; but it must bring these conceptions 
with it to the ' given data ’ in order to combine them in the 
consciousness of an object, or to add new elements to the con- 
ception of that object. Further, as in analysis we cannot stop 
till we find the simplest and most general idea under which a 
class of objects can be brought, so in synthesis we cannot stop 
till we, find some first principle or all-embracing idea beyond 
which our intelligence can seek for nothing further. Here, 
therefore, for the analytic processes of judgment and reasoning, 
in which the mind derives all the data it needs from the 
conceptions with which it deals, we must substitute ^synthetic 
processes, in which the intelligence must itself supply _all the 
principles of unity by means of which it determines its objecte. 
And, as in the former case, we have in judgment and reasoning 
analysis upon analysis up to the point where no further 
analysis is possible, so here we shall have synthesis upon 
synthesis, up to a first principle in which reason is finally 
satisfied. But the synthetic judgment is impossible without 
a priori conceptions to establish unity in the given manifold of 
perception, and the synthetic syllogism is impossible without 
a priori ideas to which we may carry back the entii'e synthetic 
process of judgment, and by means of which we may give it 
perfect completeness and unity. Or, to put the same thing in 
another aspect, we require an a priori principle of understanding 
to combine the elements of the manifold of perception in rela- 
tion to the unity of the conscious subject ; while we require an 
a p>™ri principle of reason to enable us finally to complete the 
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synthesis of objects, and so to overcome the division between 
object and subject, and reach the determination of the thing in 
itself. In the former case, therefore, the understanding, and in 
the latter case the reason, has to supply the a x^Hori principles 
which are required for knowledge, and which, are not to be got 
by analysis from the data to which they are to be applied. 

According to this view, then, there are real functions of 
understanding and reason in relation to knowledge, which 
correspond exactly with their formal functions in relation to 
thought ; and both understanding and reason bring witli them 
ct priori principles for the determination of dejects. Ihit there 
is a very important difference. Por the a priori principles of 
understanding are necessary in order that anything may be 
determined as an object at all ; and they must find application, 
if any data of sense are given in such a way that they 
can be brought in relation to consciousness : whereas the a 
2oriori principles of reason are not necessary for tlie determina- 
tion of objects in relation to the conscious subject, but only for 
the absolute completion of such determination. The latter, 
therefore, can find application, only if the manifold for syntliesis 
can be exhausted, and the synthetic jjrocess of tlie under- 
standing brought to a conclusion. They are in fact principles, 
the use of which can only be to bring the synthesis of the 
understanding to a final unity. But, if it be the case that the 
forms under which the manifold is given for synthesis, i.(‘., 
time and space, are such as to preclude the completion of the 
synthesis of the understanding, then the a priori juinciples of 
reason can have no objective application. They can only 
represent an ideal of reason which can never become actual 
On the other hand, the pure principles of the understanding, 
ie., the principles which are involved in tlie activity of 
judgment, must needs, as we have said, find application, if there 
is to be such a thing as knowledge; for only through the 
application of these principles can the manifold become united 
in the conception of an object. We may therefore see, even 
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from this preliminary view of the matter^ that, on Kant’s 
principles,' the "U pnori synthesis of understa nding niust be 
possible, w^'hile the a priori synthesi s of rea son 
possible; or, what is the same thing, that the a 
conceptions of luiclerstanding must be objectively valid in so 
far as the manifold to which they have to be applied is given, 
while the a^^priori ideeiB can not b e valid , because the 

sy nthe sis of understanding to which they have to be applied, 


can not be completed. 

Deferring, in the meantime, the consideration of the <2 wwi whatis 

^ ^ necessary for 

principles of reason, let us look more closely mto Kant’s 
metaphysical deduction,” ie.j his discovery of the categories ive 
of the understanding ; — to which he was led by a consideration of 
the forms of judgment. The principle upon which he goes is, 
as we have seen, that the analytic judgment, — in which our 
understanding subsumes the perceptions or conceptions it 
already possesses under higher conceptions got by analysis 
from them, — ^has a close correspondence with the synthetic 
judgment, in which the understanding goes beyond itself and 
what it already knows in order to determine objects, (or to 
determine them further than they are already determined for 
us,) by bringing the manifold of perceptions under conceptions 
derived from itself. There is, however, an important difference 
in the, two cases compared: for, in the fdriner case, a subject is 
brought under predicates that already form part of the idea of 
that subject, while in the latter case, what is given in sense 
is only a manifold, i.e., a number of elements unconnected 
with each other; and it would seem as if these could become 
connected together, so as to form a proper logical subject only 
after the predicate had been applied to them. In other words, 
it would seem as if in this case the predicate were needed to 
give to the subject that unity in virtue of which alone it can 
be an object of thought, or a subject to which any predicate 
can be attributed. For the manifold must be combined with 
thought, if it is to be combined into an object /or thought. 
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Kant tries to get over this difficulty by di-stiiiguisliing percep- 
tion and conception as two steps in knowledge, in the first of 
which we have synthesis, while in the second we have the 
consciousness^ of the prineiple of the synthesis. Of the former 
he says that it is the “ work of imagination, a 'blind but neces- 
sary function of the soul without which we should have no 
knowledge, though we are seldom even conscious of it.” But 
though this synthesis is necessary for knowledge, it is not 
sufficient for it. In addition to it there is rwiuired “for 
knowledge, in the proper sense of the word,” an activity of the 
understanding, the business of which is to “bring the inmoina- 
tive synthesis to conceptions,” ie., to detect the principles oi’ 
unity implied in such synthesis, or to find some principle 
under which it may be brought.^ Bfow, when we go back to 
the begmning, the principles of unity, by which the manifold 
IS combined and is determined as a definite object for thought 
must be found m the_ unity which thought has with itself, and 

analytic judgment. Kant holds, 

?s due 1 T 

to the same principles which govern such analysis 

ffeient. Thus the logical principles involved in judgment 
_ come a guide to us m “bringing the primitive .synthesis of 

znr i‘° »“«>■ 

j?at of 

few, that ...ha Wi„;r;s .. 

r.:;! r ■ 

«d 1 “..^r T ” mtion : 

Jy when we express it in its generality is the 

r“r a* umlJratand- 

Witn Itself, to give to its conceptions the 
ways of expression k the morf SLtTtett^erof theTJ^^ 
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logical form of the judgment, is enabled also, by means of 
the synthetic unity of thought with itself in apprehending the 
manifold of perception, to introduce into its ideas a transcen- 
dental content. These acts, therefore, in the latter application, 
are entitled the a priori conceptions of the understanding, and 
they refer a priori to objects, a kind of reference which is 
altogether beyond the scope of general Logic.” ’■ 

The passage, from which the foregoing quotations are taken, 
contains some ideas which must wait for explanation till we and^nder^ 
reach the Transcendental Deduction of the Categories. For thTjudfment. 
the present purpose, it may be sufficient to exhibit its general 
drift. Sense, whether pure or empirical, yields only a mani- 
fold, which requires to be brought to a unity ere by its means 
we can have a perception of any object. Hence, a synthetic 
judgment by which the manifold of perception is put together 
in the unity of an object must precede all analytic judgments. 

It might, indeed, seem that in the primitive synthesis judg- 
ment was not required ; for synthesis, as a mere putting 
together of the elements of perception, can be explained by 
the imagination as a blind” and unconscious manifestation of 
the unity of thought. This at least might seem sufficient to 
explain why we have distinct images of perception, in which 
the manifold of sense is brought together into one idea which 
may be made the subject of a judgment. But it is not so; 
for the consciousness of such a unity, as an object of thought 
which may be made a subject of predication, is attained only 
when the judgment is actually made; and the perception is 
thus at once distinguished from, and referred to, a conception 
which expresses the principle of its unity (or under which 
its unity is brought). Such a judgment may be called analytic, 
since what it expresses as the predicate is already involved in 
the subject. But so to call it, would be to forget that it is as 
distinguished from and related to the predicate that the subject 
gets its determination as subject. In other words, the judg- 
lA. 79; B. 105.- ; 
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inent appears to presuppose a movement of thought which is 

on y accomplished in it; and we may say from one point of 
view, that the primitive judgment determines the perceived 
object synthetically in relation to a conception which is not 
contained in the idea of it as perceived ; while from another point 
of view we may say that the object as perceived is already deter- 
mined by the conception and that the primitive judgment only 
analyses it. In the passage which we are considering Kant 
uses language which is not quite distinct, and we shall tave to 

SSSStt' , ‘ / it is suffideiil to 

SSS.r' f*'”' “to “oljtical proem of judgment, iu wl,iel. o 

moie general conception is abstracted from a less <teneral and 
ta med as a preditate to determine it, is conceiTed by Kant 
analt^ons to. and in principle identical with, the synLiea 

It used to delommo a perception derived from sense, and so to 

m “■ i”«8touti'-e synthesis of the nrani- 

old. In the lomor case, ,e have tl, ought abiding tvith itself 

«h rteelf m the apprehension of aU their differences ; in the 
latter me, we have thought going out of itsoif to detemine 

r rti 

reacn. Hut the processes are, as Kant thinh« 
undamentally identical. Hence, the account given by formS 

1 vr/- * ^ thought with itself; which is ex 

ubited inrhe analytic judgment, maybe used as a .niide to 
d scover the categories by which perceptions are refereiM 

tior r 1 ^ synthesis of the manifold of percep 

it oa T ^ ™"Smation is so “ brought to conceptions » that 

he recognised as objective. ^ 

Unity and i 

piuraiityofthe J-iieie are, however somp 

which may reouire a w i I statement 

atandtog. J duire a word of explanation. Thus it is eonfusiim 

tnat JKant at first stipoTtcj n-P 

uisr speajes of the pure conception of thp 

-«dmg m She singular, while af the end^of thIX t 
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uses the plural. ThiS; however, we may account for by the 
fact that what he is dealing with is the method in which the 
pure unity of thought differentiates itself in relation to the 
manifold of perception. The categories are '' species of the 
unity of apperception,” which disappear in that unity when we 
regard them only in relation to it, while they appear as a 
number of separate conceptions when we view them in relation 
to the manifold. Hence, in the former reference, it would be 
natural to speak of the conception, rather than of the concep- 
tions, of the understanding; only we must remember that, in 
Kant’s view, the pure unity reveals itself in various functions 
of unity even in the pure analytic judgment, which for that 
reason is used as a guide to the discovery of the categories. 

Another and more important difficulty is to explain how 
those pure conceptions, which primarily are only aspects oi the of the analytic 

judgment. 

unity of thought with itself independent of any matter, can 
possibly yield principles of unity to determine the synthesis of 
the manifold of sense. This difficulty cannot in the meantime 
be fully considered. I have, however, already remarked that 
it is one of the peculiarities of the synthetic act of judgment, 
which Kant is describing, that it is only in reference to the 
predicates, under which the understanding brings the manifold 
of sense, that that manifold can itself be determined as a 
subject. And now I may add that, according to Kant’s 
doctrine, it is only in reference to the manifold that the pure 
function of unity gets its character as a predicate, under which 
the manifold can be brought. There is thus a reciprocal pre- 
supposition which it would be impossible to understand, if we 
were here dealing with a process in which one step was com- 
pleted before the other began, and not with the analysis of an 
organic unity in which each element implies all the rest, and 
can be separated from them only by abstraction. Kant, indeed, 
holds that the pure process of thought can be separated, and 
that it is separated by formal Logic, from any matter. But he 
is obliged to recognise immediately that in this separation it is 
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not what it is in the unity. And it is not diflficult to show that 
when we carry out such a separation to its necessary result, the 
analytic unity itself disappears in identity. Kant himself 
practically confesses as much when he says that analysis pre- 
supposes synthesis, and the analytic unity the synthetic unity. 

main difficulty of this part of Kant’s work, in fact, is just 
this, that he thrusts in the pure analytic judgment as a middle 
term between the unity of apperception and the categories, 
and does not discern that his own reasoning is entirely fatal 
to its existence. This, however, will be more clearly seen, 
if we follow Kant closely in the process whereby he makes 
the former a guiding thread to the latter. 

Kant, then, attempts to discover the pure a priori concep- 

theif^cSt tions by reference to the fourfold classification of judgments 

^system. 

according to Quantity, Quality, Eelation, and Modality, with 
their subordinate modifications. Taking this classification as 
an ascertained result of the Logic which analyses the formal 
process of thought, he asks what will correspond to it in the real 
process of knowledge, Le., what is the “ Transcendental System ” 
that corresponds to this “ Logical System ” ? Thus, if judgment 
’ in analysing a conception must determine the Quantity of the 

subject in relation to the predicate, there must be some corre- 
sponding “function of unity ” by which the manifold of sense 
is determined when it is brought together in the perception of 
an object. And what that function must be, we may at once see 
if we consider that as, according to the ^dew of the formal 
logicians, the analysis of ideas necessarily involves a reference 
to Quantity, the idea of Quantity itself must be a principle on 
which the manifold elements of the idea were put together. 
We get, therefore, corresponding to the singular, particular, and 
universal judgments, the categories or forms of Unity, Plurality, 
and Totality. In like manner, if analysis necessarily has 
respect to Quality, Le., to the exclusion of the predicate from, 
or inclusion of it in the subject, or finally to the inclusion of 
the subject in a sphere defined only by the negation of the 
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predicate, synthesis mnst be negative, or positive, or limitative, 
determination, which gives rise to the three categories of 
Eeality, Negation, and Limitation, Again, if analysis involves 
that the ideas distinguished are at the same time rdated , — either 
simply as a predicate to a subject in the categorical judgment, 
or as reason and consequent in the hypothetical judgment, or 
finally as genus to the species, which it includes but which 
reciprocally exclude each other, in the disjunctive judgment, — 
it follows, that in the synthesis by which the manifold is put 
together in an objective consciousness there must be three 
corresponding inodes ; and ■ these we may by anticix)ation recog- 
nise as the relations of Substance and Accident, of Cause and 
Effect, and of Eeciprocal Determination. Lastly, if the analytic 
judgment implies that the predicate shall be conceived as 
either assertorially, problematically, or apodictically connected 
with the subject, it follows that in the synthesis whereby the 
consciousness of an object is constituted, there is a princij^le of 
determination of the manifold objects as possibly, actually, or 
necessarily, united with the self-consciousness of the subject 
for which they are. In short, as all analytical judgments, by 
which some element of an idea is separated from, and referred 
as a predicate to, a subject, involve a determination of the subject 
and predicate in relation to each other in Quantity, Quality, 
Eelation, and Modality, according to one or other of three alter- 
native forms of the categories, it would seem that the synthesis 
by which the conception of an object is formed out of the mani- 
fold, must involve a determining process according to corre- 
sponding principles. Eor, as the separation of the elements of 
an idea which the mind possesses only gives us a clear conscious- 
ness of these elements as already determined in certain relations 
to each other, it is obvious that in the process whereby the mind 
first went beyond itself to form the idea of an object by uniting 
the elements of the manifold together, there was involved the 
determination of the manifold in all these various ways. Tims 
the synthesis, by which the manifold must be brought together 
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in order to be an object fox the conscious subject, involves a 
determination of the manifold by all these species of categories 
according to one of the three forms of each species. 

The first criticism to be made upon Kant's attempt thus to 
elicit the principles of determinant or synthetic judgment from 
those of analytic or formal judgment, is that it does not cpiite 
correspond to his own idea of a metaphysical deduction " of 
the categories. Objecting to Aristotle's list of categories as 
emi3irically “ picked up," he demands that the categories sliould 
be evolved from “ an idea of the whole of a imori knowledge," 
which shall exhaustively determine all the parts and their 
relations to each other. Transcendental philosophy," he 
says, '' has the advantage that it can, but also the obligation 
that it must, seek out its conceptions according to a principle ; 
for its conceptions must spring pure and unmingled from the 
understanding as an absolute unity, and, therefore, they must 
be connected with each other according to one idea. But such 
a connexion necessarily puts into our heads a rule, according 
to which the place of each pure conception of the understand- 
ing, and the completeness of the whole list, may be determined 
a priorir ^ • Kow, how does Kant realise this idea ? He 
points out that the categories are forms of the apyriorl syntliesis 
by which objects are determined as such, and, as we shall see, 
he carries them back to '' pure apperception " as the unity out 
of which they spring. But instead of showing directly how 
they spring from that unity, he has taken the roundabout 
method of basing his list of the pure conceptions that rule tlie 
synthetic judgment upon the aspects or modes of analytic 
judgment, and he has simply adopted the list of these modes 
from formal Logic. But, if he had realised his own ideal, he 
would have been obliged, first of all, to show how it follows 
from the idea of the analytic judgment that the list should 
contain just these and no other forms. And, even after he had 
used the ^ logical system ' so derived as a clue for the discovery 

1 A. 67; B, 92. 
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of the categories, he would not have considered himself free from 
the obligation of showing from the nature of the synthetic judgment 
itself that they form a complete system of a ^priori conceptions. 

lYow, as to the first of these steps, the assumption that the Pure form, 
analytic judgment has all the forms mentioned and no others, 
or in other words, that these determinations belong to the form 
as distinguished from the matter of judgment, and therefore Sty^of ^ibject 

^ . u o ? predicate. 

fall within the scope of a Logic that deals with mere analysis, 

Kant’s trust in the finished work of the logician has obviously 
misled him. For, if we strictly apply the idea of analysis, the 
determinations of Quantity, Quality, Eelation, and Modality 
must immediately disappear, like all other determinations, in the 
bare identity of subject and predicate ; and with that the judg- 
ment itself will lose all its meaning. To see this we need only 
observe how the idea of limiting Logic to the/c>fm of thought 
has worked itself out in the history of the science. The in- 
evitable results of the search for bare form without matter has 
been to eliminate one element after another, till the judgment 
has disappeared in the expression of bare identity. First, 

Modality was excluded, because analytic judgments are always 
necessary, and with any other connexion of conceptions than 
that which is indicated by analysis formal Logic has nothing 
to do. In the next place, the various relations expressed in 
the categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive judgments were 
reduced to the single relation of containing and contained 
Quantity. Then Hamilton proposed that the predicate should 
be quantified on the ground that what is implicit in thought 
should be made explicit in Logic ” ; in other words, in order to 
make manifest the identity, he would remove the quantity 
from form into matter. The predicate being quantified and 
the judgment thus reduced to an equation, the next step was 
that the quantity of particular judgments should be made 
definite by the introduction of number, Jevons went a step 
further, and argued that if the predicate is to be quantified on 
the ground that what is implicit in thought should be made 
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explicit in Logic, then it should be also qualified by the sub- 
ject, because in the judgment, it is implicitly limited thereby : 
in other words, to make manifest the identity, Jevons removed 
the quality from form into matter. Thus the formula of 
judgment became, not A = B, or A = some B, but A = AB: not, 

All men are mortal,” or, '' All men are some mortals,” but, 
''All men are mortal men.” Thus there remains but a single 
step to be taken to bring formal Logic to the euthanasia of 
pure form: viz., that the subject also should be qualified by 
the predicate. The judgment would then take the form, 
AB=AB, or, "Men mortal are mortal men,” and would peiss 
into the tautological expression of an identity. 

SSnaiytic. trutli, then, is that the elimination of matter from the 

judgment is possible only when the form is reduced to a simple 
identity. A tautological judgment is the only pure analytic 
judgment, and a tautological judgment is, strictly speaking, no 
judgment at all. It is a judgment that is never made except 
as a logical exercise. Identity has no significance except in 
relation to differences. Even where there is an appearance of 
a simple identical judgment, there is always an implied mtancc 
of difference, left to be indicated by emphasis, between the 
subject and the predicate. " A man’s a man for a’ that ” is 
not a tautology. In the purest analytic judgments which we 
can make there is always a synthesis of difference. Kant,, 
indeed, says that the judgment, "All bodies are extended” is 
analytic, because without this quality we cannot have the 
conception of body at all. But no one would make that 
judgment, unless there were other qualities or elements in the 
conception of body with which extension was or might be 
connected, or if it meant merely "The extended is the 
extended.” The separation of one cpiality from the complex 
of qualities in an object is always made in view of establishing 
a new relation between the elements of that complex, or 
between it and other objects.^ 

nVe may express this otherwise by saying that the object of a judgment is. 
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Another consequence of what has been just said may be 
mentioned, though it carries us beyond our immediate subject. 
If a merely analytic judgment is no judgment at all, then 
a merely analytic syllogism is no reasoning at all. For 
reasoning means the mediate combination of two ideas 
which are not capable of being immediately united. But 
ill pure analysis there are no differences to dissolve, which are 
not presupposed as already dissolved, or if there are, nothing 
is done to dissolve them. A complex idea is supposed to be 
present to the mind, but the whole analytic process does 
nothing to bring its elements into closer relation either to 
each other or to the mind. They are assumed to be already 
united with each other, or, as far as they are not already 
brought -to unity, their reference to each other as subject and 
Xmedicate does nothing to help us to reunite them in a better 
way: nor will any extension of the analytic process such as 
gives rise to a “ tree of Porphyry'^ and to a syllogistic process 
of subsumption, make matters better. In like manner, the 
idea which is to be subjected to the logical process is assumed 
to be already united with thought, in Kant’s language, with 
the ''I think” of Consciousness ; or, if its union is still 
imperfect, the most thorough analysis cannot disclose any 
link which will more perfectly combine the content with the 
form of thought, the object with the mind which thinks it. 
On this view’ of it the whole process of syllogistic reasoning 
proves nothing, or x)i-oves only by a glaring ^petitio iJvincipiL 
The mind simply revolves on itself, or does over again its own 
linished w-ork, and never can by any possibility gain one vStep 
in advance. In this case, therefore, we have a reasoning that 
contradicts the very idea of reasoning, just as in the former 
case w’e had a judgment that contradicted the idea of 
judgment. 

to produce an identity, to reacb a nnity of conception. Judgment is concep- 
tion in the niaHng. Where the reached, which it would be the 

business of the analytic judgment to express, there is no longer any reason for 
Judging at all. (Of. above, p, 269 seg.) 
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It appears, then, that formal Logic does not give us any 
account of a pure process of thought which might furnisli a 
clue for the discovery of the forms necessary to the a-priori 
determination of objects. If its principle be carried out, it 
empties the processes with which it deals of all the content 
which they seem to have, and reduces their form to nothing ; 
indeed, it was only because that principle was not fully 
developed in the “general Logic'’ of Kant, tlint it still 
seemed to have a “form of thought" to speak about. In 
other words, it was only in so far as formal Logic still 
preserved a kind of ghost of that real process which Kant 
was seeking to discover, that it seemed to supply him with 
a clue to the discovery. And Kant’s advance to the new Logic 
was simply a disguised refutation of the old, a restoration to 
Logic of the elements which, guided by a false principle, it had 
been led to reject, and a correction of the Mse views which 
had arisen out of this rejection. To Kant, indeed, just because 
he holds to the idea that the pure process of thought is 
analytic, the modifications which he has to introduce in order to 
reach the synthetic process, appear to be accommodations of pure 
thought to the nature of our perceptions. Hence, in opposition 
to such accommodation,— which, by the nature of the case can 
only give rise to a knowledge of phenomena, — pure thought is 
conceived by him as setting up an ideal of knowledge, which, 
if it could be realised, would be a knowledge of noumena 
or things in themselves. If, however, we reject the idea of 
analytic thought, these modifications will take an altogether 
different aspect. They will cease to be accommodations of 
thought to a foreign matter, with which somehow it has to 
deal, and will be seen to be the first steps toward a truer view 
of the process of thought than that which was expressed in 
formal Logic ; and the ideal of knowledge will cease to be 
confused with that abstract identity in which all knowledge 
and all thought disappear. 

The first steps in this transformation or modification of the 
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analysis of judgment in formal Logic are already taken by Kant 
in his account of that analysis. Por Kant does not simply 
borrow his list of forms from the logicians, but modifies their 
list with reference to the purpose for which he is going to use 
it, remarking with some naivety, that certain distinctions are 
of importance with reference to transcendental Logic, which 
would not properly fall within the scope of formal Logic. The 
'' logical system ” had thus to be somewhat modified ere it could 
afibrd a clue to the '' transcendental system ” ; in other words, 
the clue had to be carried to the point to which it was supposed 
to lead. Thus, in order to reach a triple division of the sub- 
classes of the categories, Kant adds, in quality, the infinite 
judgment to the positive and the negative judgments, and, in 
quantity, the singular judgment to the universal and particular 
judgments. Formal Logic, as he points out, does not need to 
distinguish the singular from the universal judgment, because 
in both the subject in the whole of its extension is subsumed 
under the predicate. Kor does it regard the infinite judgment 
as distinct from the affirmative : for it has to do only with the 
affirmative or negative character of the judgment, and not with 
the character of the predicates asserted or denied. But 
transcendental Logic has to take account of these distinctions, 
for it has to estimate the objective value of the judgments 
in question. In truth, the schema of triplicity is out of place 
in an analytical division of judgments; — and where should 
division be analytical if not in the very logic of analysis ? — 
for, as Kant himself eleswhere tells us, analytical division 
is always twofold, and only synthetical division threefold. “ It 
has been made a difficulty that my divisions in pure philosophy 
are almost always threefold. But this lies in the nature of the 
case. For, if an a priori division is to be made, it must be 
either analytical, according to the principle of contradiction, or 
synthetical: and if, in the latter case, it is to be based on 
a p^riori conceptions (and not as in mathematics on perceptions), 
then, according to that which is required for synthetic unity 
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in general, the division must be a trieliotoniy : for it must be 
a division which includes, first, a condition, tlicu a conditioned, 
and thirdly the conception which arises from the union of these 
two.”i But if this be true, it follows that for formal Logic there 
never can be any third category, and it can, therefore, give us 
no real help in the discovery of a list, the essential feature 
of which IS triplicity. Or, to put the same idea in another 
form, it is useless in a thought which proceeds by mere 
identity, to seek for the same elements whicli are to l)e dis- 
covered in a thought which proceeds by diflbrcntiation and 
integration. The third category, expressing, as Kant liimself 
says, the combination of the other two, involves a liinction of 
thought for which in mere formal Logic there is no room. 

This may be made clearer, if we refer antieipatively to the 
use which Kant makes of his list of categories. The mode of 
their discovery would suggest the idea that, while every judg- 
ment IS necessarily determined in quantity, finality, relation, 
and modality, yet that it can only be determined according to 
one out of three alternatives under each head. And this, 
indeed, is the usual way in whicli formal Logic presents 
the matter to us, though it offers the choice of 'two, rather 
than of three, alternatives. Thus every judgment is either 
affimiative or negative, and the afiinnative and negative 
judgments are regarded as two distinct and independent 
acts which have no necessary relation to each other. If 
however, we insist on this division, and treat it as absolute’ 
%£., if we hold to the idea that affirmative and negative judg- 
ments absolutely exclude each other, then both judgments will 
lose all their signification; for a mere affirmation which is not 
determination and therefore not negation, and a pure negation 

Urthtihb-aft, Introduction, § 9. We might nsk also, how it is 

that thought should find in itself 
the t&him qmd, which is necessary to combine the duality of its elements in a 
third category, which as Kant tells us. unites the two others andl so^th” g 
more than their mere eictenial combination. (E. 110.) This subfeet will bf 
considered in the chapter on the schematism of the oatogories. 
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which is not determination and therefore not affirmation, are 
equally unmeaning. It may, however, be safely said that we 
never make a negative judgment which, in removing a predicate, 
does not imply the position of some other predicate within 
the general sphere of reality to which the judgment refers ; 
nor an affirmative judgment, which does not further determine 
the subject by excluding from it some predicate lying within the 
sphere of reality to which it is already regarded as belonging. 
When we say that, “ The soul is not material,” we are 
thinking of the soul as belonging to a genus which is now 
further divided or determined; and, therefore, in denying 
that it belongs to one species of the presupposed genus, we 
are implying that it belongs to one of the other possible 
species, which are more or less definitely marked off by the 
exclusion. So, if we say that “ This triangle is right-angled,” 
we are by this affirmation excluding other alternatives, which 
are more or less definitely thought as left open by the 
general definition of a triangle. There are not, therefore, 
three alternative kinds of judgments, positive, negative, 
and limitative (or infinite), but judgment, if we characterise 
it fully, is always essentially limitative ; or, in other words, 
judgment always implicitly involves what is expressed most 
fully in the limitative form of judgment, i.e,, affirmation through 
negation. Thus the three forms do not stand beside each 
other as forms between which a choice must be made, but 
really express different ''momenta’' or phases in one process 
of thought, to which indeed we may separately direct attention, 
but which we cannot treat as independent processes. The pure 
affirmative relation of a predicate to a subject would have no 
meaning, if there were not also a difference which might take 
the form of a negative judgment ; and the truth can be expressed 
only by showing how through this difference or negation a posi- 
tive unity still maintains itself. A similar line of argument 
might be pursued in relation to the quantitative determination 
of objects as one, many, or one-in-rnany. The functions of 


nor does 
■Kant treat 
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thought by which such determinations are made cannot be 
separated, as singular, particular, ami univensal judgments 
between which we have to choose ; but the determination of ah 
individual is always a determination of it as one particular 
form of a universal, or as itself a universal in which many 
particulars are reduced to unity. These judgment, s therefore 
can only be distinguished from each other as special 
“momenta” in the process of determination, which cannot 
be separated from each other, though attention may be 
especially directed to one or other of them. 

f"")’ dooB 

not treat these categories, or the judgments founded on them 

as alternatives. ^ This is at once obvious in regard to the cate- 
gories of Quantity and Quality, from each of which he derives 
one, and only one a ^priori principle, for the determination of 
experience. Thus under the head of Quality he does not 
attempt to find any application for the categories of reality or 
negation, but only for that of limitation, which is the unity of 
the two. Hence, the only principle which he derives from 
this class of his categories is that the real nece.ssarily has a 
certain degree of intensity, and is determined a,s .standing 
somewhere between zero and absolute fulnes,s. In the .sam^ 
way the only principle which he derives from the categories of 
ouantrty is that every phenomenon must be represented as 
extensive, «., a many-in-one, a number of homogeneous units. 
Ihere IS no separate or alternative determination I, y Unity 
Plurality, and Totality, but every object is regarded as deten 
mned by the last of these (as including the other two). 
Under Eelation, indeed, we have three separate principles, but 
ths does qot really invalidate what has been .said for the 
hree principles are not three alternatives between which we 
have to choose, but three different steps in one process ; and as 
will be shown hereafter, the principle of causality presupposes the 
principle of substance and the principle of reciprocity impHes 
both the .ft.,. They fti. ^ 
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stated, because each involves a complex movement of tlionglit 
in itself. Lastly, the categories of Modality are not alter- 
natives, but, according to Kant’s own showing, three stages in 
the progressive determination of an object in relation to the 
knowing subject ; for, as he says, it is a gradual process by 
which the understanding incorporates with itself that which is 
presented to it; first, it problematically judges something to 
be possible; next, assertorially accepts it as true, and finally 
determines it as inseparably bound up with itself, i.e,, as 
necessary and apodictically certain.” ^ 

It appears, then, that we have not here a threefold division 
of each class of categories, out of which one alternative may 
be selected at one time, and another at another, for the deter- 
mination of particular objects : we have only different aspects 
or " momentcc ’ of that determination of the manifold by thought 
which is involved in the consciousness of objects as such : and 
the “judgment of experience” is not only a determination in 
quality, quantity, relation, and modality, but in each of these 
by all the categories. It is true, however, that Kant by his 
way of taking up each category and principle by itself renders 
this at first somewhat obscure, and that he scarcely gives us 
sufficient indication that he is dealing with different aspects of 
one synthesis, or ‘ 'momenta ’ in one process, to counteract that 
impression. 

It may, however, be said that though Kant may not absolutely 
separate the subordinate categories in each class from each other, Sid^lynaSi 
yet he does seem to make a decided division between the 
different classes of categories. Every logical judgment as such, 
must be determined in quantity, quality, relation, and modality. 

But, when Kant deals with the corresponding determination of 
objects, he seems to draw a marked line of division between 
their determination by quantity and quality, and their deter- 
mination by relation and modality. “This table,” he says, 

“ which contains four classes of conceptions of the understanding, 
lA. 76; B, 101. 
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has a primary division into two sections, of which the former 
is directed to objects oi perception (pure as well as empirical), 
while the latter is directed to the existence of these objects (in 
relation to each other and to the understanding). The first 
class I will call the mathematical, the second the ilynamical 
categories. The first class have, as we have seen, no correlates 
such as are found in the second. This distinction must have some 
ground in the nature of the understanding.”! The meaning 
of tliis distinction will be more fully discussed in connexion 
with the principles of pure understanding. For the present it is 
suffiemnt to point out that in the mathematical categories and 
principles we find an element , supplied which was wanting to 
the Aesthetic, m which Mathematics was shown to imply a pure 
perception, and was taken as sufficiently explained by such per- 
ception. Now, however, we begin to see that the synthesis of 
Mathematics is possible only by a construction which is guided 
and determined by the categories of quantity and quality. 
Thus, understanding as well as sense is at work in the synthesis 
of pure space and time, and of matter as in space and time, by 
which perception is anticipated and determined. But such 
determination of the perception of objects is distinguishable from 
e determination of objects for perception. For in this latter 
case, we do not determine how the manifold must be put 
together in space in our perception of it, or how it must be 
united with a consciousness which is subject to conditions of 

dis me from and related to all other objects, and distinct from 
and related to the mind that knows it. This kind of deter- 
mination IS obviously different from the other, although it 
cannot be separated from it; for in the former case we merely 
lay down certain common conditions for all determination of 
0 jects as apprehended under conditions of space and time 

fofuW objects' 

us, they must be regarded as permanent realities, each of 
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which determines, and is determined by, all others, and ^ ^ ^ 
stands in certain definite relations to the knowing mind. 

We might, therefore, say that the mathematical categories 
determine the object in itself, while the categories of relation 
determine it as existing in one world with all other objects, and 
the categories of modality determine it as existing in relation to 
the mind. Yet, it is to be observed that the different kinds of 
determination are not really separable from each other, except 
in the sense that a determination by the categories of relation 
and modality shows a deeper self-consciousness, a deeper con- 
sciousness of that which was really present in the first judgments 
of quantity and quality. In our first apprehension of objects 
as in space and time, we take them as isolated from each other, 
as each having quality and quantity, but not yet as having 
necessary relations with each other ; for their mere presence in 
one space and one time does not yet seem to be, or to involve, 
such a relation, — rather it seems to be compatible with their 
complete indifference to each other. In this stage of thought, 
therefore, we treat things as having certain common qualities 
because they occupy space and time, but we do not recognise their 
necessary connexion with other objects. It is a further step of 
reflexion when it is seen that such a consciousness of objects 
involves that they have a permanent reality through all their 
changing appearances, and that their phenomena are not merely 
coexistent or successive but stand in essential relations to each 
other. Lastly, it is only at a still more advanced stage of 
reflexion that the objects so determined are seen to be neces- 
sarily related to the consciousness for which they are, and 
that this relation also is regarded as an essential element 
in the knowledge of them. These three stages roughly ^ 
correspond respectively with the ordinary consciousness, ^ 
with science, and with critical philosophy; but they must^ ^ ^ 
not be regarded as really separate from, or as independent 
of, each other ; for in the first ‘‘ inathematical ’’ determination 
I of perceptions, there is already involved the reference of them 
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to permanent objects, which, as such, stand in permanent 
relations to each other in the whole of experience ; and in 
this again is involved their relation as objects to a conscious 
self. Thus the ‘judgment of perception,’ if we can properly 
speak of a judgment of perception, is already implicitly the 
‘judgment of experience,’ and the judgment of experience is 
already implicitly the judgment of criticism or philosophic 
reflexion. But if this be the case, then the classes of 
categories cannot be treated as independent, any more than the 
special categories under each head. Further, if this view be 
accepted, we shall have really what Kant desired, viz., a complete 
* system of categories, which shows its completeness by tlie fact 
that each category is a “ women?; ” in a process which begins 
in the first reference of an object to itself, goes on through 
fls determination in relation to all other objects, and ends with 
its determination in relation to thought. 

SSr' approximate to such a view of the 

SS£ of knowledge? We have already seen how 

he began, even in the section devoted to the Metaphysical 
Deduction, to tonsform and modify the assumption.s of formal 
Logic with which he seemed to start, in order to draw from the 
analysis of judgment a threefold classification of cate<^ories 
which he further departs from formal Logic in regarding, not as 
alternatives, but as “ niomcnta ” in the process of the determina- 
tion of objects: and we have seen that he finally indicates 
that the different classes of categories correspond respectively 
■0 a cetermination of the object of perception in itself, in rela- 
tion to other objects, and to the mind. How far he saw the 
organic or systematic unity of this process, however, we cannot 
discuss, till we have considered the Transcendental Deduction 
and the development of the principles of the pure under- 
standing to which it leads. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE TRANSCENDENTAL DEDUCTION OF THE CATEGORIES. 

I N the last chapter it has been shown that Xant’s meta- Results of the 

metaphysical 

physical Deduction of the Categories is a failure, or that, deduction, 
in so far as it can be pronounced successful, it is in spite of the 
supposed guiding thread,” rather than by means of it, that he 
finds his way to the truth. It is only. because he transforms the 
conceptions derived from formal Logic by the aid of a principle 
not so derived, that he gets from them anything like what he 
wants : and even the conceptions from which he starts could 
not have been found by him in such a Logic, if it had been 
faithful to its principle of Identity. It follows that the claim 
of the list to be an exhaustive enumeration of the categories, or 
even of the primary categories, cannot be made good by a mere 
reference to the functions of unity in the analytic judgment. 

It must be considered on its own merits ; and it must be veri- 
fied, if at all, by being traced back to the primary principle of 
>synthetic judgment. Such a verification of it, however, is 
impossible, until we have seen what that principle is, and how 
it manifests itself in experience or knowledge. And this it is 
the business of the Transcendental Deduction to show. 

The Transcendental Deduction undoubtedly contains the riie Deduction 
central thought of the Critigtie, It is, therefore, the point and in the 

^ second edition 

on which Kant bestowed most labour, and with his exposition 
of which he found it most difficult to satisfy himself. In the 
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second edition of the Ch'iiique, he entirely changed the form of 
it, introducing into the reasoning an important link which had 
been wanting in the first edition. On the other liand, he at 
the same time deprived it of some of the illustrations and 
developments of the first Deduction : and in the effort to free 
it from Psychology,’ and to make it more distinctly a tlieory of 

•In the preface to the first edition of the Oritiqua, Kant diatingnishes the 
p.^cliologica.1 question as to the faculties which make knowledge possible from 
« question of the Deduction which relates to the theory of knowlodf'e. 

This Deduction,” he declares, “has two sides. On the one side it refers 'to 
the objects of the pure understanding, and what it aims at , is to prove and 
make intelligible the ohjeotive validity of its a pnori conceptions. On the 
other side, it eonsiders the pure miclerstandiug itself in a subjective point of 
view as to Its possibility, and the faculties for knowledge which it implies 
Wow, this latter inquiry has great importance in view of my main object, but 
1 IS not essential to it : for the main question is always what, and how much 
we can know by means of understanding and reason without any aid of expert’ 
ence, and not how the faculty of thinking itself is possible. In dealing with 
the second question we may be said to be seeking a cause for a given effect 

e hberty of havmg an opinion on such a question, why should not the reader 
be permitted to adopt a different opinion ? In truth, as I am prepared to 
show, there IS really nothmg hypothetical in my results: but for «il present 

IrsuWec? to the reader that, even if 

my subjeotive_ deduction may not have produced in his mind that assured 

convietio,n which I expect, yet the objective deduction, which is my main 

andfor this what is said in pp. 02-.^ would atoe 

Ron I nTo; tb r {Prolegomem, § 32) that the “ qiies- 

tion IS not of the origin of experience but of that which lies in it.” But this 

piotoly refers, as Dr Vaihinger suggests, merely to Kant’s rejection of 

fl to 4 l f Empirical Psychology. Dr. Vaihinger 

(I. 3-4) distinpiishes from this a “ Transcendental Psychobgy,” which inves 
ti ates the psychological possibility,” as contrasted wMi the objective 
validity, of the apnon principles. Now, it is true that, in order to show that 
and how, the pure a pnori conceptions are objectively valid in relation to 
experience and not beyond it, it is necessary to consider how they ^ “ 

a pmn synthesis in relation to the forms and matter of sense : in other words 

as we shall set presently. ^ aVly L whtHt^^^n^^^^^^^^ 
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knowledge, he discarded some of those middle terms which 
helped to connect it with the ordinary views of the subject. 

Hence, it is more than doubtful whether, on the whole, any 
advantage was gained by the new method of treatment. It is 
a subsidiary inconyenience that Kant neglected to remould the 
later parts of the and especially his proof of the 

principles of pure understanding, in conformity with the 
changes which he had made in the Deduction, thereby 
making it more difficult to understand the connexion of his 
thought. In the following exposition I shall try to combine 
the statements of both editions. 

The main point which Kant seeks to prove is that the 
categories or forms of synthesis which belong to the pure be 

T. . T . . T , necessary to a 

understanding have an obiective value, because they are the consciousness 
necessary expression of the unity of thought in relation to the®’^^^^- 
‘ manifold ’ of sense, without which the latter could not give 
rise to the consciousness of a world of objects. This expression 
Kant shows to be necessary for the explanation of knowdedge, 
because without synthesis the consciousness to which im- 
pressions of sense could give rise would be only a scattered 
and unconnected consciousness, and not the consciousness of 
'Kature,’ as a system of permanent objects acting in definite 
ways on each other. In fact, they could give rise to no 
objective consciousness at all. On the other hand, Kant main- 
tains that it is possible to explain that consciousness by the aid 
of a synthetic activity of mind, guided by the categories. This, 
indeed, seems to make objects dependent on the consciousness 
for which they exist. But then the materials with which the 

of judgment. Instead of simply asserting that the categories, which have 
been derived from the logical analysis of the act of judgment, are the prin- 
ciples by which the understanding determines objects as such, as he does 
in the first edition (A. Ill), Kant shows that the judgment as such is the 
expression of the objective unity of apperception {B. 140, § 19). Unfortun- 
ately this argument, while it seems to authorise us to regard the categories 
as determinations of objects, if they have been correctly deduced from the 
idea of judgment, is fatal to the idea of analytic judgment from which they 
have actually been deduced. 
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unclerstancling has to work, and out of which it has to make its 
objects, are not things in themselves but percej)tions which are 
by them awakened in us : and these, as so awakened, already 
stand in relation to the unity of consciousness, and thus are 
prepared to receive that further determination which makes 
them elements in knowledge as the consciousness of a ‘Nature’ 
or objective world. 

Now, the central point of this Deduction lies in what Eant 
calls ‘The Transcendental Unity of Apperception.’ What 
does this mean? Apperception is a word borrowed from 
Leibniz, who uses it to designate^’^'selF^nsci ousnessT^^ 
consciousness of objects w hich goes with self-consciousness, as 
opposed to perception, a consciousness of objects which is not 
‘ reflective,’ or does not return upon itselT and' become 
itself in distinction from its objects. Now, Kant seeks to 
analyse the process involved in this return upon self, and what 
he maintains is that it is the correlate of a determination of the 
manifold present in ‘ perception,’ a determination in virtue of 
which the elements of that manifold are brought together in, 
or referred to, a ‘ Nature ’ or system of objects. In other words, 
it is Kant’s view that we can he conscious of one self in relation 
to which all our ideas form a unity, only if, and in so ftxr as, we 
are able to bind together all the elements of our ‘perception’ in 
the consciousness of one objective world. Whatever matter, 
therefore, there is in my consciousness, it can lie imesent to me, 
or recognised as part of my consciousness, only in so far as it 
can be connected with the other parts of my consciousness as 
an element in the consciousness of one objective world. If it 
were not capable of being thus connected, it would be for me 
‘ as good as nothing,’ ie., it would remain a mere ‘ perception,’ 
a part of a merely individual and empirical consciousness ; but 
it could not become an element in a consciousness of objects, as 
such, or he combined with the consciousness of self. Here, 
therefore, as Kant maintains, we have a compiilsitur^ under 
which, as conscious subjects, we lay the world as an object of 
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knowledge to us. For we can always say this much of it 
a priori, that nothing can be an object for us, unless it con- 
forms to the conditions under which we can be conscious of 
ourselves as self-identical subjects in apprehending it. In this 
way all our consciousness of objects is determined a p''ioTi in 
conformity with the conditions of a complete self-consciousness ; 
and whatever predicates it is necessary to attach to objects in 
order to fit the consciousness of them for being part of the one 
consciousness of self, these we can attach to them a piori. 

On this consciousness of self, therefore, we can take our stand, 
and from it we can reason backward to all that is necessary for 
it, or presupposed in it. We do not need to wait for the 
realisation of knowledge to say that the conditions of it must 
be there ; or, in other words, to say that anything that is to be 
known must be known in such a way that self-consciousness, the 
consciousness of a self which is the same in relation to it as to all 
other objects, shall be possible. And if we suppose that, in the 
individual, a pcrcipent consciousness precedes an cfpproipmt 
consciousness, yet it will not be possible for us to account for the 
latter by means of the former; on the contrary, we shall be 
obliged to treat the former as conformed a priori to the conditions 
of the possibility of the latter. Hence we may, and indeed 
must, start with the unity of intelligence with itself as the 
precondition of all objects for the intelligence; seeing that it is 
only through their conformity to that precondition that they 
can become objects for us, or that we can be conscious of 
ourselves in relation to them. 

'' The unity of the manifold in one subject is synthetic : 
therefore pure apperception puts into our hands a principle of perSptSn^ 
synthetic unity for the manifold in all possible 23<si'ception.’'i 
What this means is that, as all the manifold of perception must ■; 

be present to one subject, so we can say a priori that it must , 1 

be combined together in such a way as to make the conscious- 
ness of one self in relation to it possible. And this again 
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implies that, starting from the unity of self-consciousness, we 
can lay down principles of unity to which perception in all its 
manifolclness must conform. Even, therefore, if it he admitted 
that perceptions are given prior to, and independent of the 
consciousness of self, as well as of all the principles for the 
determination of objects which are implied in the consciousness 
of self, yet, as so given, they must be in ‘pre-established 
harmony ’ with those principles. It is thus only that we can 
combine the assertion, that the manifold of perception is gi^un 
prior to its being known, with the assertion, that it is for us 
“ as good as nothing,^’ unless it be conformed to the conditions 
under which it can be known. The ‘ blind perception,' and the 
‘ undetermined phenomenon ’ which is said to be its object, 
are ideally separable from the determining conception, but 
even in this separation we must conceive the former as standing 
in such a relation to the latter as to be prepared for subsumption 
under it. This may be illustrated by a passage from Kant's 
Logic. 

“ In every cognition we distinguish the matter, i,e,, the 
object, and the form, i.6., the manner in which we know the 
object. If, e.g,y a savage sees a house in the distance, he has 
the same object before him as a civilised man, who recognises 
it as a habitation suited for human occupation. But, in form, 
the consciousness of the one is quite different from the con- 
sciousness of the other. In the case of the savage there is mere 
perception, while in the case of the civilised man, there is both 
perception and conception.” ^ 

This example may serve to illustrate how an image may be 
present to us in perception, and yet waiting, as it wc 3 re, for the 
conception under which it is to be subsumed, and to which it 
is a priori conformed. It is, however, necessary to keep in view 
the distinction between a case like this, and the case in winch 
we have, on the one side, a pure conception^ which has to be 

Logic, Introduction, V.; R. III. 197; cf. L 439; H. VIII. 33; cf. VI. 33. 
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sehematised in relation to perception, and on the other a per- 
ception, i.c,, an image, which has been formed out of the 
manifold of sense by the synthesis of imagination, but has not 
yet been determined by any conception, and therefore is not 
yet referred to any object at all. For in this latter case, it may 
be a question whether the two elements which are ideally 
distinguishable can be thought excej)t in relation to each other. 

This, however, is a point the discussion of which must be post- 
poned, till we have more fully discussed the relation of botli 
conception and perception to the unity of self-consciousness. 

'' The ' I think ’ must be ca^paUe of accompanying all my 
h ideas : otherwise there would be presented to my mind an idea tiit posSSilty 
of something which could not be thought, and this means sciJusness in 

regard to 

that the idea would be impossible, or, at least, that it would them, 
be nothing at all fo7' me” ^ The proposition that all the 
various elements of our empirical consciousness must be bound 
together in one self-consciousness, is absolutely the first 
synthetic principle of all our thinking. We must, however, . 
observe that the mere idea ' I,’ in reference to all other ideas, 

(the collective unity of which it renders posvsible,) constitutes 
the transcendental consciousness. This idea may be clear 
or obscure — the question is not of its clearness or obscurity 
nor even of the actual realisation of it in any shape — but the 
possibility of the logical form of all knowledge rests necessarily 
on the relation of ideas to this apperception as rt 
(ie,, to the possibility of self-consciousness). After what has 
been said, such utterances can cause little difficulty. Kant is 
insisting on the possibility of all " ideas ’ being determined in 
relation to the conscious self, as the one condition which we can 
lay down for them a imori. Kothing can get into our mind, 
nothing can exist for us, if it is not capable of being referred 
• to the one self, or determined as an element in its consciousness 
of itself. Hence, we are authorised to lay down a for all 

ideas whatever conditions are implied in this ultimate deter- 
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mination, and we are authorised to exclude from them whatever 
would prevent it. The data of sense are dependent on affec- 
tions that come to the mind from without apart from any 
activity of its own, and hence they may seem to be beyond the 
reach of any direct determination by our thought. Neverthe- 
less, we are in a position to make certain ayrrmn assertions in 
relation to these data, as taken up into our perceptions : for 
'all phenomena,' i.e,, all that appears to us through sense, 
" must so come into the mind and be apprehended by it as to 
agree with the unity of apperception.” ^ Whatever charac- 
teristics, therefore, they may have as determined by something 
independent of self-consciousness, they can have none which are 
. inconsistent with their receiving the ultimate stamp of self- 
consciousness : and all that is involved in this ultimate stamp 
may be predicated of them a jpriorL 

But this Now, what is so involved ? There is involved in this rela- 

self-consciouvsuess, Kant answers, a conformity of the 
seiise-perceptious both in form and matter to certain synthetic 

synthetic ^ ^ r 

principles, principles, through which they are converted into the con- 
sciousness of a 'Nature' or world of objects. For it is "only 
as I am able to bind together a multiplicity of given ideas in 
one consciotcsness that I can be aware of the identity of conscious- 
ness in these ideas. In other words, the analytic unity of 
apperception is possible only through a synthetic unity. The 
thought that these ideas given in perception belong every one 
of them to me, means no more and no less than this, that I 
unite them in one self-consciousness, or at least that I am able 
so to unite them. If it is not itself the conscmtsness of the 
synthesis of these ideas, it at least presupposes its possibility; 
for only as I can comprehend all their manifold elements in 
one consciousness, do I call them all my ideas : and, if I were 
not able so to comprehend them, I vshould have a self split up 
into as many parts and endowed with as varied qualities as 
the ideas of which I am conscious.” ^ In other words, the unity 
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which is given to all the ^perceptions, in so far as they are con- 
nected together and related to each other as elements in the 
consciousness of one world of objects, is the necessary correlate 
of the consciousness of the identity of the self in apprehending 
that world. If there were any break between perceptions, so 
that they could not be connected with each other as referring 
to one world, there would be a corresponding break in the 
consciousness of self. As some have imagined that we are in 
difierent worlds when we wake and when we sleep, so here 
there would be a liiatm in consciousness, which we might 
describe as a difference of worlds ; this again would involve a 
in the consciousness of self, which would be equivalent 
to the existence in us of more than one self : in other 
words, as more than one self is an absurdity, it would 
involve the impossibility of any consciousness of self at 
all. But, Kant argues, this unity of the world is not 
given to us through sense : the world is one for us only 
as we make it one. '' Combination does not lie in the 
objects and cannot be borrowed from them through sense- 
perception, and so taken up into the passive understanding : it 
is a thing achieved by the activity of the understanding itself, 
as a faculty of a 'pfiori synthesis, which brings the manifold of 
given ideas under the unity of apperception.” ^ In bringing 
the perceptions together with each other as perceptions of one 
object or one world of objects, the understanding also brings 
them together with the one self as iU perceptions, and thus 
only makes possible a consciousness of that self, as one with 
itself in apprehending all these objects. 

But if this is true, then all the forms of synthesis which Kf^i}tinter- 

prets tlie pre- 

are necessary to this consciousness of the unity of the world of harmony'^of 
objects have an a priori justification for their application to own sense, 
the manifold of perception. The manifold of perception, in 
fact, must be in ' pre-established harmony ' with them. On 
this point there is an interesting passage in Kant’s answer to 

IB. 134, §16. 
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Eberliarcl^s criticism of the Reason, in which 

he even goes the length of attributing his own view to 
Leibniz, 

“ Is it possible to believe that Leibniz by his pre-esta].)lished 
harmony between soul and body can have meant an agreement 
between two entirely independent beings, which by no powers 
of their own can be brought into any relation with each other ? 
That would have been to play into the hands of Idealism in 
tlie openest way : for why should we assume the existence of 
l}ody at all, if it is possible to explain all that goes on in the 
soul as a working of its owm powers, which it might carry on 
cpiite as well in complete isolation from anything else. How', 
it is not to be denied that the soul and that (to us altogether 
unknown) substratum of those phenomena which we call Ijody, 
are things quite different from each other. But these pheno- 
mena themselves, as modes of perception, which are determined 
by the subjective nature of the soul that perceives them, are 
mere ideas. And as they are mere ideas, we can easily suppose 
tliat between the sensibility through which they are j)resented, 
and the understanding which is only another faculty of the 
same subject, there is a community which is regulated a priori 
by certain laws ; and this without denying the neces>sary 
dependence of the sensibility for its afiectioris upon outward 
tilings, and without accepting the idealistic doctrine which 
surrenders the existence of those things. This harmony between 
the understanding and the sensibility (which makes possible 
for us au knowledge of ft laws of nature) the Oritujvr 

of Pure Reason has asserted, on the ground that wdthout it 
experience would have been impossible. For, if the objects of 
experience were not conformable, as regards their perception, 
to the conditions of our sensibility, and also, as regurds the 
combination of their manifold, to the principles by which the 
understanding unites its objects in one consciousness, they 
could not be taken up into the unity of consciousness or form 
part of one experience : and that is only another way of saying 
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that for US they would be nothing at all. We cannot, however, 
give any reason, why we should have just such a sensibility, 
and just such an understanding, as , is needed in order that by 
their joint action they may make experience possible. Still 
less can we tell why such heterogeneous sources of knowledge 
should conspire together, not only to secure the possibility of 
experience in gencQxd, but also (as will be shown in the Oriticjiie 
of Jnclgmmt) to make possible an experience of nature such as 
ivc actually hem; under those numerous, special, and merely 
empirical, laws of which understanding tells us nothing a lyriori : 
i,€., why a nature, of which we know nothing except through 
experience, should yet be found to agree with our understand- 
ing, just as if it had been j)urposely adapted to it. Leibniz, 
speaking primarily in reference to our knowledge of bodies and 
in particular of our own body as that through which we are 
brought into relation with other bodies, gave as the ground for 
this agreement e^.g^'^'^'-estcMishecl harmony. By using this phrase 
he did not really explain, and could not have intended to 
explain, that agreement, but only to show that we must think 
of it as a purposive adaptation, due to the ixltiniate cause of 
our own existence as well as of the existence of all things 
without us; - which, however, we are not obliged to regard as 
an objective pre-adaptation of independent things to each 
other, but only as a subjective pre-adaptation of our faculties 
of sense and understanding, in virtue of which they have such 
a relation to each other as is necessary for knowledge.” ^ 

This '' pre-established harmony ” of the faculties, then, means me general 

purport of the 

that perceptions must conform to- the conditions of 
determination by conception, so far as is necessary to the 
eonsciousness through them of a connected objective world, or, 
as Kant puts it, of a “Kature”; which again is the correlate 
of the consciousness of an identical self. When, however, we 
look a little more closely into Kant’s account of the conditions 
of knowledge, we find that his so-called pre-established 
1 E. I. 480 ; H. VI. 65 ; cf. R, XI. 57 ; H. VIII. 717. 
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harmony ’’ amounts to something more than a harmony of 
independent faculties : that, in fact, he finds one principle at 
work both in conception and perception, and that this identity 
of principle is his ultimate reason for their agreement with each 
other. This becomes manifest, when under the guidance of the 
Deduction as given in the first edition of the Gviti(jiu\ we follow 
Kant’s account of the different elements required for knowledge 
from the manifold of sense up to the unity of thought. For there 
we find him showing that, if w’-e take the data of sense as mere 
passive impressions, and if we ask how w'-e can derive knowledge 
from them, we are gradually driven on to add ne\v qualifica- 
tions to these data, until finally we reach the conclusion that 
they must be determined by the categories, if they are to give 
rise to that consciousness of objects of which tlie consciousness 
of self is the correlate. But this he is able to show only by 
taking the perceptive consciousness as already determined by 
the '' blind ” or unconscious operation of the imagination, the 
same faculty which, when it ceases to be blind and becomes 
self-conscious, is called the understanding. 

Kant begins by observing that the impressions of sense, if 
'we take them as mere passive affections of the subject, can by 
that subject be neither distinguished nor related. For, though 
sense presents to us a ''manifold,” it cannot present it as a 
manifold, and so as held together in one idea, without a 
synthetic process. " As contained in one moment, an idea 
cannot be anything but an absolutely simple unit. In order, 
therefore, to make a unity of perception (such c.^., as we have 
in the idea of space) arise out of this manifold, w^e must first 
run through the manifold, and then we must gather it together 
into one.” And this process is necessary, not only in relation 
to the manifold of sense, but also to the time and space in 
which we put the elements of that manifold together : for the 
pure synthesis of time and space is presupposed in the syn- 
thesis of any perception of things as in time and space. To 
have any image of sense, therefore, we require, in addition to 
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the reeeptiGii of impressions, a synthesis of the imagination, 
which takes up impressions into its activity'' and without 
confusing them brings them together, in one image ; or, in 
other words, enables us to '' envisage " them as one. 

But again, when we consider this process more minutely, we 
see that it involves a continual reproduction of elements corre- 
sponding to impressions that have ceased : for, as already 
stated, the immediate imj)ression can have the value of an 
element in a perception only when brought into connexion 
with the other elements, with which it is held together in one 
consciousness ; and mere impressions as such are a flux in which 
each drives out its predecessor. It appears, therefore, that the 
successive “ apprehension of the elements of the manifold 
by itself would give rise to no image or connection of impres- 
sions, unless there were a subjective ground to call up a 
perception, from which the mind has passed to another per- 
ception, in connexion with those that follow it, so as to 
exhibit a whole series of perceptions."^ But, again, '4f ideas 
reproduced each other without distinction as they happened to 
come together, no definite connexion of them would be pro- 
duced, but mere confused aggregations, which could not be the 
basis of a knowledge of anything. Eeproduction, therefore, 
must be subjected to some rule, according to which an idea in 
our imagination comes into connexion, or associates itself, with 
this, rather than with that, attendant idea," But, then, this 
means that association itself must have an objective ground, 
unless we are prepared to say that it is a '' mere accident that 
phenomena fit themselves into such a connexion as is rec[uired 
for human knowledge.” In other words, ''if phenomena or 
perceptions were not really subjected to a rule, according to 
which the elements of the manifold accompany or follow each 
other in a certain definite order, our empiiic imagination would 
never get any work to do in conformity with its capacities, but 
would remain hidden in the depths of the mind as a faculty 
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inert and unknown eyen to ourselves. If copper Avere now 
red, now black ; if a man changed now into this, now into that 
animal form ; if on the longest day the earth were now covered 
with Ifuits, now with ice and snow, my empiric imagination 
would never get the opportunity of forming such an associatiom 
as when the idea of red colour awakens in us the thought 
of the heavy copper.” ^ 

SconSrme? l*fow, wliat is the objective ground in question ? It cannot 

poSiiity of° be said, Kant argues, that the ground of connexion lies in 

^ess^S^o^to things in themselves independent of the mind, and that it is 

the a priori 

conceptions, introduced from them into the mind through the affections of 
sense. For the affections as given are isolated, and cannot 
bring into the mind along with themselves a principle of unity 
among them. Of the unity of the qualities in the thing in 
itself, if there be such unity, we know and can know nothing. 
The thing in itself is that which, by the veiy idea of it, is out 
of our reach. We have to do only with the play of ideas in 
our own minds, and can find no explanation of their connexion 
outside of the mind. But, starting from the other side, we can 
say that perceptions mmt come to us in such a way as to be 
conformable to the conditions under wliicli alone they can form 
part of our knowledge or consciousness of objects, and so can 
be brought into relation to the consciousness of self. Kow, no 
perceptions can be so conformed, unless the manifold elements 
in them have such a tendency to adhere or group themselve>s 
together, that it is possible to reproduce each element in con- 
nexion with the other elements to w^hicli it gives place. For 
‘'when in thought I draw a line, or repreKseiit to myself the 
time from the noon of one day to that of another day ; or even 
when I merely seek to set before my thought a certain number, 
I must obviously, in the first place, apprehend one of the ideas 
combined in this complex idea after another. But if I always 
let the elements which come first, escape out of iiiy thought 
(the first parts of the line, the earlier periods of the time, or 
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the miits of the iiiinil3er as they are represent^^ one after 
another), and if I did not reproduce them as I advanced to 
those that succeed, my mind could never by any possibility 
attain to any whole idea, not even to the purest and most 
primary of all ideas, i.e,, the perceptions of space and 
time.'’ ^ The association of our ideas, therefore, rests upon 
what Kant calls their affi^nity or associableness, which itself is 
presupposed as the condition necessary to their being brouglit 
in relation to the transcendental unity of apperception. But 
this implies that, as received into The mind, ideas are subjected 
to a synthesis of imagination, which is conformed a ‘priori to 
the possibility of self-consciousness. The imagination, indeed, 
operates blindly ” or unconsciously, but it operates according 
to certain rules which make its products capable of being 
united with the consciousness of self; and when that con- 
sciousness comes, all that it does is to make the function 
of imagination intellectual,” or, in other words, “to bring to 
conceptions” the synthesis of the imagination. “For, in itself, 
the synthesis of imagination, though exercised a priori, is yet 
always sensuous. For it combines the manifold only in such 
wise as it appears in perception, e,g,, in the figure of a triangle. 
But in virtue of the relation of the manifold to the unity of 
apperception, conceptions of objects can be attained by the 
understanding, though only through the mediation of tlie 
imagination, which brings that unity to bear on the per- 
ceptions of sense.” “ 

Thus, sensuous perception, in its very genesis, is conformed 
a to the unity which afterwards in relation to it 

expresses itself in tlie form of a conception. And if we ask 
for any explanation of this, the only answer is that the unity 
which underlies the perceptive consciousness is the same as 
that which underlies the thinking consciousness, only that in 
the latter case it is not “blind” but self-conscious. “The 
synthesis of imagination, wfiiicli is empirical, must necessarily 
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be conformed to the synthesis of apperception which is intel- 
lectual, and which in all its pure a p-'iori character is expressed 
ill the category : for it is one and the same spontaneity which, 
in the one case under the name of imagination, and in the 
other case under the name of understanding, brings connexion 
into the manifold of perception.”^ Thus we are able, and, 
indeed, we are compelled, to lay it down as a rule extending 
to all phenomena that, as data of sense, they must be regarded 
as in themselves associable, and as subjected in their reproduc- 
tion to the laws of a thoroughgoing connexion;”^ for “they 
must come into the mind and be apprehended by it in such a 
way^ that they will agree with the unity of apperception.” 

It is necessary here to take note of Kant's exact point of 
view. He is asking where to look for the source of that con- 
straint which is laid upon us to combine the elements of 
perception so as to form complete images, which are repro- 
ducible just because their elements are put together in a 
definite way according to a rule. We cannot, he maintains, 
refer this constraint to the thing in itself : we cannot say that 
these elements are so connected in it, and that we perceive 
their connexion ; for such connexion, even if we could conceive 
it to exist in the thing in itself, would not exist tliere for us. 
But, starting from the other side, we are a])le to say that 
perceptions must so group themselves in being j)erceived as to 
harmonise with the possibility of the consciousness of self, if 
they are ever to be recognised as ours, or to form elenients in 
that objective consciousness which we call knowledge. And 
this means that these perceptions must already, as images of 
sense, have their elements related according to definite rules, 
which we may discern to be exemplified in them. But this 
connexion of the elements of perception, which is prior to con- 
ception and yet conformable to it, must bo referred to an 
activity of mind ; and it can be referred to no other activity 
than the imagination, which acts according to rule, though it is 

1 B. 162 %qU, ^ A. 122. ^ A. 102, ‘ Eine gaiize Vorstellnng.’ 
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not conscious of any rule. Hence, although we are obliged to 
admit that, from the point of view of the thing in itself as 
apart froni our consciousness, we can see no reason why it 
should aSect us in any special way ; and though we cannot, 
therefore, from this point of view, deny that it affect us 

in such a way that we could never bind the sense-data into the 
unity of distinct perceptions, made up of definite elements stand- 
ing in definite relations to each other; yet we can indirectly 
exclude this possibility from the point of view of the knowing 
mind, when we consider what is necessary for knowdedge. Tor 
if we had such perceptions, we could never determine them as 
perceptions of anything, and so unite them with the conscious- 
ness of self. It is, however, the same subject which thinks 
and perceives; and, if it is to come to self-consciousness in 
regard to all its perceptions, its perceptions must be accom- 
modated a priori to the unity of self-consciousness, and, 
therefore, to conceptions. In other words, a rule of com- 
bination must be capable of being found in them. 

But this already suggests that for knowledge something 
more is wanted than reproduction, or even reproduction accord- “ 
ing to a universal rule. The rule itself must in some form be 
present to consciousness. Bor “ without the consciousness that 
what we now think is the same with that which we thought a 
moment before, all reproduction in the series of ideas would be 
in vain.” ^ In other words, knowledge implies not only that I 
take up the elements of a perception successively, and, retaining 
them, bring them together in an image, but also that I ^ recog- 
nise' the unity of the object so constructed: and this means 
that I become conscious of the unity of thought in the j)rocess 
of its construction. , '' In order to know an object in space, 
e,g,j a line, I must in thought draw it, and so by synthesis 
bring about a definite combination of the given manifold, and 
that in such a way that the unity of this act is, at the same 
time, the unity of consciousness (in the conception of a line) : 
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it is ill this way alone that an object, in this case a particular 
space, can be known.’' ^ In other words, I am conscious of tlic 
object as one through all the manifold of perception united iji 
it, because, and in so far as, I recognise the identity of the 
conception which has guided me in the whole process whereby 
I put the elements of perception together, xind the same 
principle must be extended to the whole content of conscious- 
ness ; for my consciousness, that it is one objecti\'e world which 
is represented in all my perceiitions, is the same thing with 
my consciousness that it is one thought wdiieh has guided me 
in putting all these perceptions together. Or, as Kant else- 
where puts it, the original and necessary consciousness of the 
identity of the self is at the same time a consciousness of an 
equally necessary unity of tlie synthesis of all phenomena 
according to conceptions, i.e., according to rules, which not only 
make the perceptions necessarily reproducible, but in. doing so, 
also determine an object for such perceptions, or, in other 
words, fix for us a conception of something in which they ai*e 
necessarily combined : for the mind could not possibly tlnnk, 
and think a priori, its own identity through all the mani.fold~ 
ness of its ideas, if it had not before its eyes tlie identity of 
the action by which it subsumes all empirical synthesis of 
apprehension under a transcendental unity." ^ 

Kant’s thought, then, may be thus expressed: — The con- 
sciousness of an object means the recognition that tlie imag- 
inative synthesis, whereby the elements of a perception are 
put together, agrees with a certain conception, and so can be 
subsumed under it. But wdien the mind thus carries on 
its synthesis according to conception, and recognises that it 
does so, it is recognising that its thought maintains identity 
with itself through the synthetic process. Hence, what on the 
one side is the consciousness of the object, is on the other side 
the consciousness of the identity of the self that knows it. 
The mind in apprehending the object as such, apprehends 
^ B. 138. ^ A. 108. 
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really tlie identity of its own action tlie synthesis whereby 
the object is constituted. And thus in correlation, the con- 
sciousness of self and the consciousness of the not-self spring 
out of the same syntlietic act. Or the consciousness of the 
conception, by which, as its rule or guiding principle, the 
imagination is determined, so that it follows one order rather 
than any other, contains in it at once the consciousness that 
the manifold thus combined is the manifold of a definite object, 
and also the consciousness of the unity or identity of the self, 
which by this synthesis apprehends the object. Further, if we 
carry out this view to its necessary result, we can see that the 
consciousness of the identity of the self in all its knowledge of 
objects must depend on all the manifold of perception being 
brought under what is really one systematic conception, a con- 
ception of Nature as a system, all parts of which are neces- 
sarily determined in relation to each other by general laws. 

In other words, it is the consciousness that the mind, in all the 
synthesis of its perceptions, is guided by one conception, which 
underlies and explains, on the one hand, our consciousness of 
one objective world, and on the other hand, our consciousness, 
in distinction from and relation to that world, of the identical 
self which knows it. 

We may get a firmer grasp of this view, if we consider what Eeferenccto 

^ r ^ ^ an object 

is imxalied when we state that our ideas are ideas c/ something, 
or that they have an object which '' is distinguished from them ^ 
and yet corresponds to them.’’ How can there be anything of 
which we have an idea and which yet is not itself an idea ? 

How can we become conscious of that of -which the one charac- 
teristic is that it is not in consciousness ? It is obvious that, 
when Ave look at it in this way, the object reduces itself to a 
mere X,— an unknown and unknowable something, the very 
idea of which involves a contradiction : ^Vfor outside of our 
knowledge we have nothing which we could set over against it 
as corresponding to it.” ^ There is, however, something more in 


^ A. 104. 
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oiir thought of the object than this ; for we regard the object 
as the source of a necessity, which attaches to the mode of 
combination of the ideas through which we know it. '' We 
view the object as that which hinders our ideas from coming 
in upon us pell-mell or at haphazard, and which determines 
them a pnori in a certain definite way: for we consider that 
ideas, which are to be referred to an object, must necessarily 
agree with each other in reference to it, i.e., that they must 
have that unity which constitutes the conception of an object/’ ^ 
Correspondence to an object is, therefore, not really correspon- 
dence to an unknown X, which would mean nothing : it is 
correspondence to a conception or known rule of relation 
between the elements of the manifold of perception, which we 
combine as referring to that object. This, however, is im- 
possible, unless the perception is such a connected whole that 
it “ could have been produced by a function of synthesis 
according to a rule, and unless the rule was of such a nature 
as to fix the manner of the reproduction of the manifold by an 
a priori necessity, and so to make possible the conception of 
an object in which all the elements of the manifold were 
combined/’ 2 In other words, the synthesis of imagination 
involved in perception must be of the same character as it 
would have been, if imagination, instead of acting on the data 
of sense prior to the synthesis of the understanding, had from 
the beginning, been guided by the understanding to produce an 
image of an object according to a definite conception or rule 
supplied by itself. If it were not so, if the unconscious 
synthesis of imagination did not thus anticipate the conscious 
synthesis of the understanding, it would be impossible for the 
understanding to form aconception of an object under which 
the particular image might be subsumed. ‘"So we think a 
triangle when we are conscious of the combination of three 
lines according to a rule by which such an image of perception 
could always be constructed. This unity of rule determines 
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all the manifold, and limits it to conditions which make the 
unity of apperception possible, and the conception of this 
unity is just that consciousness of the object ( = X) which I 
think through the predicates contained in the definition of a 
triangle.’’^ The conception of anything as an object is, in 
fact, nothing but the recognition of a rule according to which 
the manifold of perception is put together in it.^ Heiice, it is 
a mere tautology to say that we must always proceed according 
to the same rule of construction, when we are dealing with the 
same object. The universality of the rule and the objectivity 
of the conception are different words for the same thing. 

We may put Kant’s reasoning in the following way. Percep- tms is the 
tions must come to me in such a way that I can unite them 
with the consciousness of self. But I can unite them with Spon our^^ 
the consciousness of self only if I can recognise the identity 
the act whereby I combine their manifold, ie., if I can recog- 
nise that it is one conception which throughout guides me in 
putting together the successively given elements of the manifold. 

Kow, it is just conformity to such a conception that makes me 
refer the manifold to an object. Why? Because in a mere 
manifold of separate impressions there seems to be no necessity 
of their coming together according to any rule, and when I 
discern a rule in their relation, I think of something as con- 
straining them to this definite connexion. But this constraint 
is not laid upon the perceptions from without but from within, 
as it is the necessary condition under which alone I can be 
conscious of them as mine. I cannot be conscious of them at 

^A. 105. 

2 To meet an objection whieli may probably occur, observe what Kant says 
in the immediate context. “It is this one consciousness, which combines 
the manifold, successively perceived and then reproduced, into one idea. 

The consciousness in question may often be weak, so that it is observed 
only in its effect and not in the activity itself {i,e., we do not connect it imme- 
diately with the process by which the idea is produced). Nevertheless, such a 
consciousness must always be present, whatever it may want in vividness ; for 
without it conceptions, and therefore a knowledge of objects, would be quite 
impossible.” A. 103. 
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all as isolated elements of perception, l3ut onlj’' as I combine 
them, and recognise the princixjle of their combination as 
necessitating that they should be combined in just this definite 
way. Such a principle alone fills up, and gives meaning to, 
the empty conception of an object as something which is 
diflbrent from our ideas or perceptions, but which nevertheless 
determines them to stand in a particular relation to each other. 
For we are forced to refer our ideas to objects, just because we 
are forced to combine them according to definite and un- 
changeable rules, in order to be conscious of them as ours. 
And the consciousness of them as ours is, therefore, at the 
same time the consciousness of these rules as determining them 
a ffiori. Hence, it would appear that we are conscious of an 
idea as ours only when we have referred it to an object ; for 
only as it is an idea a/ something can it be recognised as our 
idea. 

The subjective The difficulty of understanding this is that the “ recogni- 

tion ” in C[uestion seems to consist in referring to something 

theoi^eoHve. elsc tluin iYid Self what for the very first time by this very 
recognition we become capable of appropriating to the self. 
Kant, in fact, spealis, in the first instance, as if he were ex- 
plaining how that which consciously is subjective (‘our ideas’) 
becomes referred to objects ; and, therefore, he seems to con- 
tradict himself when he goes on to say that our ideas are 
capable of being recognised as otir ideas only when they are 
thus referred. But by the piu’ely perceptive consciousness the 
matter of sense is not really referred to the self at all; its ideas 
are not for it determined as its own ideas, as something con- 
sciously subjective which requires to he objectified. Bather, 
as Kant shows, they must he objectified, in order that they 
may he determined in relation to the subject. The being, for 
whom there are no objects, is not for itself a subject ; and our 
ideas are consciously ours only when they are ideas of objects. 
Language, however, “hewrayeth” us, when we talk of the 
elements of our conscious experience apart from each other : 
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for we are thus obliged to speak of them as if, thus taken 
apart; they had that determination which they gain only in 
becoming such elements. What we call subjective, merely in 
view of its not being determined in relation to objects, is not 
consciously subjective ; and it can become consciously subjective 
only ill being so determined. In like manner, Kant allows 
himself to speak of perceptions in generar as determinations of 
inner sense, which they are not for the subject of them, if we 
mean, '' consciously inner '’: for they can be consciously inner 
only as distinguished from, and related to, the objects of outer 
sense. And, in fact, according to the Kantian doctrine just 
explained, it is just the reference of perceptions to objects, — 
a reference by which they in one sense cease to be merely 
subjective, — which makes it possible, in another sense, to refer 
these perceptions to the self as its inner or subjective ex- 
perience. ■ 

When this explanation is made, a new light begins to be §1® cf Insing 
thrown on some parts of the Kantian analysis of knowledge, sumpuon of ’ 
especially on the priority which Kant ascribes to the synthesis of under coucop- 
imagination. It was his view, as we have seen, that imagination 
•has first to combine the manifold of sense in certain ways in 
perception, and that then the understanding goes on to '' bring 
this synthesis to conceptions." Kow, two interpretations might 
be given to such language. It might mean merely that the 
imagination acts on certain principles, which the understanding 
then brings to self-consciousness. Imagination, on this view, 
is the same faculty working blindly and unconsciously, which 
we call understanding, when the principle of its action is 
brought to light and consciously applied. There are many 
passages in Kant which seem to favour this view. On the 
other hand, it may be urged that Kant often speaks of tlie 
understanding, not merely as bringing us to a consciousness of 
rules which imagination and perception obey, but as itself the 
source of the rules, under which it then proceeds to subsume 

the percej)tions (as if perceptions in themselves had a nature 
VOL. I. 2 a 
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altogether independent of the conceptions under which they 
are subsumed). ISTow', whichever of these interpretations we 
adopt, we have to encounter serious difficulties, — difficulties, I 
may add, which lie not merely in Kant’s language but in the 
nature of the subject. For, if we take the former view, that 
understanding simply analyses the unities produced by the 
synthesis of perception, we shall have to ask what can be 
meant by an implicit or unconscious synthesis ; and how, il‘ 
there be such a synthesis, its products can be brouglit before 
the understanding to be analysed by it. And supposing this 
to be possible, we shall have further to ask what good can 
come out of a merely analytic process, and how it can be said 
to add to our knowledge ; a fortiori, how such a process can 
be said to make all the difference between a mere ‘ undeter- 
mined ’ perception which is not knowledge, and a perception 
determined by conception which is knowledge. On the other 
hand, if we adopt the latter view, we have to face the opposite 
difficulty that the perceptions, being given or produced alto- 
gether apart from the action of the understanding and its 
conceptions, can have no necessary correspondence with these 
conceptions. Nay, we might rather conclude that they cannot 
possibly have any such correspondence, since, c.c kjf])othes% it is 
the application of these conceptions which has for the first time 
to give to perceptions the determination in virtue of wliich they 
are referred to objects. It w^ould seem, therefore, that we are 
between the horns of a dilemma. For cither there is notliing 
in the perception akin to the conception under which it is to 
be subsumed, in which case there is no possibility of so sub- 
suming it ; or, if there is such an afiinit}' and such a possibility 
of subsumption, then the perception as such must have already 
belonging to it every qualification which it could get from the 
conception so subsumed. 

The appear- In stating the matter thus, we have revived the ghost of a 
in controversy as old at least as the time of Plato — a controversy 

phuoaopiiy. almost inevitably arises in some form or other whenever 
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an attempt is made to explain the deyelopment of knowledge. 

It was one of the favourite weapons of that dialectical scepti- 
cism, that so-called “ Eristic,” which sprang out of the conliict 
of the earliest schools of Greek philosophy, to ask how learning 
is possible, whether by an (analytic) progress from knowledge 
to knowledge or by a (synthetic) progress from ignorance to 
knowledge. In the former case, it would seem to be useless ; 
for if we know, why should we learn ? In the latter, it would 
seem to be impossible ; for how is consciousness to go beyond 
itself and connect the new matter with its previous contents ? 

This difficulty was considered by Plato particularly in relation 
to that consciousness of the universal to which alone he gave 
the name of scientific knowledge. If we say that we rise from 
the consciousness of the particular to the consciousness of 
the universal, it may be answered that the particular is 
incommensurable with the universal, and that, therefore, 
knowledge of the former cannot be made a stepping stone 
to the knowledge of the latter. If, on the other hand, we 
say that the consciousness of the universal is presupposed 
from the first in the consciousness of the particular, then it 
may be objected that we need not seek a knowledge which 
we already possess. 

Plato’s solution of the difficulty was that the alternatives of piato’s soiu- 

tion.ofit. 

knowledge and ignorance are not really exhaustive. There 
a middle term which may be called opinion, and which psycho- opfnioSund^ 
logically is explained as a combination of sense with intelligence, 
while metaphysically its object is defined as a combination of 
TO ou and to fAf] ov. An opinion, in short, is a name for a judg- 
ment in which a general idea is used to determine a particular, 
without having itself been made an object of thought. The 
general idea so used is not, strict!}^ speaking, known or defined, 
and therefore the use of it is uncertain. Opinion may be true 
or false, but in any case it has in itself no criterion of its own 
truth : it is right, if it is right, by a kind of madness or inspira- 
tion which can give no account of itself. We are able to bring 
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it to book only by calling attention to tlie general ideas it uses, 
and by demanding that those general ideas or iiniversals should 
be defined. Such definition, indeed, can be got only out of a 
refiexion upon the particular cases of its application ; but it 
will not result from a naere determination of the common 
element in all these cases ; for the immediate application of 
the universal in opinion may be erroneous. But the separation 
of the universal from the particulars itself throws a new light 
upon them, or is at least a step to clear u]) the niisunder- 
standings upon which its erroneous application rested. The 
movement' towards definition is, tlierefoie, not only an analytic 
but a synthetic process, which transforms our view of the very 
data with which we start, and which seem to be the sole 
premises of our reasoning. But this process can be easily under- 
stood, if w^e observe that our progress toward definition of the 
universal is a progress toward self-consciousness, and that, in 
examining the applications of the universal, W’e are really 
bringing to light certain presuppositions upon which we go in 
our particular judgments, but which it takes no little effort of 
reflexion to discover. In analysing an idea with a view to its 
definition, we are, therefore, developing that idea. The idea, 
after it has been defined, has acquired a new meaning which it 
had not before ; and, therefore, as so defined, it Imings a new 
qualification to the particulars subsumed under it. Here, then, 
we ha'^^e an example of a process which may be regarded either 
as a transition from ignorance to knowledge, ic., as a synthetic 
movement of thought, or from knowledge to kllo^vledge, ix., as 
an analytic movement of thought, according to the point of 
view from which we regard it. For the universal must be in 
a sense known when it is used in a judgment about a particular; 
yet the first aim of the Socratic elenchus is to call forth a con- 
fession of ignorance. But this consciousness of ignorance at 
the same time carries in it a consciousness of potential know- 
ledge ; for it is a consciousness that the universal, for which the 
definition is wanted, Ts a principle which we have been always 
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using by virtue of our rational nature, so that to know it we 
have only to know ourselves. 

The point, then, to which Plato brings us, is that knowledge, _ 

le., consciousness of particular objects as determined by univer- 
sals, is not reached merely by rising from the particular to the uni'mmfbe- 

° ^ fore, and after, 

universal— which is impossible, for we cannot know the particu- i-cflexion. 
lar except through the universal ; nor, on the other hand, do 
we possess the distinct consciousness of the universal from the 
hrst, so as to be able to apply it with complete insight. But, 
as rational beings^ we apply to particulars a universal which 
yet we have never made the object of thought. Hence, the 
induction from particulars, by which we rise to the definition 
of the universal, is at the same time a process by which we 
come to be definitely conscious of the assumptions which 
underlie our consciousness of these particulars from the first. 

This is the idea which Plato expresses in the myth of reminis- 
cence. When something is recalled to our memory, we cannot 
be vsaid either to acquire knowledge of it, or to have possessed 
such knowledge previously ; but our latent or potential know- 
ledge of it is made actual. In like manner, all our progress in 
knowledge of universal j)rincii)les is, in a sense, only a dis- 
covery of that which we already possess, of that which is bound 
up with our rational nature and presupposed in all our deter- 
mination of particular objects. On the other hand, if we had 
over apprehended the particular without the universal, it would 
be impossible for us ever from such apprehension to rise to the 
consciousness of any universal, by aid of which we could throw 
new light upon the particulars. Or, to express the same thing 
in the terms of a later philosophy, if the a posteriori were ever 
given apart from the w priori, it would be impossible, starting 
from the former, ever to come within reach of the latter. 

Now, Kant's answer to the problem of the possibility of Want’s first 
knowledge is mutatis ruitcmdis very similar to that of Plato, olmceputn is 
But, as he starts from a more definitely dualistic basis, he has 
more difficulty in reaching a consistent result, if indeed he ever ’ 
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reaches it. How, he asks, is the empirical consciousness of 
particulars as given in sense to be brought under the pure 
conceptions of the understanding ? To this ([uestioii Kant, 
like many other writers, had at one period of Ixis philosophical 
development given the simple answer, that all general concep- 
tions are derived from the particular objects of sense to wliich 
afterwards they are applied.^ In other words, the synthetic 
j'udgments, by which themonceptions of objects are formed, are, 
empirical ‘^judgments of perception.” But the inadecpiacy of 
this answer was already shown by tlie criticism of Locke, wlu), 
though lie assumed that the individual oliject in all its deter- 
mination is given in sense, yet denied that the particular 
judgments which sense authorises us to make, can be legiti- 
mately universalised. '' (ieneral knowledge of matters of fact ” 
seemed to him impossible : and, therefore, all general proposi- 
tions must necessarily he “ trihing,” or, in. other words, they 
must express only nominal essences. It is at tins point that 
Kant takes up the question in the In tlie Introduc- 

tion, indeed, he still seems to regard experience (vb ., perception) 
as the source of synthetic judgments, which are the ground of 
onr first conceptions of objects, and the only means whereby 
these conceptions are to he made more complete — the under- 
standing being for the most part coidiiied to tlie task of 
analysing the data wliich it tlius receives from the hands of 
sense. Biit in one point, the empirical synthesis ” thus 
realised, is regarded as falling short of the hleal of knowledges ; 
for it only enables us to make jiarticular judgments, v.c., judg- 
ments about the individual object presented to us, and ii(,)t to 
rise to necessary or universal truth. For no accumulation of 
particulars will enable us to reach the universal: no mere 

1 This was KanFs view in the period of Critical Empiricism (1763-06). It 
will be remembered that, at the end of his E'^nay towards the lutroducfhn of the 
Idea of Negative Quantity into Philosophy (cf. Introduction, Oh. IV., p. 129), he 
implies that experience supplies ns with conceptions in which all synthesis is 
already done to our hands. 

Cf. above, p. 258. 
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inductive process will tell us what must be, and, therefore, 
what will always be. Hence, the problem of knowledge, in 
the strict scientific sense, is the problem of the possibility of 
an a synthesis which shall anticipate experience and 

not wait for it. Experience, therefore, is regarded as need- 
ing a jO'/wv principles to extend it to universality.^ But it is 
not as yet denied that it enables us to determine particular 
objects as such, or to add new predicates to them : on the con- 
trary, it is assumed that the difficulty is not in understanding 
how experience enables us to add to our conceptions of objects, 
but only how the pure intelligence should enable us to do so. 

But the point of view thus expressed could not long hold its 
ground before the advance of criticism; and we soon find Kant 
making a transition to another view of the relation of percep- 
tion to conception, for which the way had been prepared by 
Berkeley. The judgment of perception is merely, e,g,, that 
'' this rose is red ” ; it does not authorise us to lay down any 
propositions about roses in general, or even about the particular 
rose when it has ceased to be perceived. If, however, we press and, therefore, 

also to objee- 

home this contrast of universal and particular, it immediately 
passes into another contrast, viz., that of objective and subjec- 
tive. Perceptions, if they are merely isolated perceptions, are 
perceptions of something that is (or is known to be) only at the 
moment that it is perceived, and cannot have the character of 
objectivity ; for it is just the idea that the object persists or 
maintains itself and its properties beyond the moment of 
perception that makes us regard it as an object at all, i.e., as 
something distinct from the perception itself. If we are not 
entitled to say that what we have perceived exists as we have 
perceived it for one moment beyond the perception, then there 
is no ground for distinguishing it from the perception. The 
of things is their or the object and the perception 

Note the double force of the word synthesis. Experieme is synthetic, as it 
enables us to add to our conceptions or to particularise them. On the other 
hand, the pure intelligence is synthetic, as it enables us to add to our percep- 
tions or to imiversalise them. 
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fall together : and in the former as in the latter, we have 
merely a modification of the perceiving consciousness. Ihom 
this point of view, the transition from perception to experience 
must involve not merely a commnnication of universality and 
necessity to judgments cibont objects, which in themselves are 
particular and therefore contingent, but a reference io objects 
of perceptions, which, as sensible perceptions, are mere ideas 
or subjective appearances. It is this conception of the relations 
of sensible or empirical perception to the a ]iriori principles 
of understanding, which Kant sets before us when, in the 
Prolegomena, he makes his well-known distinction betweeji 
“judgments of perception” and “judgments of experience.” 
“ All our judgments,” he declares, “ are at first mere judgments 
of perception ( Wahrnelimungswilieile) : they hold good only for 
us, ie., for our subjectivity, and it is only afterwards that we 
give them a new reference, namely to an object, with the under- 
standing that they shall hold good for us not only at the moment 
of perception but at all other times, and not only lor us but for 
every subject ; for if a judgment agrees with its ol^ject, all judg- 
ments about the same object must agree with each other. And so 
the objective validity of a judgment of experience means just that 
it is necessarily and universally valid,” i.e., valid for all subjects 
at all times. “ But conversely,” lie goes on, “if we have reason 
to regard a judgment as necessary and universal, (which can 
never be due to the perception, but only to the pure conception 
under which it is subsumed,) we must regard it also as objective, 
i.e., we must look upon it as expressing, not merely a reference 
of tlie perception to a subject, but of an attribute to an object; for 
there could be no reason why the judgment of otliers should 
necessarily agree with mine, except the unity of the object, to 
which they all relate, with which they agree, and which, there- 
fore, makes them all agree with each other.” ^ In a judgment 

^ ProUgomma, § 18. From the point of view here stated, it would be more 
natural to regard the judgments of perception as analytic. Kant, indeed, says 
in the Introduction to the Critique, that judgments of experience (the samts 
which he here calls judgments of perception) are always synthetic. But when 
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of perception, therefore, I “ unite perceptions in one conscious- 
ness of my state,” while in a judgment of experience, I “ unite 
them in one consciousness in general”; ie., without reference to 
me as an individual subject, or to the special circumstances 
which condition my perception at a particular time. 

The view thus expressed involves at the outset an entire 
inversion of the usual way of combining the two ideas of 
universality and obiectivity. For, what Kant here teaches SegoSs£?ive 

to particular 

is that we cannot reach universality through obiectivitv, but Judgments of 

^ perception. 

must reach objectivity through universality ; or rather, wt 
must say that the only true objectivity is universality. Or, 
to bring the question more closely into relation with Kant’s 
mode of expression, the categories can determine perceptions 
in relation to objects only in so far as they give to the 
judgments of perception that generality which implies their 
independence of the particular perceptions, and even of the 
individual mind as perceiving. We must no longer say that 
our perceptions agree with each other because they agree with 
the same object, but we must say that they agree with the 
same object because they agree with each other.^ Kow, what 
does such agreement mean ? It means that we can assert that 
a judgment of perception which has been once made, is always 

he says this, he is looking at the subject from the point of view of the under- 
standing and its conceptions ; and he therefore regards synthetic judgments as 
those in which the understanding goes beyond its own subjective unity, and 
beyond the conceptions which are already joined with that unity, to determine 
■objects or to add ne'w elements to the content of the conceptions of them which 
it already possesses. But in the Prokgonuma, Kant has been brought by the 
turning movement of his dialectic to a new point of view, from which the 
starting point lies not in conceptions but in perceptions. Hence, from this 
point of view, perceptions are supposed of themselves to enable us to make 
judgments, which of course are merely analytic of the perceptions. Here, 
therefore, synthesis appears only in so far as the ci priori conceptions of the 
understanding enable us to go beyond the particular judgments of perception, 
and to turn tliem into universal judgments of experience. Of course, the 
synthetic nature of the judgments of perception will reappear wdienever, by 
another turn of Kant’s dialectic, it is recognised that we must go beyond the 
data of sense in order to make any judgment whatsoever, 

^ This reasoning is contained in A. 104, which has been already quoted, p. 365. 



But is even a 
jjarticular 
judgment 
possible with 
out the 
categories ? 
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capable of being made under the same conditions, ])ecanse it 
expresses or involves a relation wliich is universal. It means 
that that judgment is recognised as expressing a general law, 
according to which the elements combined in it are always to 
be combined whenever they appear. What, therefore, from this 
point of view the category must add to the judgment of pemep- 
tion to make it a judgment of experience is just the recognition 
that it expresses a relation, which must always lie expressed in 
the same way; a relation, therefore, which is in(le])endeiit of 
the particular perception and the particular perceptive sul.)- 
ject who makes it, and holds good for ' consciousness in 
general.’ And this is all that is meant hy an objective 
judgment. 

When, however, we have reached this point, a new difficulty 
presents itself ; for it would seem impossible that even a jmr- 
ticular judgment should be made without the aid of the 
category which is supposed only to be required to universalise 
it. In a judgment the particular always presupposes the 
universal, and the moment we assert, say, tliat an object has a 
quality {e,g., This hall is elastic) we express a universal relation. 
For, as has been just said, the attribution of a quality to a 
substance has no meaning, if the substance be not something 
which exists beyond the moment of perception, and if there be 
no definite relation between it and. the quality, except that it 
with the other qualities attributed to the same suljstanee forms 
at a particular moment a complex image of sense. Jt is just 
the consciousness that the elements of the idea of perception 
are combined in a way whicli remains the same for the thinking 
subject when the moment of perception is past, or which at 
least points to a relation that holds good beyond that moment, 
that makes it possible to express that unity in a judgment at 
all. This seems to be recognised by Kant himself, when, in 
the Deduction of the second edition, he points out that the 
“ is,” which is the copula of judgment, is the expression of the 
objective unity of apperception. 
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“ I have never been satisfied,” Kant there declares, “ with 
the explanatioB of judgment given by the Logicians, that it 
the idea of a relation between two conceptions. I will not Je^cSeimityo^^^ 

, , , . . , appei’coption. 

now raise the objection that this explanation is defective, as 
being adapted only to the categorical, and not to hypothetical, 
or disjunctive, judgments (which latter express a relation not 
of conceptions but of judgments) ; thoiigh this oversight leads 
to many awkward consequences. But I must point out that it 
tells us nothing about the nature of the relation in question. 

When, however, I investigate more accurately the relations of 
the elements of knowledge brought together in every judgment, 
and when I distinguish it, as belonging to the understanding, 
from a relation of association, established according to the laws 
of reproductive imagination (a relation which has only subjective 
validity), I find that judgment is nothing but the process by 
which we bring given ideas to the ohjecUve unity of appercep- 
tion. This is just what is implied in the use of the verb 
of existence as the copula. The use of this verb points to the 
fact that we are dealing with the objective unity of given ideas, 
as distinguished from their subjective association in our minds ; 
for it indicates that they are brought into relation to the 
original apperception and its necessary unity, and that even 
where the judgment itself is empirical and, therefore, accidental. 

Thus in the judgment : '' Bodies are heavy ” I do not mean to 
assert that ‘'body’’ and " weight ” as empirically perceived are 
necessarily combined voith each other : but I do mean to assert 
that they are combined with each other by means of the neces- 
sary unity of apperception in the synthesis of perceptions, i.c,, 
they are combined according to the principles of objective 
determination, which are deduced from the one ultimate prin- 
ciple of the unity of apperception, under which all ideas must 
be brought, if knowledge is to be derived from them. Only by 
subsumption under such principles can the relation of two 
ideas become one which admits of being expressed in a judg- 
ment, i.e., a relation which is objectively valid ; whereas a, 
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relation of ideas determined by the laws of association could 
only have subjective validity. For principles of empirical 
association would not authorise me to say more than that 

when I carry a body, I feel a j)ressure of weight '' ; they could 
never authorise me to say that '' it, the body, is heavy.” For 
the latter statement is equivalent to the assertion that these 
two ideas are bound together in the object altogether apart 
from the state of the subject perceiving them) and not merely 
that in our sense-j)erception they liave been present together, 
however often it might be.”^ 

There is a certain inconsequence of statement in this passage, 
ill ‘*^0 far as Kant seems to admit that we are able to make a 
judgment as to the succession of our own sensitive states under 
conditions in which, as he at the same time contends, we are 
not able to make any judgment at alL^ For, on Kant’s prin- 

IB. 141, §19. 

2 There is a further inconsequence in Kant’s statement, to which reference has 
already been made (p. 348 7iote). In the first edition, Kant omits to connect 
the transcendental, with the metaphysical, Deduction of the categories ; for he 
does not show that the principles derived from the analysis of judgment are 
necessarily those by which objects are determined as such. He simj)ly shows 
that, unless there were a connexion of perceptions according to universal and 
necessary laws, these perceptions could not be referred to objects ; and then 
he asm'is that the categories supply the principles required for this purpose, 
“ I assert that the categories are the conditions of thought for a possible 
experience, just as space and time are the conditions of the perceptions which 
supply the matter for the same experience.” (A. 111.) No attempt is hero 
made to show from the nature of the synthesis whereby experience is con- 
stituted that his categories are just those required. The Deduction of the 
second edition, as we have seen, supplies this want, by showing that judgment 
is essentially the expression of the objective unity of apperception. For this, 
as Kant argues, entitles us to take the list of logical “functions of unity ” in 
judgment, as a complete index to the metaphysical system of categories. 
Unfortunately, the new piece heals the rent in the old garment only to 
produce a worse rent in another place. For the defi.nition of judgment, as 
being essentially the expression of the objective unity of knowledge, cuts away 
the ground from a metaphysical deduction based on the very definition of 
judgment which Kant here rejects, viz., that it is an “idea of the relation 
between two conceptions.” Kant’s argument, if it shows that the forms of 
judgment may be a guide to us in determining the categories, at the same time 
throws more than a suspicion upon a list of categories derived from what now 
appears to be a wrong view of judgment. If judgment is essentially synthetic, 
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ciple, the sequence of one feeling on another, though it may 
tend to associate them, will not enable us to make any judgment 
about these sensations, even that they are sequent in our 
experience; any more than it will enable us to make the same 
sequence the ground of a judgment as to any other object. 
But putting aside this inconsequence, the purj)ort of the 
passage is that perception makes no judgments, but that what 
is called a -judgment of perception,’ (or in the Introduction 
to the Gritique, a 'judgment of experience,’) is really due to 
the subsumption of the manifold of perception under the unity 
of apperception, as expressed in the categories. As confirming 
this view, we may observe that the judgment, " Bodies are 
heavy,” which is here declared to be based upon an a qmoH 
principle of synthesis, is one which in the Introduction w^as 
treated as an a posteriori synthetic judgment. Either, there- 
fore, the Introduction must be taken as a merely provisional 
statement, the inaccuracy of which is purposely admitted by 
Eant in order not to embarrass the reader too soon with the 
ultimate results of his thought ; or at least, it must be admitted 
that Kant afterwards recognised it as such a statement. For 
in the manuscript notes of Kant upon the first edition of the 
Critique} which have been lately published, we find him saying 
that, when in the Introduction to the Critique he had asserted 
that experience " consists of synthetic judgments,” he had 
merely been referring to the fact that there are such a 
posteriori synthetic judgments, and he had not, therefore, found 
it necessary to raise the question, how they are possible. 
" Kow, however,” he goes on, “ we may raise the question how 
this fact is possible. Experience consists of judgments, but the 

it is absurd to su])pose that the conceptions which were reached by those who 
took judgment as an analytic process, must be the categories, or even that they 
supply a guiding thread to find them. 

^ Erdmann, Nachtnige zu Kant's Krltik, p. 21, § 33. This passage is quoted 
by Vaihinger (I. 357), where also the above mentioned change in Kant’s view 
of the Judgment, ‘‘Bodies are heavy,” is noted ; and the other passages bearing 
on the subject are collected and discussed. 
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without the 
synthesis of 
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(luestioii is whether these empirical judgments do not finally 
presuppose a pnori judgments.” And he immediately proceeds 
to sketch out a proof that they do, which seeni.s to l)e an 
anticipation of the ideas expressed in the Deduction of the 
second edition. 

isiivuutiio But if we cannot derive from sense, as separated from the 

€oiisciousnes.s 

understanding, any “ judgment of perception ” in wliicli defi.nit(‘ 
poSie'^^ objects are determined by particular cpalities as their predi- 

wlthoutthe , 

Hynthesisof cates, Can we derive from it even an image of perception such 
•standing? might sxipply the subject for such a judgment? Siicli o 

view seems to be suggested in xnrious passagCvS, in which 
Kant says that sense presents to us images or appearances, 
which in themselves are only modifications of our own sn].i- 
jective state; and that so long as we confine ourselves to these 
appearances as subjective phenomena and make no assertion as 
to their objective meaning, no a priori principles of under- 
standing are required. Such principles are needed only when 
we proceed to refer those appearances to objects wliich are not 
states of our consciousness. ITow^ if we set aside for the 
moment the question how mere appearances'" come to be 
' recognised as such, i.e., how they come to be recognised liy us 

as modes of our own consciousness whicli have no objective 
validity, it seems reasonable to say that there can be no doubt 
of the subjective reality of the phenomena that are presented 
to us by sense, whatever doubt there may ho about their 
objective reality. There can he no doubt that appearances 
appear, that mental representations are in our minds, or are 
presented to us in sense. So long as we conceive such plieno- 
mena as a mere phantasmagoria passing before our mental 
vision, and do not ask any question, or make any assertion, iis 
to their correspondence with any object beyond themselves, so 
long, it would seem, we cannot be deceived, Trom, this point 
of view Kant says that '' the senses set the planets before us, 
now as moving onward, and now as reversing their course ; 
and in this there is neither truth nor fidsehood, so long 
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as we are content to regard all we see as mere appearances, and 
to make no judgment in regard to the objective movements/’ ^ 

The question of truth or reality arises only when we go beyond 
the appearances, and make a judgment in which they are 
referred to an object. So long as the mind j^ctssively appre- 
hends that which is presented to it, so long it cannot err ; for 
^0 long there exists for it no distinction between appearance and 
reality, and therefore no possibility of mistaking the one for 
the other. To render such mistake possible, the mind must 
be active ; it must go beyond what is immediately given in 
sense and refer it to some object, which perception may 
represent but which it does not exhaust, and with which, 
therefore, it is not immediately identical. This object we do 
not need here to determine, except by saying that it is some- 
thing which is independent of the particular perception of it, 
something which exists apart from its appearance. The 
immediate perception must be referred to something not 
perceived, must be compared with it, asserted to agree or 
not to agTee with it, ere we can pronounce that it is either true 
or false, that it gives or does not give knowledge. 

When, however, we consider the matter more carefully, we ^^LSusncs, 
see that the statement just made is not strictly accurate, or at uiice as such 
least is liable to mislead. Tor it might naturally be understood judgment, 
to imply that we first have the consciousness of phenomena as 
mere appearances to us, and then on certain principles refer 
them, or some of them, to an objective reality. But this is so 
far from being true that, on the contrary, vre must first have a 
consciousness of reality as a connected system of objects, ere, in 
opposition to this system, w^e can think of a particular iDheno- 
menoii as a mere appearance or mode of our own consciousness. 

And even when that thought arises, it cannot go the lengtli of 
an absolute denial of the objective reality of the appearance in 
question. All it can mean is that a particular appearance has 
been wrongly interpreted, or put in a wrong place in the con- 
^ E. III. 48; H. IV. 39. 
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text of experience. In the example given, the question 
supposed to be left undecided is, whether certain apparent 
movements of the planets are real. But if this be taken to 
mean that we are hesitating as to their reality, it is obvious 
that such a consciousness could arise in us only in the form of 
a doubt, whether a certain interpretation, which had already 
been given to the sensations, were the right interpretation; 
whether, uj., the movements in question had not wrongly been 
referred to the planets, instead of being referred to the eartli on 
which the spectator is placed. Or a larger doubt might arise, 
and it might be questioned whether the whole phenomena 
present to us were not to be attributed to an '' optical illu- 
sion,” to some abnormal action of the organs of sense 

excited by the sensuous imagination of the individual; such as 
we may suppose in the case of a ghost-seer, like Swedenborg. 
In all such doubts, however, what is in question is, not the 
objective consciousness in general, but only the place of certain 
phenomena in it. We find that we cannot comliune certain 
phenomena with the general context of experience, unless we 
alter our first interpretation of them ; and, therefore, wq say 
that they are illusory. But what was illusory was the inter- 
pretation, Le., a mental synthesis which we now find to come 
into collision with other results of mental synthesis whicli are 
more general or better established. The question is one 
touching the particular, not the universal : it relate>s, strictly 
speaking, not to the reality of the facts, but to their position in 
the context of experience. Eor an illusion merely means a reality 
referred to the wrong i^lace in that context ; and the assertion 
that it is a mere appearance does not mean that it is purely 
subjective, but merely that the manner of its objectivity is as 
yet for us undetermined. To suppose, however, that we can 
go hack to certain perceptions or appearances to which no 
objective interpretation has yet been given, is to suppose that 
we can have knowledge of that which is ^'for us as thinking 
beings as good as nothing.” It is to make oneself in thought 
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into an animal/' and yet to attribute to that animal a conscious- 
ness of self in opposition to objects. 

We have, therefore, here a^ain to guard against the mistake rerception is 
of attributing to sense, or to what we call its object, those 
characteristics which it can have only for a subject which is su^tjt 
not merely sentient. It may be true to say that sense has a tS!$ ^ 
content wdiich is merely appearance, ie., which consists of 
elements that have not yet been so determined by thought as 
to yield a consciousness of objects ; but it is not true that such 
a content is determined for us by sense as an appearance, or, 
indeed, as anything whatsoever. hTow, the former is obviously 
Kant's meaning in the beginning of the passage which we have 
quoted, where he says that “appearance rests on the senses, the 
judgment regarding the appearance on the understanding,” and 
that “ the distinction between reality and dream lies not in the 
character of the ideas presented (for these are in both cases 
the same), but in their combination according to the rules 
which determine the connexion of ideas in the conception of an 
object, and which therefore form our guides in discovering how 
far these ideas can be put together in an experience. It is, 
therefore, not the fault of the appearances when we take 
illusion for truth, i.e,j when the perception, through w'hich an 
object is given, is confused with the conception of the object 
or of its existence, which can only be thought by the under- 
standing.”^ Yet Kant's example, as well as his expressions 
about an “ object being given,” and even the word “ appear- 
ance,” are apt to suggest another form of the same error 
which he is combating ; namely, that we are conscious of the 
appearance as merely an appearance, before we are conscious 
of any reality. 

When we have got thus far, we begin to see how Kant, But even an 

. . , . . , . T 1 . T image, as a 

starting with the common empirical view, according to whicn 

^ ^ ^ fold elements, 

all our conceptions are derived directly from experience and can synthe&is of 
only be analysed, and not amplified or extended by thought, ^^anTing!' 
^E. ni.^; H.IV. 39. 
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was led, in the fint place, to admit an exception to this rule 
in the case of certain a ^priori principles, from which all the 
truths of mathematics and the primary laws of physical science 
are derived ; how, then, in the second place, he was brought 
gradually to limit the range of the a posteriori synthesis of 
perception — first, to judgments about the particular and contin- 
gent, then to judgments which express only the stains reprcsentci- 
tivus of the subject, and then to images of sense which do not 
in themselves imply any act of judgment at all. The last step 
which it remained for Kant to take, was to recognise that even 
the images of sense imply a synthesis of pure or empirical data, 
which is possible only to the understanding, and tliat in itself 
sense can only supply a “ manifold.’’ And this is the view 
to which he brings us when he declares that '' com])ination 
is the one thing which cannot be given through the object, but 
must be realised by the subject for itself.” Hence “ analysis 
presupposes synthesis,” and '' the understanding cannot analyse 
(or resolve into simpler elements) any combination wliich it has 
not itself made ; for no complex wliole could be given to the 
mind, except as combined by tlie understanding itself.” . But 
if this be so, and if we are compelled to reduce the data of 
sense to an unconnected manifold, which has not even the con- 
nexion necessary for an image of sense or imagination, we are 
thrown upon the other horn of the dilemma with which we 
started. The activity of the understanding which., in the ijurely 
analytic view of it, was useless, has gradually grown in 
importance, till it is seen that without it neither a singular and 
subjective judgment of perception, nor even an image of per- 
ception, is possible. But as the synthesis of the understanding 
becomes indispensable, it seems also to become impossible ; for 
we have gradually removed from the perception all those 
elements in virtue of which it was possible to subsume it under 
a conception: and between a mere ''manifold” as such and the 
unity of thought, (supposing them once to be separated,) it is 
impossible to see how any link of connexion could be established. 
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This difficulty becomes still areater when we look at the “ t’*® 
metaphysical deduction of the categories, and take into account pScipie 
the way in which in that deduction Kant accepts the doctrine 

thought. 

of formal Logic — that the movement of thought in itself is purely 
analytic, and that it becomes synthetic only in relation to per- 
ception. Enough has already been said on the impossibility of 
deriving the categories as principles of synthesis from the 
'' functions of unity ’’ in the analytic judgment. And it is 
only necessary here to refer to the way in which Kant tries to 
make this derivation more intelligible in the Prolegommm and 
the second edition of the Critique. In the latter he had, as we 
have seen, practically surrendered the idea of an analytic judg- 
ment, when he declared that judgment is that action of the 
understanding whereby the manifold of given ideas (be they 
perceptions or conceptions) is brought under an apperception.” 

But from this he goes on to argue, not that the idea of an 
analytic judgment is illusory, but merely that in a synthetic 
judgment, all the manifold, so far as it is given in an empirical 
perception, must be determined in view of one of the logical 
functions for judgment.” The meaning of this expression is 
explained by a previous passage, in which Kant says that the 
categories are conceptions of an object in general, by which its 
perception is determined in view of one of the logical functions 
for judgment. Thus the function of the categorical judgment is 
to express a relation of one idea to another as that of subject to 
predicate. But in so far as the logical use of the understand- 
ing is concerned, it is indifferent which of the two ideas should 
take the place of subject and which of predicate. I may, e.g., 
say either that '' all bodies are divisible,” or that some divisible 
';,things are bodies,” as I please. '' But by the category of sub- 
stance, when I bring the conception of body under it, it is 
determined that the empirical perception of a body must always 
be viewed in experience as a subject, and never as merely a 
predicate. And so it is with all the other categories.” ^ In 


^ B. 129, 
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other words, Kant, notwithstanding' all he has said of the judg- 
ment as the expression of the objective unity of apperception, 
still supposes that we can take it, according to the conceptions 
of formal Logic, as the- expression of a relation of mere ideas in 
our minds: in which case we can abstract from all relations of 
subject and predicate, except that which they have as analyti- 
cally contained, or not contained, in each other. I have, 
however, already shown that such a view of the judgment 
cannot stop short of emptying it of all meaning whatever ; or, 
in other words, that such a view must end in an identity in 
which there is no room for judgment at all. And Kant himself 
practically acknowledges that purely analytic thought is not 
thought at all, when he says that analysis has a meaning only 
in relation to a presupposed synthesis. In the above passage, 
Kant seems to maintain that conversion is permissible from 
the point of view of Logic, ic,, when we view subject and predi- 
cate as mere thoughts, (for then we abstract from all except the 
question whether the one idea is analytically contained in the 
other, and, therefore, it does not matter which idea occupies 
the place of the subject) ; but that it is not permissible when 
the judgment is taken as expressing an objective relation ; for 
then the position of subject and predicate corresponds to, and 
expresses, the relation of substance and accident. To this it 
might be answered that the position of subject and predicate 
is not indifferent even logically, unless we quantify both, and 
say '' some divisibles are all bodies,” or, “ all bodies are some 
divisibles ” ; and this, as we have seen, is a step toward that 
extinction of the judgment, which is the nemesis of formal 
Logic. On Kant’s own showing, a judgment of pure thought 
is a judgment in which nothing is said ; for pure thought can 
say nothing but that ''A is A.” Only such a judgment can 
be converted without change of subject or predicate, but that 
is just because it is no judgment at all On the other hand, 
if we admit any difference between subject and predicate in 
the judgment, we necessarily take it as the expression of a 
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synthesis, and, therefore, as the assertion not merely of a 
subjective relation of thought, but of an objective relation of 
fact. 

In this way we .are brought to the conclusion that the JJ^uce coucep- 
abstraction of an analytic intelligence, which becomes synthetic 
only in relation to the manifold of sense, is as unreal as the disunloL 
abstraction of a manifold of sense, which is in itself uncon- 
nected, and which derives all its connexion from the action of 
the understanding. In addition to the difficulty of bringing 
the manifold of sense together in such a way that it may be 
subsumed under the pure conceptions, Kant’s conception of the 
analytic nature of thought loads him with the further difficulty 
of making the barren unity of the intelligence develop into 
conceptions of relations under which the associated manifold 
may be brought ; and thus he becomes entangled in a problem 
the exact reverse of that with which, in the first instance, he 
had been dealing. The gradual process of abstraction by which, 
on the one side, he has emptied the data of sense of all prin- 
ciples of connexion, and, on the other side, has deprived pure 
thought of all claim to synthetic movement, has enabled him 
to refute both the rationalistic and empiricist views of the 
origin of knowledge, and to prove that both factors are neces- 
sary to experience. But, while he has shown that both factors 
are indispensable, he has made it harder than ever to explain 
how they can be brought into that relation, which is required 
for knowledge. Are we then to say that in the energy of his 
counter-attack upon the enemies who were threatening him 
upon either wing, Kant has broken his army in pieces, and left 
the centre undefended ? In showing that neither Eationalists 
nor Empiricists can explain knowledge, has he left room for 
himself to explain it by uniting the elements which they 
separated ; or has he left nothing but the disjecta mcmlra, to 
which it is impossible to restore the unity of life ? In any 
case, it is this recombination which he attempts in the Trans- 
cendental Deduction. 
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Now, up to a certain point, it is possible to exj)laiii the 
emphasis which Kant lays on the opposition of percejjtion and 
conception, sense and nnderstanding, without supposing that he 
admits anything inconsistent with their necessary unity, as 
factors in one experience. For, on the one hand, it is only as 
separated from perception and at the same time referred to it, 
that conception gets its power as a principle of knowledge: 
and in like manner, on the other hand, it is only as separated 
from, and at the same time referred to, conception that percep- 
tion becomes a datum to which conception can be applied. 
Knowledge, Kant rightly maintains, is judgment, and judgment 
implies the determination of perception by conception. It seems, 
however, as if this determination could not take place unless 
perception had already in it the unity expressed in the con- 
ception ; i,e., unless perception already had the unity which it 
cannot have till it is determined by the conception. And it 
seems also as if conception, in order to determine perception 
must have already in it a diversity, or a relation to diversity, 
which it cannot have till it determines the perception. The 
act of judgment would thus involve, from one point of view, a 
combination of perception and conception which presupposes 
their differences ; and, from another point of view, a distinction 
of conception and perception which presupposes their unity ; 
for each of its elements can be related to the other only as it 
has the other implicit in it. Or, to put it otherwise, conception 
and perception both appear to presuppose the judgment, yet 
they are the very elements brought together in the judgment. 

This difficulty, as has been already indicated,^ Kant tries 
to get over from both sides by the interposition of a third 
element, which appears on the stage without notice, viz., the 
imagination. On the side of perception, imagination is the 
power which combines the manifold into an image, which is 
thus made capable of being brought under the unity of under- 
standing : while on the side of understanding, it schematises 
^ Above, p. B27. 
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the categories and so brings them into potential relation with 
the manifold of sense. In virtue of the former synthesis, time, 
space, and all the manifold elements given under both these 
forms, are combined into definite individualised images. In 
virtue of the latter, the forms of analytic judgment become 
principles of unity which can be applied to those images, and 
in relation to which, therefore, those images may be '' brought 
to concei3tions,” or recognised as containing a unity that cor- 
responds to conceptions. Further, if we ask how it is that the 
principles of unity in perception and in conception correspond 
with each other, Xant points to the fact that both are derived 
from the same self, which as sentient perceives, and as intel- 
ligent conceives. 

Now, what is indicated by this complex system of mediation? Kant’s way of 
It points to that circle of presuppositions which I have already 
expressed by saying that, while it is only as referred to each 
other in the judgment that perception and conception exhibit 
those characteristics by which we distinguish them, yet, on the 
other hand, the judgment presupposes both perception and con- 
ception as elements which it refers to each other. This circle, 
however, is simply the result of the attempt to trace back the 
unity of the judgment to two elements which yet, as such 
elements, have no existence apart from that unity. To get over 
this difficulty, Kant first recognises that the unity which ex- 
presses itself in conception is present also in perception, as it is 
the same self which at once conceives and perceives. Yet, 
secondly, he is compelled to add that this unity is not present 
in perception and in conception in the same way ; for in the 
former it is only a principle of association, the highest product 
of which is an individual image, while in the latter it is a self- 
conscious unity, which, therefore, expresses itself in concep- 
tions of objects in general.” Lastly, he conceives the integration 
of the two elements as a subsumption of the image under the 
conception, which is schematised for that purpose by the 
productive imagination. But it is one and the same spon- 
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taneity” which, “ under the name of imagination,” produces 
the empirical synthesis of apprehension, and, “ under the name 
of understanding,” subsumes the perception so produced under 
the conception. We have, therefore, a ‘ pre-established har- 
mony ’ of the faculties and their products, based on the unity 
of the self which underlies each of them and which brings 
together the products of both in the unity of knowledge. Por 
the self, in this double manifestation of its activity, must always 
remain in harmony with itself, as otherwise it could not be 
conscious of itself as a self at all. And it is only as the image 
IS recognised as confomiable to the categories, by which tL 
understanding determines objects in relation to the self, that it 
can “ be united with the ‘ I think ’ of consciousness.” 

The most important point to notice in this theory is the way 
in which Kant, on the one hand, distinguishes the unity of per- 
ception from the unity of conception ; yet, on the other hand, 
maintains the ultimate identity of the principle manifested in 
both. It IS, he says, due to the same spontaneity which, how- 
ever, acts in different ways in the two cases; in the one case, 
by an unconscious activity, gathering the data of sense into one 
image, and ultimately into one imaged continuity of a world in 
space and time: in the other case, by a conscious acti-vity 
producing (in relation to this pictorial unity of perception) 
a number of pure conceptions, which in their combination 
constitute the idea of Nature as a system. Now Kant speaks 
of the latter, the conceptions that spring out of the unity of 
the apperception, as an ‘Epigenesis’ upon the former,^ which 
must mean that they are not a simple extension of what 
existed before in the perceptive consciousness, nor an external 
addition to it, but a new development in which the same 
principle reaches^ what Schelling called a ‘higher potency.’ 

If apperception is thus a development of the same activity 
present in perception, it is not difficult to understand how the 
images of the latter should be adapted a iiriori to conceptions 
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which are ' the species of apperception.’ What prevents this 
view from being perfectly intelligible is only the thought, 
which still holds its ground, of an external application of the 
conceptions to the perceptions. But a ‘pre-established har- 
mony ’ of perception to conception could only exist for a 
consciousness which, while it distinguishes these two forms, 
transcends the opposition between them. And though the 
understanding generally appears as one of the two terms 
opposed, yet there are many passages which imply that it also 
-over-reaches, “ under the name of imagination,” the gulf which 
seems to be fixed between it and sense. Bor its application of 
the conception to the perception is at the same time declared 
to be a “recognition” that, as the result of its own unconscious 
action, the conception is already involved in the perception. 

But the key to the whole difficulty lies in the fact, not uerceiyimi 
clearly recognised by Kant,^ that sense, as it can exist in a thrse?io it ^ 

has as sub- 
sumed under 

^That it is not clearly recognised is involved in the fact that, though Kant 
says that perception apart from conception is for us ‘ as good as nothing,^ he 
yet draws a line of distinction between what is actually united with self- 
consciousness, and what is of being so united; and seems to suppose 

that the latter, though actual as a perception in ns, is yet still in the condition 
in which it would be in a consciousness which did not think but merely 
perceived. Thus, he asserts that conformity to the unity of self-consciousness, 
and so to the categories, is the condition without which nothing can be brought 
within the sphere of an intelligible experience : but he does not seem to 
recognise the change that is made in perception, so soon as it has entered this 
sphere. In other words, he does not distinctly realise that, as distinguished 
from, and related to, conception, perception is not what it was, or could 
possibly be, in a being that merely perceived. Yet, it is the most important 
effect of the transcendental Deduction, and of Kant’s whole method of dealing 
with the subject, that it enables us to realise the truth, that the development 
from consciousness to self-consciousness is not merely the addition of the latter 
to the former, but at the same time the transformation of the former in 
relation to the latter. Something like this indeed is essentially involved in the 
idea of an organic development in all cases, and a fortiori in the case of the 
development of intelligence. In what is here said, it is not meant to deny that 
sensations exist in us as beings -who are developing out of the sensitive into 
the self-conscious life, and my contention is only that sensations as part of our 
self-conscious life have already become perceptions, and that as perceptions 
they are already determined in relation to conceptions, which may, as Kant 
says (A. 103), be ^wanting in clearness, V hut are never entirely absent in 
any consciousness of objects as such. » 
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being which is not not correspond to 

perception, as it exists in beings who any 

more than it corresponds to conception. In one point of view 
a merely sensitive consciousness is capable neither of conception 
nor of perception, as these appear in our consciousness: in 
anotlier point of view, it possesses the germ or beginnings of 
loth In the sensitive being, in fact, the two elements, which 
in ns are distinguished as conception and perception, are not 
j'et separated : it has a consciousness therefore in which, we can- 
not find either in its distinguishing characteristics. For the 
severance of the two elements from one another gives to e-acli 
of them a new’ qualification. The sensitive consciousness 
maintains its unity with itself and we may add, feels its unity 
with itself, through all the changes of its states ; but it does not 
distinguish that unity from, and relate it to, those states. 
When, however, the ' lightning of subjectivity’ (to use a 
phrase of Hegel) breaks this charmed sleep of sense, it brings 
with it a distinction of the self from its sensitive states which 
at the same time become perceptions of objects. But this 
is possible only if the manifold of perception is combined 
according to a conception which is at once distinguished from 
it and predicated of it. Hence, as Kant points out, tlie 
recognition of the perception as falling under a rule, and the 
reference of it to an object, is one and the same thing; and 
this reference again makes possilfie a consciousness of the selb 
as having the idea of an object tlirough the perception. Tlius 
the same change by which sensations become perceptions gives 
rise to the distinction between conceptions and the perceptions 
of which we predicate them, ie., the distinction of the activity 
of thought from the matter which it combines, or recognises as 
combined, in the idea of an object : a distinction which finally 
is presupposed in the consciousness of the self as having these 
ideas. Thus the self is not first conscious of having ideas 
which it then refers to objects ; but, on the contrary, it is onl)’ 
as it refers its* ‘ ideas of perception ’ to the objective w’orld 
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which is known through them, that it can be conscious of 
them as its own ideas. The ego can claim as its own its 
sensitive states only in so far as it separates itself from them, 
and refers them to the objective connexion of the world it 
knows. They are its own, or capable of being known as its 
own, just as it rises above them and refers them to objects. 
For, as mere sensations they would not be ideas which we could 
refer to objects and so unite with self-consciousness : they 
would be only events taking place unknown to us, in our 
sensitive organism. On the other hand, the objective world, 
to the consciousness of which the consciousness of self is 
correlative, cannot be presented to us as a mass of isolated 
particulars. To put it in KanFs phraseology, it is necessarily 
subjected to the categories as the condition of its being united 
with self-consciousness. Thus it comes to be determined as a 
system, all the elements of which have their character fixed in 
relation to the other elements according to universal principles. 
For there can be nothing for the self, which is not fixed as 
an element which is permanent with the permanence of the 
self, and which is not in this permanence determined as an 
element in the one world to which the consciousness of self 
is correlative. 

When, in view of what has been said, we make the neces- 
sary corrections in KanFs doctrine of the relation of perception 
to apperception, the result may be thus stated : — The advance 
from consciousness to self-consciousness, from perception to 
apperception, is in one point of view analytic, in another 
synthetic. There is a sense in which it may be said that the 
matter remains the same, not only in the consciousness of the 
savage and the civilised man (as Ivant says in a passage already 
quoted ^), but even in the consciousness of the animal and the 
man; and that the change is only in the form. Yet, in truth, 
this formal change is equivalent to a complete transformation 
of the matter. The life of an animal (supposing an animal not 
^ See above, p. 352. 
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to be self-conscious) is in unity with itself through all the 
difference of its states. It is not conscious of itself in distinc- 
tion from its states, but through all the various feelings and 
images that may be present to it, it preserves the continuity 
of its feeling of itself unbroken. On the other liancl, the 
life of a self-conscious being is a life in which the unity is 
constantly broken, yet continually restoring itself. Self-con- 
sciousness is always a rctiim into the identity of the self from 
the difference of its objects. This return, indeed, presupposes 
the unity to which the return is made : yet with some truth it 
might be said that in its highest form that unity does not exist 
except ill and through the return. The unity of a merely con- 
scious or merely sensitive life does not fully deserve the name 
of a self, since it does not exist for itself as an object, and does 
not, therefore, really recover itself out of the difference in which 
it is immersed. It is a universal in all its particularity, in so 
far as the unity of its life maintains itself in all the change of 
states ; but it is not a universal for itself, as it does not dis- 
tinguish itself from, and relate itself to, objects through them. 
But the self-conscious being exists for itself as this universal 
individual. It is for itself — not merely for another — as this 
permanent identical self through all differences and changes of 
its states. This, however, it can be only as it separates itself 
from them and so becomes conscious of them in their separa- 
tion from each other, while, at the same time, it lands them 
together as elements in one objective consciousness. We can 
ideally distinguish the two movements in the progress from the 
sensitive to the self-conscious life : first, the withdrawal of the 
unity of the sensitive life by which the sensations or images 
become an unconnected manifold ; and, secondly, the recombina- 
tion of them as elements in the consciousness of one objective 
world, which is the correlate of the consciousness of self. But 
these two movements cannot be really separated ; for the with- 
drawal of the unity from the sensitive life is, at the same time, 
the dawning coi^sciousness of the objective world, to the con- 
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nexioii of which its elements ai*e referred : and the subject for 
which the manifold can exist as a manifold, must already have 
brought that manifold to a unity in one consciousness. At the 
same time, it is natural to start with the manifold as given 
prior to the synthesis whereby it is united in one conscious- 
ness ; for self-consciousness, as contrasted with the simple unity 
of the life of a sensitive subject, is, in its idea, a restoi^ed -unit j, 
or rather a unity which restores itself out of the dualism and 
opposition in which it begins. That dualism, however, cannot 
be absolute even at the beginning of a conscious life, — i.e., it 
cannot be such as to leave a mere manifold on one side and a 
bare unity on the other, — otherwise it would be a division 
which could never be healed. Even in our earliest apprehen- 
sion of the world, it is one world in space and one time, in 
spite of the infinite and apparently unrelated manifoldness of 
its changing phenomena; and the self which is opposed to it, is 
yet related to it in such a way as to make its difference a per- 
plexing problem. Erom the earliest dawn of intelligence the 
world as perecimcl is a mystery, perplexing man with its 
opposition and unlikeness to himself, yet, on the other hand, 
stimulating him, by its relationship and likeness, to vague 
anthropomorphic explanations of its phenomena. Eor even in 
his simplest perception of it, the world, in spite of its mani- 
foldness, is represented as a unity; and the growing consciousness 
of the unity of the self as opposed to it, is a stimulus to 
develop the conception of that unity. While, therefore, in one 
point of view, we may say that the mind seeks its own unity 
in the world, in another point of view what it seeks is only to 
discover what the given unity of perception is, or, in other 
words, to ' bring to conceptions ’ the blind synthesis of percep- 
tions, i.e,, to recognise the principle which already is in action 
in that synthesis. But in using such language we have to 
remember (what has been already indicated) that, as self-con- 

■ . . 

sciousness is a return to an identity which comes to exist as 
such identity only in the very process we call^a return, so the 
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recognition of the conception as the principle of the synthesis 
of imagination in perception, is the recognition of that which, 
as such principle, has never been known before. Furtlier, we 
have to observe that the perception from w^hicli the return is 
made gets its qualification as an object, which can he subsumed 
under the conception, only in relation to the conception which 
is thus separated from, and related to, it. It is Kant’s imper- 
fect ax^prehension of the organic nature of consciousness and oi‘ 
the consequent dialectical character of its development, in 
which each movement implies all the others, that here em- 
barrasses his statement, leading him to speak as if one operation 
were comxtieted before the other 1)egiiis, and to overlook the 
way in which all the different momenta reciprocally imply each 
other. This especially is what entangles him in difficulty in 
dealing with the relations of the conscious synthesis of concep- 
tion to the blind synthesis of perception. For, though the 
latter, without the former, could at tlie most give rise only to 
the unity of an image, yet Kant, in view of the necessary 
suhsiimptiGii of thq image under a conception, goes so far 
as even to attribute to it a judgment.^ In trutli, to the 
conscious self, perception necessarily takes the form of a 
judgment; hut when it takes this form it, at the same time, 
becomes xDossible to separate from it the xn'incixtie of its unity 
and to use that x)tinciple as its criterion. The determination 
of things as objects of xDerception, therefore, is not only a 
separation of j)ercej)tion from conception, but at the same time 
it involves the possibility of a further advance, in which 
conception is our guide in reconstructing the perceptive con- 
sciousness. In this way the opposition between consciousness 
and self-consciousness, between perception and apperception, 
becomes the stimulus to a progressive movement by which, 
that ojjposition may be removed. But this whole process would 
he impossible, if the oj^position had been absolute; if the terms 
so opposed were not essentially related to each other; if the 
^ In the Prolegomena^ § 18. Of. above, p. 376. 
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division with which self-conscious life begins did not imply 
in the very statement of it the unity of intelligence. To 
find the key to Kant’s alternate analysis and synthesis, — to his 
alternate opposition and reconciliation of the elements of the 
intellectual life and the intelligible world, wliich it is as fatal 
to confuse as to isolate,— we need only to keep before us the 
idea of that organic unity in difference which he never fully 
expresses, yet to which it was his main merit to direct the 
attention of philosophy. 

The simplest statement that can be given of Kant’s proced- conSp.^^ 
lire in the Deduction is that, while he masks the idea of an organi/Jnity 
organic unity of the intelligence under the form of a reciprocity eice^audhH 
of action and reaction of its different faculties, he is obliged to 
bring in the unity of these elements as a kind of cUus 
macMna to supply a link between them. Thus he starts with 
a thing in itself, which affects the subject, and so produces a 
series of changes in its sensibility. As against this differentia- 
tion introduced into it from without, Kant conceives the self, 
in virtue of its unity, as showing a kind of self-defensive 
power of synthesis, by winch it takes up and combines the im- 
pressions into one image, and then becomes conscious of its 
own activity in so combining them. In this way the manifold, 
as manifold, is separated from, and opposed to, the self as a 
self-identical unity ; while yet, as combined into the conscious- 
ness of one objective world, it is related to that self and capable 
of being made a part of its self-consciousness. In other words, 

Kant thinks of that return of the subject to itself, whereby it 
becomes self-conscious, as the result of the process whereby it 
unites the manifold into one consciousness of objects. Thus 
the analytic judgment ' I am I ’ (through all the difference of 
my ideas) is dependent on the synthetic judgment which, com- 
bining all the manifold elements of perception into one con- 
sciousness, makes it possible for the unity of the self to become 
a self-conscious unity. If, however, we view the whole process 
in this way, starting from the dualistic hypothesis of two things 
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in themselves, an object in itself and a subject in itself, — the 
former of which gives a repeated ' Anstoss ' to the latter from 
without, while the latter reacts on the affections thus produced, 
and by synthesis of them produces a correlative consciousness 
of the object and of the subject as phenomena, — we are obliged 
immediately to recognise that both of these things in themselves 
lie outside of the unity of bnowdedge. It can, therefore, only 
be some defect in the unity of this correlative consciousness of 
subject and object, which suggests that its terms are pheno- 
menal, and that they must be referred to two independent 
things in themselves. In other words, the dualism of a 
noumenal subject and object out of our knowledge is made- 
necessary for Kant by the imperleetion of the unity of the 
phenomenal subject and object in knowledge, wliich again, as a 
conscious imperfection, implies tliat knowledge does not corre- 
spond to its idea. But what is that idea ? It is, as Kant 
frequently tells us, the idea of an intuitive or perceptive 
imderstanding — an understanding in which the difference of 
perception and apperception, of consciousness and self-con- 
sciousness, either does not exist or is transcended. In our 
consciousness, as Kant maintains, the forms of .sense, like its 
matter, stand unrelated to the conceptions under wlucli tliey 
are brought ; and these again, though derived from the forms of 
judgment, and so from the analytic unity of self-consciousness, 
are yet so far dependent on the unity of tlm self being 
brought in relation to an extraneously given manifold, that 
their number and nature cannot be explained from that unity 
alone.^ It appears, then, that the subject reacting on the 
manifold, which is forced on it from wdthout, according to 
peculiar forms that belong to its peculiar sensitive constitution, 
synthetically combines tha.t manifold ; and that in opposition, 
though ill relation, to the objects so determined it becomes con- 
scious of its own self-identity. But this return upon its own 
pure identity, upon the ‘ I am I ’ of pure self-consciousness is, 
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ill Kant’s view, a iiegative xetnni, 1^., it is tlie recovery of the 
bare identity of self out of the foreign element in which it lias 
become involved through its connexion with a sensibility. 
The final effect of this synthetic action of thought and of the 
return from it upon the unity of the self is, therefore, not to 
appropriate to the self the matter of sense taken up into 
consciousness, (which is impossible owing to the alien nature 
of that matter) but to repel it, and with it the phenomenal 
world of objects, (the consciousness of which has been attained 
through synthesis) from the self. Nay, the recoil even points 
beyond the analytic judgment ‘I am I’ to a simpler identity; 
since it is recognised that it is only by means of the synthetic 
unity that the analytic unity exists as a judgment, in which 
subject and predicate are distinguished. But when the intel- 
ligence thus draws back upon its analytic unity, or upon an 
abstract identity which is even simpler than that analytic 
unity, the movement of abstraction necessarily carries with it 
the condemnation of all our empirical knowledge as imperfect 
and inadequate to its idea. For the intelligence, conscious of 
its pure unity with itself, repels experience from it as involving 
a synthetic unity in which diflcrence is never completely over- 
come. Thus, the dualism of the subjective thing in itself and 
objective thing in itself out of Mmvledge ultimately rests on the 
discordance of empirical knowledge with the ideal which the 
mind carries with itself in self-consciousness. 

Now, in an earlier chapter it has already been pointed out 
what this means. It means that Kant, recognising the opposi- 
tion of perception and conception, and the impossibility of 
taking either in its abstraction as absolute truth, falls l^ack by 
a still further abstraction upon an ideal of truth which is most 
nearly represented by the analytic judgment of pure self-con- 
sciousness. The ideal of knowledge, according to this view, 
would be, that the object should be one with the self that 
knows it, as the object self is one with the subject self in jDure 

self-consciousness. As, however, even in pure or analytic self- 
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consciousness there is a dualism, which is due to its relation to 
the consciousness of objects, the ideal carries us still further 
back, to the negation even of this difference in a unity in 
which there is not even the distinction implied in the judgment 
' I am 1/ But, as I have already shown, this regress upon a 
unity, which is neither perception nor conception, Imt Ixith in 
one, has implied in it an unconscious logic, which is exactly tlie 
reverse of its explicit reasoning.^ It is stated by Kant as an 
abstraction from both perception and conception, and this 
would logically bring us to a hare empty identity ; but really 
it is a recognition that the truth is to be found only in a unity 
which includes both. Hence, Kant silently substitutes tor the 
idea of a pure unity that is neither perception nor conception, 
the idea of an intuitive understanding which is hath. And it 
is only as he does so that he can get from it that ideal of 
knowledge which he opposes to experience. Bor it is impos- 
sible that by mere abstraction we can reach a point of view 
from which we can see the limitation of tliat from which we 
abstract. Such a point of view we can find only in a unity in 
relation to which the opposition of conception and perception 
sinks into an opposition of elements which imply each other, 
Only as we are able to rise above the relatirr ur wipcrfeet unity 
of perception and conception in experience to a principle 
which is capable of turning it into an absolute unity, can it be 
possible for us to see its relativity and impeifection. Or if, in 
relation to the unity of self-consciousness, we can see the 
phenomenal character of the objects of experience, self-con- 
sciousness must be itself a principle which will ultimately 
enable ,us to turn knowledge of the phenomenon into know- 
ledge of the noiimenon. 

To show that this is so, it would Ije necessary to get rid of 
Kant’s idea that the movement of thought in itself is purely 
analytic; and that, therefore, synthesis iiiiist always be the 
combination of a manifold which is ext( 3 rnal to the unity 

above, j). 187 ^^eq. 
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implied in such synthesis, and capable, therefore, only of an 
external or mechanical combination. In opposition to this 
view, we should have to show that even the pure unity of 
thought, the pure consciousness of self, is essentially synthetic ; 
and that, therefore, while it is true that the comparison of it 
with the relative unity of experience may bring to light an 
ideal which is not realised in ordinary experience, or even in 
science, yet the ideal so disclosed does not stand in irreconcil- 
able opposition to that knowledge which it thus enables us to 
criticise. On the contrary, it contains a principle for the 
correction of the defect which it discloses. 

Now, the first step in the proof of this thesis is taken by 
Kant himself, when he points out that the analytic unity of thaut 
apperception presupposes the synthetic unity ; for this is 
practically equivalent to saying that there is no purely analytic 
unity. In the judgment, ' I am I,' subject and predicate are 
the same, and in Anew of this identity it might be said to be an 
analytic judgment; but a consciousness which returns upon 
itself, or reduplicates itself in the manner expressed in that 
judgment, involves a synthesis, seeing that it is in this return 
that the ego, strictly speaking, comes into existence ; for only 
that being is truly to be called an ' I,’ which calls itself m. 
Self-consciousness is not merely the consciousness of the unit}’ 
presupposed in the consciousness of objects; or at least this 
unity acquires a new qualification in the process whereby 
it becomes conscious of itself. In other words, the dual unity 
reached by the process is not the same with the undifferentiated 
unity Avhich that j)rocess presupposes. Hence, it is not merely 
that, as Kant says, the analytic unity implies the synthetic, 
not merely that the consciousness of the identity of its own 
action in the synthesis whereby all perceptions are made 
elements of an intelligible experience, contains in it as an 
element the consciousness of the self as identical. The judgment 
of self-consciousness is itself synthetic, in so far as the ' I ’ 
Avhich seems to be presupposed, is really the result of the judg- 
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meat ; or, at least, gets in the very act of jiidgmeiit a higher 
meaning than it has as the mere presupposition of that act.'^ 

On the other hand, it is also true that this >synthesis of 
self-consciousness implies a previous synthesis with which its 
transparent unity is contrasted ; and that the jiidgineiih ' I 
am I,’ correlates with a consciousness of the unity of all the 
manifold of perception in one objective world. For it is only 
because I am able to put all objects into one 'context of 
experience ’ that, in spite of the variety of that experience, 

I can be conscious of one self; and an empty 'I am T,’ — a 
judgment of self-consciousness which did not involve at the 
same time a consciousness of a world of objects, — 'Would be 
impossible. But the transcendental criticism which reveals 
this correlation obviously leads to a change both in our 
consciousness of objects and in our consciousness of self; 
for it teaches us that the determinations which we gave 
to objects, when we considered them merely in themselves 
or in their relations to each other, are not sufficient. In 
showing us that objects are phenomenal, ic., that tliey are 
existences for a self, it at the same time sliows what their 
reality is; i,c., it shows that they arc not tfdveii rightly, till 
they are regarded as elements in a process of existence whicb 
must finally reveal itself as a spiritual process.^ On the other 

^We find that Kant himself rediieos the ego to an indeteimiiiiate something 

=X, he or it that thinks '’), when he considers it as the mere snbjeet, in 
abstraction from its consciousness of other objects aJid of itself as an object 
(A. JklC ; B. 404). But the judgment ‘ I am I ’ is analytic only in the sense 
that its synthesis is perfect, f.c., that the difference in it has become trans- 
parent. And it is really this (as wc shall see Imreaftei*) tliat makes it the 
source of an ideal of knowledge which is not satisfied l:>y the imperfect syn- 
thesis of experience. But for Kant it is analytic, because ho regards self- 
conscioiisnes,s simply as the recognition of a unity which is prior to the 
consciousness of objects, and not as the ultimate form into M’hicb that unity 
develops through the consciousness of objects : a form, it may be added, in 
which it for the fix’st time reveals itself distinctly a.s- an ego or self ; for, if wc. 
are to speak with absolute precision, w'c must say, only a self-conscious subject 
can be called a self. 

- It shows this, I mean, in so far as it can be shown by general i^easoning 
without being actually realised in a complete systematic view of the universe, 
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liand, it also changes our view of the self ; for, while in our 
first consciousness of it the self is taken as exclusive of objects 
and independent of them, now we see that this exclusive or 
negative relation, presupposes a positive relation and so a unity 
beyond the difference of object and subject. We are, indeed, 
conscious of the self only as we return upon it from, and 
oppose it to, objects; but this opposition must be taken 
as relative and not absolute, else it would not be a conscious 
relation at all. Hence, when we are conscious of the self 
merely in opposition to objects and therefore as a pure self- 
identical unity, in what Kant calls the analytic judgment of 
self-consciousness, we are not fully aware of what is involved 
in our own thought. In being conscious of its opposition 
to objects, the self has transcended that opposition; and it is 
unaware of what itself does and is, so long as it considers that 
opposition to be absolute. Hence, just as the consciousness of 
the object was imperfectly developed, when the object was 
regarded as a thing in itself independent of the subject that 
knows it; and as that consciousness and its idea of its object 
required to be corrected by a ' transcendental reflexion,’ which 
called attention to its relation to the subject, so it is here with 
self-consciousness. The consciousness of self cannot be con- 
sidered to be perfectly developed, or the self to be fully aware 
of what it really is and does, so long as it rests in the idea of 
itself as a simple self-identical subject apart from objects. In 
other words, it is not completely self-conscious, till it recognises 
that, (as it can exist for itself only when the object exists for 
it,) the consciousness of the object is an essential element of 
the consciousness of self; and the consciousness of self is 
therefore not merely the consciousness of a self-identical 
subject opposed to the object, but it is also the consciousness 
of a principle, which underlies the consciousness of the object. 

which, of course, is impossible. If, in this sense ^ it is called a reasonable faith 
and not knowledge, I should have nothing to object. But in this sense all 
knowledge of the universal is a faith, and all knowledge of the particular is 
also a faith so far as it is built upon that knowledge. 


The dualism 
of Descartes. 
It is inconsis- 
tent with his 
own view of 
mind and 
matter. 
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While, therefore, it is only through its relation to the self that 
the object comes to be known as it really is, or, we might even 
say, comes to the consciousness of itself in us : on the other 
hand, it is also true tha.t the self is not known as it really is, 
so long as it is conceived as an abstract identity, (as we are 
disposed at first to conceive it,) but only when it is taken as a 
principle of unity in difference, a principle which cannot 
realise itself without going beyond itself; in short, a principle 
which is essentially synthetic. In this way, the 'transcen- 
dental reflexion’ lifts us above dualism on both sides, and leads 
us to regard the consciousness of the object and the conscious- 
ness of the self as issuing in their difference from a common 
source, and pointing in their final form to a unity in which 
that difference is resolved. 

How far does Kant’s transcendental reflexion answer to this 
description ? The answer is partly contained in what has been 
already said ; but some further light may be tlirown upon it 
by considering in what way the opposition and relation of the 
subjective and the objective consciGiisness appeared in writers 
before Kant. How, it is in the philosophy of Descartes that 
we have the most simple and naive transcription of the dualisrii 
of object and subject, matter and mind, as it appears in the 
ordinary consciousness. The subject, one with itself and in- 
divisible, stands on the one side, and the material world in 
infinite diversity on the other ; and there is no room for a 
mediation except by a deus ex macJiincL Thus the pure unity 
of the self is just the opposite counterpart of the extended sul>- 
stauce, i.e., of a world which is infinitely self-external or divided 
into ijartes extm pmdes ad wfinitiim. But in showing this, 
Descartes showed also, though he was never aware of the 
result of his logic, that these opposites imply each, other ; and 
that tlie consciousness which appreliends each in relation to 
the other, has already potentially transcended their opposition 
and grasped a unity, in view of whicli it ceases to be a contra- 
diction, and reduces itself into an opposition of elements whicli 
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are necessary correlates of each other. From this point of 
view, the opposition of the consciousness of the object to 
self-consciousness is, as Kant expresses it, an opposition of 
^ different branches which spring from one and the same stock.' 
jind we are obliged to think of the unity of self as a principle 
which is the source of all that difference in the objective world, 
in opposition yet in relation to which it becomes self-conscious. 
Hence, the opposition between the conscious self and the ex- 
ternal world is not to be regarded, as Descartes regarded it, 
as an opposition between the intelligence and that which is 
essentially other than the intelligence, but as an opposition of 
correlative elements in the intelligible world ; and a relation of 
things as in space is a relation which can exist only for an 
intelligence, which, therefore, in apprehending such things, is 
not going beyond itself ; for the external object is not external 
to the self for which it is. 

Kow, in Kant we undoubtedly find the first definite expres- Kantov( 

comes ti 

sion of this new idealistic view of things, though in him it is Juaiism, 
still embarrassed in its expression by elements derived from an t^pheSo 
earlier dualism. For Kant, the absolute ojDposition of the in- 
telligence to a world in space has disappeared. He holds that 
space itself with all its phenomena, as ideas, are only in me, 
and it is impossible that in this space anything should be 
external to me in a transcendental sense, because space itself 
is nothing external to our sensibility ” ; and that, “ if anything 
were in a transcendental sense external to us, it could not be 
represented or perceived as external in the sense of being in 
space.” ^ Furthermore, he maintains that the consciousness of 
the object in space, and of the self in contrast with it, does not 
arise except by the activity of the self, which out of the data 
of sense constructs for itself the objective world, and in dis- 
tinction therefrom becomes conscious of itself. At the same ■ 
time, the activity of the self is always conceived by Kant to 
have relation to certain affections of its passivity which have 

^ A. 372 seq. ■" ' ' 
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to be referred to tilings in themselves ; to that which is in 
a transcendental sense, external to the self* 'Mlie understand- 
ing makes Nature, but does not create it” for it makes it out 
of a matter passively received. And as little as Descartes, 
does Kant observe any correlation between the simplicity of 
the pure ego and tlie form of space under which its object 
appears to it. Hence, Kant only changes the old dualism 
between the extended substance and the mind into a subjective 
dualism between perception and conception, and ultimately 
between the given data, together with the forms under whicli 
they are received, and the activity of the understanding in 
regard to these data. Thus the spectre of the old objective 
dualism reappears in the form of the opposition between 
the ego in itself that manifests itself in the activity of 
thought, and the thing in itself which affects it, and so 
provides material for this activity. Fiirtlier, according to this 
view, the ego knows itself in its noumenal reality as little 
as it knows the object in itself ; for, if all that it knows of the 
object in itself are the affections it receives from it, and if 
through these it knows only that the object as a tiling in itself 
is but not what it is, on the other hand, all that it knows of 
the ego in itself is the activities by ^vhich it gives to these 
data the form of experience, and this only enables it to say 
ihat the ego is but not ivhat it is. It cannot, therefore, deter- 
mine itself any more than it can determine the object as a 
thing in itself. It knows each, only in its relation to tlie other 
on the objective side, phenomena or tlie data of sense as deter- 
mined by the unity of the understanding ; and on the subjective 
side, the unity of the understanding in the acts whereby it 
determines the data of sense. As has been well shown by 
Dr. Staudinger,^ Kant keeps us steadily witliin the relation 
“ I — object,” and will not let us determine either term of the 
relation in itself. But, nevertheless, he still keeps up the 
dualism between the terms of this relation and regards them 
^ No^mena, p. 10 seq. 
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a>s related, not directly or in themselves, but only as each 
supplies a factor which is necessary to our experience. Con- 
sequently he maintains that we have a consciousness and an 
assurance of the existence of both, but not a knowledge of 
either in itself. And the transcendental reflexion which detects 
the existence of the factors, and shows how the consciousness 
of the object and of the self in relation to each other arise out 
of their interaction, is able only to detect this relativity ; but 
not to escape from it. 

After what has been already said, it is not difficult to Jee’oift 
show the defect of this view. In fact Kant himself has thfunlt^S* 
already shown the impossibility of resting in it and the Sf-cons?^o“L 

^ ness is also a 

way out of it when he says that the analytic unity of P^‘^s:ress. 
apperception presupposes the synthetic unity: for this can- 
not mean that the former is simply the abstraction of one 
element in the latter, but only that self-consciousness is 
consciousness of objects and something more; or, it is con- 
sciousness of objects brought to the knowledge of what it 
implicitly but really is. Kant’s mistake on this point is not 
altogether to be explained by the fact that self-consciousness 
appears at first as the consciousness of a self from which the 
object is excluded. Indeed, he detected the insufficiency of 
this view when he showed that we are conscious of ourselves 
as knowing subjects, only as we are conscious of the activity 
whereby we determine objects as such. But while he thus 
apprehended that in self-consciousness we make a regress upon 
the unity which underlies our determination of objects, and so 
are able to go back, as it were, to the beginning of ‘that 
consciousness, and view it in the making, he did not see with 
equal clearness that this regress is at the same time a progress, 
by which our whole view of the objects is raised into a higher 
form. For self-consciousness in this sense is the consciousness 
of a principle, which is presupposed in our consciousness of 
the objective W'orld, and without which the data of sense would 
be for us nothing at all. But it is simply a consciousness of 
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The inconsis- 
tency of this 
with Kant’s 
own account 
of the regress. 


this principle in its abstraction, and the consciousness of the 
principle is not supposed by him to add anything to the 
])rinci 2 ')h itself. It is simply the analytic recognition that it is 
what it is. As Spinoza said that desire is simply '' appetite 
with the consciousness of it/^ as if the consciousness of appetite 
did not change its character, so Kant says that >self-conscioiLS- 
ness is simply the consciousness of the unity that is pre- 
supposed in all consciousness of objects, and in all the 
synthesis 'whereby that consciousness is developed. It is 
thus an analytic judgment which ])rings to light “the X, 
the ' he ’ or ' it ’ that thinks ; nor does Kant recognise that in 
becoming conscious of itself, this “ he or it for the first time 
becomes, or manifests itself, as an ' I.’ “ This ego, or he, or it, 

(the thing) which thinks, means nothing for us except a trans- 
cendental subject (=X) w^hich can be known only through the 
thoughts which are its predicates, and of wliich, as apart from 
them, we never can have the smallest conception. Hence, in 
attempting to fix it as an object, w’e turn in a continual circle 
round about it, for we are obliged always to use it in order to 
make any judgment about it.”^ We are able, therefore, only 
to mark it out as the subject of all thought and knowledge, but 
never to determine it as an object ; and our return to it is 
a negative return, in which a1:)stract from part of tlie 
conditions under which objects are known. 

To this the conclusive answer is that wdiich is already 
suggested by Kant’s words. Kor if the unity tliat underlies 
experience is revealed as an ego only in its return upon itself 
in self-consciousness, and if further, it is only as a self- 
conscious ego that it can be conceived as the source of the 
categories by which objects are determined, then we must 
regard that return not merely as a regress by which the 
constituents of our actual consciousness of objects are dis- 
covered, but at the same time as the hegimiing of a new 
consciousness of objects. Kant’s view implies that m going 
^A. 345; B. 403. 
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beyond itself to determine objects the subject is going away 
from itself ; hence there is to him a contradiction in the very 
conception of its determining or knowing itself as an object. 

But if it can be conscious of itself in its identity only through 
the synthesis by which it determines objects, and if, - prior to 
that synthesis, it is not revealed as an ego or self at all, it is 
absurd to say thab the synthesis by which it becomes conscious 
of itself as an object, at the same time hides it from itself ; or, 
what is the same thing, to say that the only true consciousness 
we have of the self is as in an analytic judgment, in wdiich we 
simply recognise the iinity presupposed in experience as a 
simple unity which can have no difference in it. 

To do justice to the movement of thought from consciousness consequences 

of conceiving 

of objects to self-consciousness, we must regard it at once as a 
regress and a progress, at once an analytic and a synthetic ptlgSwe 

. , . . . analytic and 

movement, it is an analytic Tcgoxss, in so far as it brings to synthetic, 
light the unity of the self which is presupposed in the con- 
sciousness of objects and makes that unity an object to itself, 
at the same time that it abstracts from all the objects 
determined by it and in relation to it. It is a synthetic 
-]}r ogress, in so far as it is only as thus made object to itself 
that the unity for the first time reveals what it is. Hence, 
before this process, we call it an ego only by anticipation, 
in view of its capacity of thus making itself an object. 

It is, indeed, just because of this synthetic movement 
implied in the consciousness of self that in our ordinary 
consciousness of self we oppose it to all objects. It is this 
natural chiaUsm, as it has been called, — in which the conscious- 
ness of the subject and of the object are directly opposed 
to each other as the consciousness of tw'O separate objects, — 
wdiich is expressed in its most abstract form in the philo- 
sophy of Descartes ; and the transcendental reflexion of 
Kant has its value mainly in bringing us into a new 
attitude of thought in which these opposites are brought 
together. Thus self-consciousness is not isolated from the 
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consciousness of objects, bnt the latter is seen to l)e necessarily 
involved in the former; while at the same time the former is 
regarded as the consciousness of that principle which is mani- 
fested in the latter. But if in this way self-conseiousiiess be 
recognised as the consciousness of the principle which underlies 
the consciousness of objects, another step becomes necessary. 
For on the one hand, a fact seen in the light of its principle is 
no longer the same fact to us, and thus experience or the con- 
sciousness of objects, when carried back to the unity revealed 
in self-consciousness, must change its character ; and on tlie 
other hand, the consciousness of self, when regarded as con- 
sciousness of the principle of unity in objects, must also change 
its character. It must cease to be regarded as an analytic 
unity which rests in simple identity with itself, and it must he 
seen to be a synthetic principle, a principle of difference which 
goes out of itself to objects in order through them to realise its 
unity with itself. 

How this view If froiu tliis poiiit of view we reconsider Kant’s idea of 

throws light /• 

physicar^'*'* wc get a ncw light as to his deduction of the cate- 

ScuSgodls. gories by means of it. In the judgment of experience, according 
to Kant, perceptions are brought under a priori conceptions, 
and so at once determined as perceptions of objects and brought 
into relation to the unity of the self which is the source of 
these conceptions. In the process of judgment, therefore, the 
unity of thought is regarded as, so to speak, differentiating 
itself into the various forms which supply principles of unity 
for the data of sense, or, putting it in the other way, which 
enable us to recognise perceptions as perceptions of objects ami 
so to unite them with the I think.” It seems, therefore, that 
we are entitled to regard judgment as the process in which 
thought goes out^ of itself to determine objects, that through 
such determination it may reach a consciousness of itself. Or, 
as we might otherwise express it, the judgments by which 
we determine objects are steps in the synthetic process by 
which we finally reach the judgment of self-coiivsciousiiess. 
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Further; according to Kant, the consciousness of self is primarily 
a consciousness of the activity whereby we bind all the data of 
sense into the consciousness of one objective world ; or, in other 
words, it is the return of that consciousness upon its principle, 
or the revelation in its purest and most abstract form of the 
unity of thought which underlay all its movements. We may, 
therefore, conclude that all the categories, as steps in the process 
of the determination of objects, are involved in the judgment of 
self-consciousness ; or that self-consciousness is a process which 
includes all the categories, and brings them back to the unity 
involved in them. Hence, Kant’s assertion, that from the 
analytic judgment all the categories may be derived, points to a 
truth. Self-consciousness, in its transparent unity-in-difierence, 
contains all the keys by which we are to unlock the secrets of 
the world : it is the brief abstract of the whole process of 
knowledge and so of all knowable reality ; for, as it is the con- 
sciousness of the first unity out of which all the principles 
of knowledge must be developed, so it is itself the final unity in 
which they are summed up and brought to completion. Hence, 
if the synthetic judgment can be taken as the expression of the 
objective unity of apperception, and the analytic judgment as 
the expression of the subjective unity which we reach when we 
become conscious of the principle of the objective unity, it is 
easy to see that the latter may well afford a/‘ guiding thread ” 
to the discovery of the principles of the former. Unfortunately, 
Kant’s conception of the latter unity as purely analytic destroys 
the value of his deduction of the categories from it; and, as 
usual, the want of a perception of the organic nature of know- 
ledge,— as based on a principle of unity which manifests itself 
in difference and through difference returns to itself, — has to 
1)6 made up for in a mechanical way, by the reflexion of the 
unity of thought upon an externally given difference. This 
method of Kant’s, as we have already seen, is exemplified in his 
metaphysical deduction of the categories from the forms of 
judgment, regarded in relation to the determiiiation of the 
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manifold of perception. But this vague general reHexi<')ii Kant 
finds to be insufficient, without a definite reference to the mani- 
fold as given in our inner sense under the forms of time. 
Hence, he is obliged to introduce the schematism of the cate- 
gories in order to give them a more definite synthetic value, 
and prepare the way for their application to objects. In the 
following chapter accordingly we shall consider KanUs attempt 
there to enrich these empty forms with content, and so to give 
them objective value; or, in other words, to turn them into 
principles of unity in difference : and we sliall indicate liow 
Kant’s failure might be turned into a success |jy reference to 
the true view of judgment which that very failure suggests. 
ippTiosThe Before doing so, however, it is necessary to consider how it 
ow p?rc(?p-^ is that Kant comes to consider time as the form of inner sense 
in reference to which the categories must he schematised, in 

forms of space 

and time. order that they may be applied to objects as perceived in time 

and space. The answer to this question has already been in- 
dicated in the account of the Deduction of the first edition 
given in the beginning of this chapter ; but the statement of 
this relation becomes more definite in the second edition, where 
» he separates the Deduction into two stages, in the fi.rst of winch 

he shows that the categories are necessary to liiing any given 
manifold of sense into unity with the '' I think ” of self- 
consciousness, by determining it as a connected consciousness 
of an objective world ; while, in the second part, he takes into 
account that the manifold of our perception is given under the 
forms of space and time, and shows the same tiling with refer- 
ence ^to it. Here, therefore, he has to explain more fully the 
relations of inner and outer sense, of which, in the Aestlietw^ 
he had declared time and space to be the forms ; he has to 
show how the categories come into action in determining the 
inner and the outer object in relation to each other, and both 
in relation to the “ I think ” of self-consciousness. The circle 
, of experience, in which, through determination of the manifold 
in the unity of an objective world, we return upon the identity 
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of the self, is now enlarged, by coixsid^^^ two forms of 

perception and the difference of inner and outer sense. In the 
first part, it was argued that any manifold perceived as a mere 
manifold of impressions of one subject, would give rise to a 
broken and imconnected consciousness of self, i.e., it wmuld not 
give rise to a consciousness of self at all. All such manifold 
must be united into one consciousness of objects in order to 
make possible the consciousness of one self in relation to it. 
We have now to apixly the same thought with this additional 
cj[ualification, that our objective consciousness, — so far as it is 
a consciousness of objects other than ourselves, — is a conscious- 
ness of objects in space and time ; and that the self of which 
we are conscious in distinction from these objects is present 
to us as an object only under conditions of time. We have 
already seen that, according to Kant, the consciousness of self 
presupposes the consciousness of objects, which are objects only 
so far as the manifold of sense is bound together by an uncon- 
scious synthesis in images of perception conformably to the 
categories, and as these images are recognised to conform to 
the categories as conceptions of objects in general, in applying 
which, thei’efore, the intelligence is conscious of its own activity. 
Noio, we have to realise that the circle of the elements of our 
experience is wider than this. For our consciousness of self is 
a consciousness of the subject as one with itself through all the 
succession of its inner experience in time, in distinction from, 
yet in relation to, external objects in space and time. But 
these objects, again, can be objects for us only as the manifold 
data of outer sense are taken up by a successive synthesis of 
the imagination in conformity with the categories, and combined 
into the images of objects in space and time. We have, there- 
fore, to suppose that the impressions which we receive from 
without .(in a transcendental sense, i,e,, from things in them- 
selves) are met by an unconscious activity from within, which 
combines them into images of perception in conformity with 
the unity of the self; and the consciousness of self as one with 
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itself ill apprehending these images is explicable only as a 
conscious repetition of the unconscious activity by which tliey 
were formed. But this means a consciousness that the pro- 
ducts of the unconscious activity are in conformity with the 
categories, as determining the way in which the manifold of 
outer sense is taken up under conditions of time and combined 
into one consciousness. 

What is meant Xt is then Kaiit's view that, as in the mm consciousness of self 

by the deter- j . 

Smefsens^ we go back upoii the unity which is presupposed in all con- 
sciousness of objects, so in the consciousness of the mner life 
of the self in which it maintains its unity through all the 
succession of its ideas, we go hack upon the process by which 
that unity determines the sensitive subjectivity, through all 
the succession of its states, in conformity with itself. The con- 
sciousness of the self as one with itself is the consciousness of the 
activity of the subject as remaining identical with itself through 
all its passivity, that is, through all the succession of its 
impressions; which implies that these impressions are combined 
into images in conformity with the categories. When, there- 
fore, we oppose inner to outer experience, we are simply 
opposing the process whereby outer experience is constructed — 
the process in which “the sensitive ego is determined by the 
intellectual ego,'’ so that the affections of the former may be 
capable of being “ received into consciousness ” — to the outer 
experience which is its result. Tins idea is very clearly 
expressed in tlie chapter of the Deduction in wdneh the rela- 
tion of the consciousness of inner to outer experience is touched 
upon. “ We cannot,” Kant declares, “ think of a line withcait 
in thought drawing it, nor of a circle without in thought 
describing it: we cannot represent to ourselves tlie three 
dimensions of space without setting before our mind’s eye 
three lines drawn from one point at right angles to one 
another : we cannot think of time itself without drawing 
a straight line (which is for us the necessary outward re- 
presentation of time), and, while we draw it, attending merely 
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to the activity of synthesis by which we successively de- 
termine the inner sense. Motion, as an act of the subject 
(not as a determination of the object), implying as it does 
a synthesis of the manifold in space, when we abstract from 
it and attend merely to the act whereby we determine the 
inner sense in its form, produces the conception of succession. 
The understanding, therefore, does not fi^ul such a combination 
of the manifold in inner sense but pwfeces it by affecting inner 
sense/' Ivant then proceeds to speak of the difficulty of 
conceiving how the self that thinks should be identical wuth 
the self that perceives itself, which is, he says, simply the 
difficulty of conceiving how I could be an object to myself 
in inner perception, ^‘ But,” he goes on, “ however difficult 
it may be to understand this, it may be shown to be the fact, 
if it be admitted that space is the pure form of external percep- 
tion. Tor we are to ourselves objects in time; and though time is 
not presented to us in external percef^tion, we cannot represent 
it except under the image of a line drawn in space. Without 
this image we should not be able to recognise that time is 
of one- dimension, any more than we could determine the 
duration and relative place in time of our inner perceptions 
without reference to the changes in outward things. Thus we 
are obliged to arrange the determinations of inner sense or 
phenomena in time in the same way in which we arrange the 
phenomena of external sense in space. If then it is admitted 
that we know objects of external sense only as wm are ex- 
ternally affected, we must also acknowledge that we perceive 
ourselves through inner sense only as we are affected = hy 
ourselves ; and therefore that in inner perception we know our 
own subjectivity only as a phenomenon and not as it is 
in itself."^ 

^ B. 156 ; § 24. It must be observed that the development of the view of tlie 
relation of outer sense in relation to inner sense, which is here given, belongs 
to tbe second edition of Kant’s Critique, In a subsequent chai>ter I shall 
attempt to show more fully that this development is not, as is maintained by 
Schopenhauer and others, to be regarded as a sort of reaction towards a 
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external 
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such. 


Kant, though 
he treats 
inner experi- 
ence as more 
abstract than 
outer experi- 
ence, enables 
us to see that 
the opposite is 
the truth. 


From this passage it is evident that, in Kant’s view, the 
consciousness of self as an object of inner .sense is jjrimarily a 
consciousness of that process in whicli the impressions of 
outer sense are taken up and combined into images accord” 
ing to the categories : id., a consciousnes.s of the activity 
by which the ego determines its own passivity, or reacts 
upon its determination from without. But as tlie first mani- 
festation of this activity is unconscious, — as it is an activity 
of the imagination wdiich is, so to speak, merged in its 
passivity, or in the process whereby tlie affections of that 
passivity become perceptions,- — so tlie consciousness of it takes 
the form of a consciousness of tlie self in distinction from 
and in relation to an object, or to a world of objects, which it 
determines. 

Now, as we have already seen in considering the earlier part 
of the Deduction, Kant here gives expres-sion to an impor- 
tant truth as to the real nature of knowledge ; but he expresses 
that truth in a somewhat misleading way, because he regards 
the regressive process by which inner experience is constituted 
as a process of abstraction. Tlie consciousness of the self 
as one with itself in all the succession of its inner experience, 
is taken as an analytic judgment, in which we vicniji become 
conscious of the unity in difference which was presupposed 
in the consciousness of objects, witliout adding any new 
elements thereto ; just as the piun consciousness of self was 
taken as an analytic judgment, which added nothing to the 
unity of the self. In this view, the consciousness of self in time 
is a consciousness of an inner oliject wliicli excludes all tlxe 
determinations that belong to the outer objects as in space ; 

common-sense dualism, but as an advance towards a more consistent applica- 
tion of the main idea of the transcendental deduction and the elimination of 
certain psychological elements which at first intruded them.selve.s upon him. 
In what remains of this chapter I confine myself to the indication of the con- 
flicting lines of thought in Kant, which arise from his regarding the movement 
of reflexion by which the universal principle of experience is discovered as 
merely a movement of abstraction. 
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while the consciousness of the outer world as such includes all 
the content of inner experience and something more. On the 
other hand, Kant here also provides the means for the correction 
of his own error, when he maintains that inner experience pre- 
supposes outer experience. For if that he the case, then the 
former cannot he taken as more simple than the latter, 
but on the contrary, the latter must he taken as containing 
all that is in the former an additional reflexion.^ For in 
the first place, it is shown that, just as the conseiousness of the 
unity of the subject gives a new character to that unity, 
which may be said even to become for the first time a self 
or ego when it thus returns upon itself; so, the eonsciotmiess 
of the inner succession of our affections, as determined in con- 
formity with the unity of self, is more than the mere fact 
of such determination. And, in the second j)lace, if, as Kant 
admits, such consciousness in both cases presupposes the 
conseiousness of objects, it must contain that consciousness 
as a necessary element in itself, or it must itself be that 
consciousness and something more. And as imre self-con- 
sciousness includes all the categories by which objects are 
determined as such and carries them back to their principle, 
so the consciousness of a self as one with itself through all 
the changes of its inner experience, must contain all the 
variety of an outer experience, with the further qualification 
that such outer experience is at the same time the history 
of a mind, — a mind whose consciousness of itself is developed 
by the same process whereby its knowledge of objects is 
increased. * 

Kow, a clear apprehension of this truth, — -that the regress error in 
by which self-consciousness is developed, is at the same time a vivauf the’ 
progress, — will save us from that subjective conception of of B^kofcyV^ 
knowledge wdiich was initiated by Berkeley, and from the 

^ It should, however, always be remembered that, as has been shown above, 
ill an organic development every new element involves a reconstitution in 
relation to it of all the other elements. 
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illusions of whicli Ivant did not altogetlier escape. For 
Berkeley, reflecting on the relativity of the consciousness 
of the object to the self, maintained that the of 

things is their es$e, in the sense that the real and only 
objects of our consciousness are our own '' ideas '' or sen- 
sations, as states of our own sidy'ectivity. He did not see 
that a reflexion which would resolve our knowledge into tlie 
alfections of an iinlividual subjectivity, is in contradiction with 
itself. For the subject which is conscious of its ideas as its 
own, and refers them to objects, is not the individual sensitive 
subject as siicli, but an ego which, as it is conscious of itself only 
in distinction from, and in relation to, objects, cannot reject the 
consciousness of objects as unreal. If the object be reduced 
to a state of the subject, the subject ceases iim fado to be 
an ego ; and a self which knows nothing but its own states 
is an absurdity, a cross between a sensitive subject wdiicli does 
not know but merely feels, and a self-conscious subject which 
can be conscious of itself only as it is conscious of objects. 
If Berkeley had realised tliis,^ he would have seen that the 
true meaning of the reflexion that objects exist only for a 
subject is, not that objects are reducible to tlic sensations 
through which we know" them, l:tut that we know" no objects 
except those which are relative to a self, wdiich therefore 
rec^uire to be contemplated in that relation in order that their 
true nature may be seen. But this implies, not that the 
objective consciousness must be reduced to tlie merely sub- 
jective, but that w’-e must retract the abstraction in wdiich we 
regard it as merely objective, and correct errors into wdiich 
fall in so regarding it. Of course, at tlie same time, wn must 
equally retract the abstraction in wdiich we regard the subject 
as having a pure inward life of its o^nl, or a consciousness of 
its ideas as mere states of itself apart from their reference to 
objects. 

^ Of course there are elements in Berkeley’s doctrine, especially m his later 
doctrine, which may be regarded as anticipations of Kant’s view. 
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Now, with Kaut we partly escape from this tangle, in so far which Kant 
as the regress npon the unity of the self with itself in all the 

successions of its ideas is seen to presuppose a consciousness of SSf 
extemai ohipnt.s ocxi . Mmseif. 


ex ernal objects. But as I have already suggested, Kant did 
not recognise all that is involved in this dependence of inner 
upon outer experience. Just as he took the pure consciousness 
of seH to be merely an analytic consciousness of the abstract 
Identity of the ego, without observing that the cmucioustms of 
tnat Identity changes its character j so he took the conscious- 
ness of the unity of the ego with itself in the succession of its 
inner experiences as merely a consciousness of the determinate 
succession of its subjective states, without observing that the 
consmuswss of such a succession changes the character of the 
states which form its parts. As in the former case, the mere 
identity of a sensational subject is changed into an “I ” or self, 
which is Its own object in distinction from, yet in relation to, 
other objects ; so, in the latter case, the successive sensational 
states are changed into the connected parts of an intelligible con- 
sciousness of the objective world, as it becomes known in time 
to one self. In other words, we cannot think of the succession 
of sensations as states of a self ; for as parts of the experience 
ot a self, they are no longer its sensational states; and, 
conversely, the states of a sensitive subject are not parts of 
the experience of a self. Hence, the transcendental regress 
cannot be a mere return upon the process whereby the sensa- 
tional states of a sensitive subject are changed by the activity 
of an ego into a consciousness of objects; it must be the 
disco\eij of what is latent in such a consciousness .of obje’cts 
as belonging to a self It must, in short, be a reflexion 
upon the distinction of consciousness from self-consciousness 
of outer from inner experience, which discloses the unity pre- 
supposed in that distinction as it exists for the ordinary 
consciousness. How, Kant goes so far in this direction as to 
show that self-consciousness is dependent upon a consciousness 
of objects, and to explain the latter as the recognition that the 
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unity of perception, which is the result of tlie unconscious 
working of the understanding under the name of imagination, 
corresponds to the unity of conception expressed in the cate- 
gories. Eut he falls hack into the subjective attitude of 
Berkeley in so far as he speaks of an ego armed with categories 
by means of which it has to turn certain data of sense, given 
to it from without, into a consciousness of objects. Such data, 
however, as he is immediately obliged to aelcnowledge, eaiinot Ije 
given to the self-conscious ego as such, which presupposes the 
consciousness of objects ; and to say tliat they are given to a 
subject which nlfimaidy hecomes conscious of itself as an ego 
when it has determined them in relation to objects, is not to 
the purpose, for such a subject cannot be conceived as the 
source of categories by wliich tlie object is determined as such. 
As has already been pointed out, tlie transition from a sensitive 
to a knowing and thinking consciousness cannot Ije explained, 
as Kant attempts to explain it, by the “ determination of the 
sensitive by the intellectual ego’’;^ for w- hen the intellectual 
ego appears, the merely sensitive ego has disappeared ; and the 
same process which has turned the sensitive subject into a 
thinking consciousness, has turned sensation into perception. 
But this means that we cannot explain the consciousness of the 
object or of the outer world, through a determination of the 
subject by itself : Le., a determination of tlm supposed passive 
subject, as affected by the tiling in itself, by an active subject 
whicli does not yet exist. What we can do in the way of 
explanation of the objective consciousness is, not to go back 

ft 

iipon something more simple, upon a unity of the self and a 
manifold of the sensations which coinhine in some way to 
produce it, but to go forward and to correct our first view of 
the object as a thing in itself by bringing out its relation to 
the self ; for the object is truly seen only when it is viewed as 
a factor necessary to the completion of self-consciousness. 
Thus only does transcendental reflexion enable us to'coiTect 
iR, I. 501 ; H. VIII. 531. 
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our pi’imary ideas of the external object as external to the self, 
and of the self as conscious of itself in an inner life from which 
the object is excluded. It makes us regard the external world 
as not only revealed to mind but as coming to self-conscious- 
ness in it, and the mind as coining to the consciousness of 
itself only as it goes out of itself to determine objects. 

It appears, then, that the supposition that inner and outer The develop- 

. ment of the 

sense are essentially dinerent, or present different objects to 

us, really arises from a confusion of the successive states of a sepaStodfrom 

sensitive subject with the development of knowledge in a mentofsX 

T . . consciousness. 

thinking consciousness such as ours. For the fact that our 
consciousness of the objective world is a growing and changing 
thing, seems at first to imply that that consciousness is 
subjective, though it may be continually advancing towards 
objectivity, ie., continually approximating to the comprehen- 
sion of that which exists independently of our knowing it : and 
this again involves the conception of an object independent of 
thought, which by successive efforts on our part is brought 
within its compass. Self-coiisciousness, therefore, appears as a 
narrower circle, which gradually takes in matter from without, 
until finally its object becomes identical with the object as it 
is in itself. When, however, we consider the matter more 
closely, we begin to see that as within and without, subject 
and object, are strictly correlative, so the presence or absence 
of a knowledge of the one cannot be separated from the 
presence or absence of the knowledge of the other. Nor is the 
growth of the knowledge of objects a process in which the 
mind can be said to go out of itself, as distinct from the process 
whereby it goes into itself or comes to itself. All ignorance of 
the object is ignorance of the self, all development of con- 
sciousness is also a development of self-consciousness. An 
object that we may, hut do not, know has for its counterpart a 
potentiality in us of perceptions which we have not realised, a 
‘ faculty which we have never used.’ The consciousness of defect 
in our knowledge of the world is a consciousness of disunion 
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in ourselves; or, what is the same thing, it is a. consciousness 
of union with, and at the same time of separation from, a 
perfect intelligence for which the process of development is 
completed. From this point of view the Leibniziaii and the 
Loekian views of knowledge are necessary coinplenients of each 
other : for while, on the one hand, nothing new can come to 
existence for us, except by the same process whereby we 
acquire a new consciousness of ourselves ; yet, on the otlier 
hand, in so far as the process is one in which new knowledge 
of objects and of ourselves is actually acquired, we must regard 
our knowledge in both aspects of it, and theretbre our existence 
as conscious subjects, as derivative. To say tliat we know 
nothing purely a priori, hut only gradually come to know the 
world as it reveals itself to us, is another waj^ of describing the 
same fact, which is expressed when we say that our conscious 
life is the realisation in us of a perfect intelligence ; i.e., of an 
intelligence which knows all that as self-conscious subjects we 
have the possibility of knowing, and, therefore, is all that we 
can become. The history of a self-conscious being is thus in 
one sense a time-process, in so far as in time he advances from 
knowledge to greater knowledge : but in anotlier sense it is 
not in time, in so far as the consciousness it implies remains 
identical with itself in all its acquisitions, and can make no 
acquisition of any knowledge of other objects, except that 
which gives it a deeper understanding of itself and satisfies a 
need present to it from tlie first and involved in its ideal of 
knowledge. 

The only modification which we can make in this statement 
of the correlativity of self and uot-self, of inner and outer, is 
one which is just the reverse of that suggested by Berkeley 
and Kant ; viz., that in self-consciousness we have a movement 
of thought which is logically posterior to the consciousness 
of objects, in inner experience a movement which is logically 
posterior to outer experience. It is, indeed, only in this move- 
ment of return upon itself that the object gets its distinct 
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qualification as an object ; it is only in contrast with inner expe- 
rience that outer experience is determined as such, and therefore 
the statement just made remains correct. Still, it is necessary 
to call attention to the fact that self-consciousness is logically 
posterior to the consciousness of objects and includes it; in 
order to make way for the transcendental reflexion, which sees 
in the former at once the principle presupposed in the latter 
and the goal to which it tends. The final interpretation of the 
world must be idealistic or speculative; it must correct, not 
only the materialism which springs out of our natural abstrac- 
tion from the subject, but also the dualism which treats subject 
and object as co-equal factors, by showing that the correlativity 
of the object and subject is a correlativity for the subject. 
Thus, it must raise consciousness to the form of self-conscious- 
ness ” and show outer experience to be an element in inner 
experience ; or, what is the same thing in other words, it must 
explain the world as the self-manifestation of a spiritual prin- 
ciple, which, therefore, must be a manifestation not only to, 
but in, spiritual or self-conscious beings. 

Taking this view of the process of knowledge, we may now 
sum up the result of the transcendental Deduction and show 
its relation to the parts of the Analytic for which it prepares 
the way, especially for the discussion of the Schematism 
and the Principles of Pure Understanding. The transcen- 
dental Deduction is intended to prove that a list of cate- 
gories, which has been based upon the logical analysis of 
the judgment, has objective application ; because it contains 
the conceptions, without the application of wdiich to the 
data of sense there would be for us no experience, and hence 
no objects of experience. In order to show this, it calls 
attention to the fact that objects of experience are objects for 
a self. But the manifold data of sense can be brought into 
relation to the ' I think,’ only in so far as they are synthetically 
combined into one consciousness according to certain general 
principles, and in so far as they are recognised as so combined. 
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Hence the necessity for an imaginative synthesis of the mani- 
fold in perception, and for a recognition of tliis synthesis as 
conforming to certain a priori princiyiles. But as such recog- 
nition is involved in every act of jiulgineut iii which we 
determine an object, tlie concey:>tions involved in the act of 
judgment are those by which the unity of olyj'ective cons(‘iousness 
is realised, and realised in such a way as to iiiahe it possible that 
the consciousness of objects may be united with the consciousness 
of self. The result tlien is that we arc (ddiged to regard tlie 
whole of our intellectual life as a ymocess to self-consciousness — 
a kind of circular movement 1:)y which the mind goes out of 
itself to determine objects, in order that through these it may 
come to a consciousness of itself. The possibility of self-con- 
sciousness is the ultimate term to which the cyiiestion of the 
possibility of exy>erience points ; for the <yuestioii of knowdedge 
is the (yiiestion how an object can exist for me, or he united 
with the ' I think.’ 

Its main defect jSTow, the main defect which we liave discovered in this 

lies in the con- - . 

mSty of^seif^-^ reasonuig of Kant was tliat, while he spoke of judgment as 

afSytir'**' essentially that determination of objects thr(jug!i which they 
are at the same time brouglit into relation to tlie S(-^lf, and 
while it was just for this reason that lie regardtjcl the lunc- 
tioTis of unity” in judgment as suy)y>lyiiig the categories by 
which objects as such are determined, he yet based his list of 
the categories upon a different view of judgment as tlu 3 expres- 
sion of the analytic, and therefore the merely siiljjective, unity 
of consciousness. To trace back this defect to its source, we 
needed only to observe how Kant regarded tlie unity of self- 
consciousness, the judgment "I am I,’ as analytic; for this 
necessarily involved that the categories, as ' species of a,y)pereep“ 
tion,’ ie., as aspects of the unity of consciousness with itself in 
all its apprehension of objects, cannot be synthetic (rz unities 
of differences) ; or at least that they cannot be synthetic in 
their own right, but only, if at all, in virtue of a relation into 
which they are brought to an externally given difference. We 
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have seen, however, that Kant, in effect, refntes himself when 
le pomts out that, except in relation to the synthetic unitv of 

s «^f--™sness does "not 

returuf ; unity 

nining to its principle. Hence it is ,uifce true that the so- 

called analytic judgment of self-consciousness reveals the 

principle of all objective synthesis ; but this is because it is 

no ^ leally an analytic judgment, but rather a judgment in 

« iich the difference has become transparent. We thus reach 

the Idea of a metaphysical Deduction of the categories, which 

ivould be more satisfactoiy than that of Kant, and which would 

account both for the suceessive steps in the process of know- 

The second stage of Kant’s deduction involves a similar 
inovement of thought. In it Kant brings into view the fact 
that our experience is an experience of e.xternal objects in 
«pace and time, and of an object-self which is known under 
conditions of time; and he seeks to prove the validity of the 
categories in relation to such an experience. Here, therefore 
we have to consider that the determinations of outer sense arJ 
taken up into consciousness by a successive synthesis the 
elements so taken up being combined according to certain 
principles into images of external objects under the forms of 
space and time; while our eoiisciousness of an inner life 
belonging to the self arises only when we recognise the 
successive process involved in such synthesis, which is 
really a process of ‘ detennining the sensitive self in us 
ly the intellectual self.’ Kant, therefore, supposes that we 
are conscious of ourselves as empirical objects, only as we are 
conscious of the determination of our sensitive subjectivity 
to that definite successive synthesis of the manifold by which 
the objective consciousness is produced. The recognition of 
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this fact, therefore, is supposed to enable us to make a transcen- 
dental regress upon the development of our experience, and to 
detect the manner in which the unity of the self, which is 
expressed in the categories, becomes a principle of determina- 
tion for an inner sense through its form of time. In 
other words, it enables us to detect that schematism of the 
categories in relation to time, by wliich our experience is 
mediated. Tor, as in Kant’s view the categories are merely 
the conceptions of the laws which must control and regulate 
all finite minds in the formation of images of sensible perception, 
ill so far as these are to be capable of being brought into relation 
to a self ; so the schematised categories are merely the forms 
of these conceptions which must guide us as men — ie,, as beings 
whose inner sense is conditioned, by time — in combining otir 
perceptions with o7or consciousness of self. Kow, the criticism 
to be made upon this view of inner experience is quite parallel 
to that made upon Kant’s view of pure self-consciousness. Kant 
acknowledges the consciousness of the succession of our experi- 
ences to be possible, only through the determination of external 
objects ; but yet he supposes the former to be a simple analytic 
return from the latter, instead of being, as it really is, a syn- 
thetic advance to a new qualification of the former hy refer- 
ence to an element which, though present, is at first only latent 
ill it. Hence, here again we find that what Kant really teaches 
us is to correct our first inadequate view of the objects of outer 
experience, by showing that outer experience is ultimatcdy to 
be explained as an element in inner experience. For, as the 
existence of objects is essentially an existence for a self, so 
they must ultimately be regarded as factors — real factors, 
indeed, but still merely factors — in the process of a sjiiritual 
life. In this way, it is possible to recognise in Kant’s 
schematism of the categories, and in his justification of the 
schematised categories as applied to objects of experience, a 
higher meaning than is at first obvious ; and also to see that we 
can do justice to Kant only when we recognise this. For what 
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Kant really proves is that the categories, so far as they are 
‘species of apperception/ or expressions of the different 
momenta in the pure consciousness of self, must necessarily 
be at the same time the guiding principles in all the different 
stages of our consciousness of a world, the knowledge of which 
can be completed only when it is brought into the form of 
self-consciousness, i.c., when the external or material world is 
recognised as in reality a spiritual world, as the phenomenon of 
which the spiritual world is the noumenon. 

Such reinterpretation of Kant would be arbitrary, if we now far did 
attributed to Kant himself a consciousness of the result to ft® 

ills argiimem 

which his reasoning points ; hut without it we cannot possibly 
do justice to the truth that is in him, and which is ever and 
anon breaking through the mask of his immediate statements. 

Without it, e,g,, we cannot understand how he should say that 
the transcendental deduction does not seek to exhibit the 
genesis of experience, but to show what is in it,” Le,y to bring 
the ordinary, and also, it may be added, the scientific, con- 
sciousness to a clear understanding of itself. For this means 
that ill our theory of knowledge we cannot go back upon 
experience, ix,, either upon the ordinary or the scientific con- 
sciousness of objects, in the sense of reducing it to something 
more simple, out of which it was formed : w'e can only make 
it more complex by bringing it to self-consciousness, or enabling 
it to discover in itself latent elements of which it was not 
wont to take any notice. What Kant did not fully see is that 
such a view of the true nature of experience cannot stop short 
at the mere recognUimi in it of elements which were not formerly 
recognised, and the consequent admission of the imperfect truth 
of a knowledge in which they were left out of account,— which is 
what Kant means when he says that our experience is confined 
to phenomena. It must necessarily lead to d. trcmsfm^mation of 
that knowledge in view of those factors in it which were formerly 
neglected, but are now brought to light. It must be, not 
merely a regress by which the foundations of our experience 
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are detected, hut a progress by which it is recoiistituicrl l\ 
must not merely show that objects, as wa know iluuu in the 
common consciousness and even in science, are not tilings as 
they are in themselves; but, in showing us this, it musf 
supply, at the same time, the elements wliicli were wauling 
to enable us to apprehend these dejects in thm’r truth m* 
complete reality. 



(MAJ^TER ¥. 


TI!K .scJIKMATlSM OF TllK CATHGOUIEB. 

f|M!l^ 1 ni‘ ilif* C;iU\i 4 -urii.is is based oil the 

■ uf iliv. ^'uiiibioaiion mI* all jtena^ptious with the VI think/ 
in oolar to ciXjH-ririjt^o or kiiowhidj^ix For such cmibinatioii is 
possible only a- [unvs'pt ions aiv tUaeniiiiied in themselves or in 
their relaiioiis by ota-iain principles, ami recognised to be so 
deU’rmined. nidv so ran lliey be referred to any object, liold- 
ing a, jlat'e in the one world (ff (^bjoirts, wliieh, as such, is 
disliiigiiisbed Ihmi, and related In, one conscious self. Again, 
thc'se priiMfiph"^ were regardiid by Kant, as derived from the 
ctaiccpiion^, nr ra.tlier, we miglit say, the, forms of; conception, 
iuvitlveil hi liio prueo- of Judgment, as that is analysed by 
foriiiiil Logic. As -o derivtal, lmwi*ver, they are pure deter- 
minulioit^ of analytic' tlioiigbt, determinathms of the subject or 
of tin* pnaUculc or of llicir rclathais in t!m analytic judgiueut; 
hence they require lo na-cive concreteness in relation to time, 
us the form of inner, and ilicrcforc of all, sense, ere they ?xin 
be applied to any object presented in tiiue. As so ccuicreied ■ ■ 
with limeV^ they aic supposed to be lakcu out ot the simpde 
tautology of i!a^ analytic jmlgment, and made into principles 
for the dcltuaiyiiuiion of all objects wliich arc given under the ThtJ 

1 i . , of yxperieww; 

foi’iiiH of iiiiir, /a'., of all oluc.cts ot sense whatever. iHiiioRnb- 

Ah jnitH the iimSK'r, Uitiii, O t!xpeneiico 

is to be iUialyHetl i»lu ii <;oiiceptiosi «tf u relation of, or in, time, ;‘ru», 
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whic/h is got by determining the category in relniion in tinin; 
aii(b, on the other hand, into a perception or 
presented to ns under conditions of time as llie loiau, ni iniHO' 
s,4nse. The judgment is tlie synthesis of tlies<‘ t\\‘o (denieuts, nr 
;the subsumption of the latter under the former : {Uid tlris, as 
we have seen, is equivalent to the deterininaliou of that as an 
object, which, in the first instance, was luerely an a|>]H^a!*an(a‘ 
of that object for us. The general type of l!ie Jndetneni uf 
experience, therefore, is the assertion Jhal the percept inn nf an 
obiect falls under the conception of it; or, if wt* like sfj tn 
express it, that the subjective unity of a pcnecqaimi (which, il* 
expressed in a judgment, would he only the asscalion that the 
appearance liere before me, gm appearance, has certain jn'edi- 
cates,) is conformable to a relation, whicli, as it exists fady 
for thought, is not limited to prCvSent perccqition, but is the 
determination of something tliat is objecliveiy true, /a., Uim 
independently of my jjresent conseioiisnoss oi’ it. iou; so soon 
as we have realised that we cannot know tilings in ihemsolves. 
and that, therefore, 'ph^f can only imam that which has 
e xistence fo r a conscious self, we must also rccognist* thaf 
objectivity is noth ing but universal validity or valhlilv' foj* 
conscahusness in general.” The reference of the perception 
to the conception in judgment may he expressed as tho assor« 
tion that the perception is a case of tlic froncapiion ; on 
assertion which involves tliat the object whicli I jniccivfs lam 
a reality independent of my particular penaqitioii, In-ctinsc* iho 
relations that define it for me, as it is now iKu;e(^i\i'd, art* 
themselves independent of time. In other wanh, tin* pure 
conceptions determine perceptions as having their ek*mcnl.- 
united in time with each other or with other pt‘rc(*plitm>c 
according to certain general types of relutiom Tlu^ propohiiiun, 
therefore, which predicates the conception of the pterce.ptiou, is 
synthetic and synthetic a priori; for it takes the isolated percep- 
tion, which, as such, is confined to a moment of lime, and so de- 
termines it as to draw from it a rule that holds gr^oil for all time. 
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N(i\v, wt* hiivi; all't'iuly Hctni how this should be understood. of 

tlio schema to 

Jt is iini trui‘ if t;a,k(^n to jiicdu that we have conceptions here gi^y^capabie^* 
and ]M‘reopi,iiaiH Uann., ]a*i(»r to the act of judgment; yet each pcrcepnS‘s5 
determiiifh, as it is in the jiidgiiieut ; and that the act of jiidg- 
nuait inorely hriiigs ihe laXter under the former. For this 
would iiiako the iuS of judgment purely analytic ; and it would 
iinply tli!it hoik iHi'Ciiplirm and coueeption were all that they 
could he, ajnirl IVom tluh* union in the judgment. But it is 
true in the smise that it is just iu an through the act of 

conception get flieir 

({ua liti<‘a-iif>n. Or, lo ]fUl it otlierwLse, it is the same act of 
camsciousness wliendw l!ie conception is distinguished from, 
and rela!i‘d to, lht^ pcreeplion, which also gives such deter- 
miiiatinn to the latter that it can be recognised as a case of 
the formtu; and tt» tin,* ibnucr such determination that it can 
he reeif'jnistsl a.s the primaple of unity in the latter. Xow, 
this is just tlic ptoint to whi(*h Kant calls our attention, when 
ill* inlroduf'e*^ I he si hmvi Inaween conception and pjercep^tion. 

The unM‘liemati’^ed c'um option, as derived from the analytic 
jiidoment, shnuks jnio a mere form ibr possible conenptid^^^ 
just a- iho* iiM‘re j,u*ree]j!iou, as given in sense and unrelated to 
the unity of i‘uncep;ion, shrinks into a mere manifold: but ].^y 
the iu!**rpo''^il iou {*1* imagination with its schema, Kant seeks to 
rnfJhsr ihu conu*pliou, and lo vhudiHe Uie percepition, and so to 
make thi*m nu'Ci in the Judgment of expierieiice. The necessity 
of the coimeption lioinu si-Jicmatised before it is ai;)p)lied, corre- 
sj)ond<. on the other .>ide, with the necessity of a reproductive 
Hyntla^si'^ to uivc rin* to the individual image, which, wlmii 
hroughi into rtduticm to the schema, is recognised a.s a case to 
whirls ii can he apjilic‘d. lUit tlie final qualification of esicln 
wlnn’fihy they un‘ st) distinguished and related, must l.>e re- 
garded SIS that wliieli is realised in the judgment, rather tlian 
as that which is presupposed hy it. 

Kerning this in view, and rememheriiig also tlie oiuaositiun niHUncUopof 

** 7 o i j, a Hchumnintui 

and iviation of ifonscioiisncss and self-conscirmsuess with which 
VOI 4 . t 2 E 
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Kant connects it, we shall be less likely to misunderstand his 
procedure in the chapter on the Schematism of tlie Categories, 
in which, as is his uniform practice, he starts on the level of 
ordinary psychological or logical distinctions, in order to make 
his way up to the transcendental theory of kno wledge. The 
idea of a schema, accordingly, is first illustrated by that in- 
choate activity of imagination which is implied in recognising 
an object as one of a certain species : for, as this involves the 
subsuming of a particular under a universal, it implies that we 
realise to ourselves the rule of specification for the universaL 
In thinking such a rule, the general conception is not, indeed, 
envisaged in an individual object; but the conditions of its 
envisagement in such an object are realised, in such a way that 
the particular image of conception can be brought under it. 
Thus the judgment, as the synthesis of conception and percep- 
tion, is mediated by an activity which plays between the two ; 
which schematises the conception that it may be applied to the 
perception, and gathers the data of sense into a definite image, 
so that they ’may be brought into relation to the conception. 

Kow, the schematising, which is the first part of this process, 
may be generally described as a kind of realisation in relation 
to space and time of conceptions which, in pure thought, are 
apprehended without regard to space and time. In a mere 
conception, we have a simple unity of abstract elements, which 
must not logically exclude each other, but which otherwise 
may be what you please. But in the schema we bring such a 
conception into relation to the conditions of time and space ; 
and these may affect the possibility of the objects conceived in 
various ways. For, on the one hand, it may be possible, by the 
aid of the additional conditions introduced into the schema, to 
combine in one subject different elements wliieli the conception 
alone would not enable us to bring together ; ‘ and, on the other 
hand, what we can combine in the conception we may be incap- 
able of exhibiting as united in the schema. An instance of the 
former is the idea of change; for, the object that changes being 
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represented as in time, we are able to combine in it contradic- 
tory predicates, ie., as succeeding each other. As an example 
uf the latter, we may take the idea of a triangle, the angles of 
which are less or more than two right angles ; an idea which 
is not excluded by the law of identity, but by conditions 
revealed only in the construction of the conception in space.^ 

Now, wlien a conception is generalised from many individual 
images, there seems to be no difficulty in reversing the process 
abstraction, so as to restore to the abstract idea some of the 
characteristics of which it has been robbed. But the pure 
j conceptions of the understanding, as Kant maintains, are not 
‘produced by abstraction from any perception; and, moreover,^ as 
pure conceptions, they are not homogeneous with the percep- 
tions to which they have to be applied. They are pure 
functions of unity in thought, d^ffe-'^ent determinations of the 
analytic judgment which expresses only the unity of thought 
with itself ; while the manifold data of sense are combined in 
relations of space or time, — relations which imply no necessity 
of connexion in these data, and therefore no objective unity 
corresponding to the unity of thought. If, however, we can 
charge the former with difference, so as to make them express 
universal relations of different elements as in time, then, as 
time is the necessary form of all perception, perception may be 
recognised as conformable to conception. And then, moreover, 
we can go on to argue that, since such recognition is necessary 
to self-consciousness, it is not only possible hut necessary in tfie 
determination of objects, which must be capable of being united 
with self-eoiiseiousness. * 

It is important here to deserve that the Schematism is made The schemata 

^ ^ mijplywhatis 

necessary simply and solely by Kant’s view of self-conscious- of 

ness. On his view, self-consciousness, though presupposing the ot perlepSon 
consciousness of the objective world, is yet not regarded as 
containing it in itself. Self-consciousness is an analytic judg- 
ment, b<^ause it is simply a regress upon the unity which is 
^ A. 716; B. 744. Ci . Dissertation ^ % 6 . 
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cannot be any separate forms of thought as a subjective 
process, apart from the forms by which it determines objects. 
J 3 ut Kant, having put the analytic judgment mid-way between 
the pure self and the determination of the object, and having 
thus deprived thought of its synthetic character, in virtue of 
which it has relation to objects, is obliged to restore the lost 
synthetic movement by an external reflexion of the forms of 
thought upon the forms of perception. Thus the categories, 
understood as the relations implied in pure thought, relations 
which have no reference to time, became interpreted as rela- 
tions of what is presented as in time, which maintain themselves 
in’espective of the change of times. On the other hand, time, 
as a form of sense, is a form under "which we can have pre- 
sented to us only individual objects as such, in the narrowest 
limitation to the time in which they are presented. But when 
we bring them both together in the judgment, which indi- 
vidualises the conception and generaHses the perception, we at 
the same time recognise that what is presented to us here and 
nbw, 111 a particular perception, is an instance corresponding tci 
a relation which holds good at all times ; or, what is the same 
thing, we are conscious that we have before us an object 

which exists independently of its presentation in this particular 
case. 

If we thus work out the idea of the unity of the universal 
and the particular, of conception and perception, in {he judg- 
ment, we see that TTnnt’a 


Kant’s 
argument, 
therefore, 
necossarily 
leads to an 
alteration of 
his promises 
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Others must necessarily reduce them to relative elements which 
exist only in this unity. The reciprocity of determination 
between the two terms, which is thus disclosed, reduces their 
difference into a difference of correlative elements ; and, at the 
same time, it makes unnecessary the interposition of any middle 
term to connect them. In this way the apparent circle which 
is involved in Kant’s assertion, that the principles of pure 
understanding are proved through an experience which they 
make possible, becomes intelligible ; whereas it cannot be made 
intelligible so long as any of the elements are supposed to have a 
character independent of their relation to the others. There is, 
however, great advantage in following Kant in his analytic 
method of exposition, if only we understand that his conclusion 
involves the recasting of his premises. For, it is just his merit 
that he shows us the very process in which, starting from the 
ordinary dualism, we reach a higher conception of knowledge. 

To state this more definitely ; — Kant’s argument involves Hisviewofthe 
the isolation of the act of judgment ex parte nostra from the aid 
determination of the object, which is just the same act viewed jidgmSit. 
from the other side. As a consequence, he has to look for a 
medium of qualification, through which the subjective con- 
sciousness of combination of ideas (in our status represcntativus) 
may be determined as a consciousness of the combination of 
qualities in objects. And this he finds in the idea that pure 
consciousness, which expresses itself in the analytic judgment, 
can determine the empirical consciousness through its form, in 
such a way as to fix the combination of its elements in time 
by universal rules of relation; and that thus it can give 
objective reality to such combination, Le., can determine it as 
independent of the special time-relations in which these elements 
are given to the individual subject. In this process, therefore, 
the predicate, which is the conception, becomes so determined 
in relation to time, that it can be applied to the subject, which 
is the perception, in such a way as to fix its constitutive rela- 
tions for all time. 
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But, in this way of putting it, Ivant seems to take for 
granted that we have presented to us in time, altogether apart 
from any synthetic act, a particular phenomenon or ' object of 
perception/ in which manifold elements are brought together as 
constituting an individual object, while yet that object is only 
characterised as an appearance which may never recur again. 
ITow, Kant himself recognises that an individual object as such 
cannot be presented to us in sensation, but only by means of a 
synthesis of imagination, which retains the elements that have 
been given in sense and combines them into one whole ; a 
whole, therefore, in which all the parts are already taken out 
of their existence as merely successive feelings, and qualified 
by their relation to each other. If I say that I perceive such 
an object now, I am saying that I now stand in a relation to 
something, which is what it is for me irrespective of the time- 
succession of my sensations. In other words, the object of 
perception I have before me, is already determined by the 
conceptions under which, as it is supposed, it needs to be 
brought in order to determine it as an object of experience. 
All that remains to be done, therefore, when we bring together 
the conception and the jrerception, is to recognise that the latter 
is already qualified by that universal relation which is ab- 
stractly expressed in the former ; to recognise, in short, that 
'' the synthesis of imagination universally expressed is the con- 
ception of the understanding.” It is true that the fact that I 
have a sensation is included in the conception of the ol)ject, 
which I call a perceived object. But the inclusion of this does 
not make it less a conception ; still less does it reduce it to a 
sensation. If it did, Kant is ready to tell us that such a 
perception would he for us as good as nothing. Already, 
therefore, in a perception which can be subsumed under the 
schematised conception, that qualification by conception must 
have taken place which the theory supposes the judgment to 
give by so subsuming it. For, as perceived, the object has 
already been taken out of the abstract singularity or singleness 
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in time, wliich Ijelongs to the sensation. And this is what 
Kant really shows when he points out that objectivity and 
universal validity for consciousness are the same thing. For if 
we have once recognised that a sensation has any reference to 
an object more permanent than itself, (and this is already 
involved in everything we can call a perception,) we are no 
longer dealing with that wliich has individuality in such a 
sense as to exclude determination by relation to other sensa- 
tions, or to require that such determination should be brought 
to it from without. On the other hand, if such determination 
be excluded from the sensation, it ceases to be an object which 
we can subsume under a conception. Kant, however, taking 
his start, as usual, from those very conceptions which it is the 
result of his argument to transform, seems here to admit that 
we have an inner sense in which individual objects or images 
are successively presented to us in time, with a view to their 
subsumption under the categories, i.e., he speaks as if inner 
sense, undetermined by the categories, were already perception 
of a succession of particular facts or objects ; while yet, at the 
same time, he regards those perceptions as having the single- 
ness of mere sensations. Hence, he supposes them, in the 
latter character, to need the application of the categories to 
make them objective, and, in the former character, to be ca^xtUe 
of this application. But if we take it in the former sense, 
mere perception is already the experience which was supposed 
to be derived from it by the application of the categories; and 
if we take it in the latter sense, it is only a series of sensations, 
which cannot even be conscious of itself as a series, still less 
as a series of perceptions of particular objects. We can, indeed, 
vindicate Kant to some extent by referring to what he else- 
where says, to the effect (1) that the synthesis of imagination, 
by which perception is brought about, is conformable to the 
categories, and (2) that the consciousness of self in inner ex- 
perience is possible only in relation to outer experience. But 
when we make the correction necessitated by these two admis- 
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Sions, there is no longer any need to schematise the conception, 
with reference to its use as a predicate for perceptions given 
independently. And what we must substitute is the idea that 
the perception, in being determined as a perception, i.e as the 
consciousness of a present object, has already been brought 
under a conception. This, indeed, does not affect the truth of 
the doctrine that knowledge is a judgment in which perception 
and conception are determined and referred to each other. Tor 
as was sufficiently shown in the last chapter, the synthetic act 
of knowledge has two aspects or factors: it is at once a 
synthesis of the manifold according to a conception, and a 
recognition of the conception as the principle of that synthesis • 
and this duality in unity is what is involved in calling it a 
.judgment. But the fundamental emr of Kant’s statement lies 
in this, that It suggests that we can find the conception com- 
plete and the perception complete there, prior to the act 
ly which they are fitted together,— a view which leads to the 
result that the process of so fitting them is either unnecessary 
or impossible. ^ Eeally it would be truer to say that judgment 
the chierentmt^n of conception and perception in order to 
their Tor, on the one hand, if we go back beyond the 

judgment, we arrive at a unity in which the difference of con- 
ception and perception has not yet shown itself. And, on the 
other hand the difference of conception and perception, which 

T 7-^"’ " — ^ ‘0 that identification 
of rile two, which IS also implied in the judgment in so far as 

^ eteimines the latter by the former. The particular and the 
univeisal must be separated in order that either may «ain that 
qualification which it has only as referred to the other If 
lowever, we adopt this view, we must regard the dualistic 
l.e8.m.mg ot it be in the of the opp ! 

ton ot the thing in iteelf to the ego in itself, ot in the form 

l lSr, -if-eo-oosnessT 

le moinifold of sense, or finally in the form of the opposition 

0 the unity of the schematised conception to the perception of 
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tlie individual as determined in time and space, — as a mere 
abstraction, which is made in order to show that these elements 
cannot be separated. For if, in any way, we begin with a 
dualism, it is impossible for us to get beyond it except by re- 
ducing it from an absolute to a relative dualism ; or, in other 
words, by disclosing a unity which always underlies and is 
presupposed in the opposition of the two terms, though not 
consciously present in our first apprehension of it. In other 
words, the development of* knowledge is impossible, unless in 
each factor all are involved, or unless in the difference of the 
factors the unity is involved. As a consequence, we are obliged 
to conceive the judgment, not as a combination of what was 
previously distinct, but as a separation, in order to a more per- 
fect unity, of elements which were previously undistinguished, 
and which, even in being distinguished, are never wholly 
separated. In this way, we may regard it as a process which 
is at once analytic and synthetic : which produces the difference 
it overcomes, and which it is on the way to overcome even in 
the act of producing it. For the unity has begun to emerge, 
even in that first dualistic consciousness in which the terms 
are characterised only in opposition to each other. 

In the light of what has .been said, we may now proceed to 
consider the Schematism of Kant, as a translation of pure 
'functions of unity ’ (supposed to be involved in the analytic Sp^ercep^. 
judgment) into terms of time, into definite ' conceptions of 
objects in general,’ by which data of sense given under condi- 
tions of time are to be fixed as elements of an objective 
consciousness which is independent of time. It has been 
pointed out in a previous chapter that Kant in his meta- 
j)hysical deduction' already qualifies the pure unity of thought 
with itself by relating it to the manifold : for the addition of 
the third category in quantity and quality^ (which, as Kant 
states, involves the two others,) is confessedly due to a 
consideration of the judgment as relating to objects ; and the 
very ideas of relation and modality, so far as they go beyond 
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abstract relations of comprehension and extension, are illegiti- 
mate additions to a list of categories derived from the analytic 
judgment^ If there is a pure self-assertion of thought, with- 
out reference to the manifold of objects, we cannot get the 
categories from it. On the other liand, if in that self-assertion 
the relation to the manifold is involved, then the whole concep- 
tion of thought or judgment which is set before us in formal 
Logic must be rejected. In truth, what we get by abstraction 
of the subjective from the objective, of the pure relation of 
thought to itself from all matter, is, as Kant himself shows, the 
extinction of all distinction or relation in a bare X that 
thinks ” and of which we cannot even say that it is an ' I ’ ; 
since there can be no ‘ I ’ which is not object to itself (so that 
'' I am I am I ”), and the analytic unity of apperception 
is possible only in relation to the synthetic unity.'' This 
being so, the derivation of the categories from the unity of self- 
consciousness must take another aspect. They must present 
themselves as different stages in the synthetic process of self- 
consciousness, the process whereby through the determination 
of the objects, there is developed in us a consciousness of self 
as that to which all objects are relative. And this, as we have 
seen, is involved in the reasoning of the Transcendental Deduc- 

itionof tion. For, the fundamental conception of the Transcendental 

Kantian 

Hegelian Deduction is that all determination of objects is predetermined 
in relation to the possibility of self-consciousness ; or, in other 
words, that every step in the jnocess whereby the conscious self 
goes beyond itself to determine objects is a step towards the 
final movement by which it returns to itself. It is, therefore, 
no mere confusion of difierent points of view, but simply a 
recognition of the ultimate meaning of Kant's thought, when 
we assert that the principle of the Hegelian Logie lies in germ 
in the Transcendental Deduction of the Categories. For what 
Hegel attempts to show is just that the categories by which 
thought must determine its object, are stages in a proce,^3 that, 
^ See above, p. 339. 
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beginning with the idea of ' Being/ the simplest of all deter- 
minations, is driven on by its own dialectic till it reaches the 
idea of self-coiiscionsness. In other words, the intelligence, 
when it once begins to define an object for itself, finds itself 
launched upon a movement of self-asserting synthesis, in which 
it cannot stop till it has recognised that the unity of the object 
with itself involves its unity with all other objects and with 
the mind that knows it. Hence whatever we begin by saying, 
we must ultimately say ' mind.' The idea of self-consciousness 
may be truly said to contain all the categories which the self- 
conscious subject can apply to any object; or these categories 
may be regarded vsimply as different steps in the movement by 
which thought, through determination of its object, comes to a 
consciousness of itself. 

Kant, it need not be said, does not so develop his Transcen- 
dental Deduction. He was precluded from doing so by his InUyUctothe 
conception that the pure judgment of self-consciousness is 
merely analytic, instead of being, as it is, the most perfect of 
synthetic judgments. Hence, he could find in its forms only 
pale spectres of abstraction, which could not of themselves do 
duty as categories. When, however, in spite of the conception 
of these functions of unity in the analytic judgment, Kant still 
tries to derive the categories from them, simply by considering 
them as determinations of objects as such, or as principles of 
unity in a ‘ manifold in general,' he is already breaking down 
the division he has established between pure thought in its 
unity with itself and pure thought in its relation to perception ; 
and he is showing that the analytic unity already contains the 
synthetic. He proceeds, indeed, in a somewhat mechanical 
method in his advance toward a recognition of the synthetic 
movement of thought, rather externally adding one idea to 
another than showing' that the one cannot exist without the 
other, or that taken in its abstraction it breaks down into con- 
tradiction. What he shows is, not that one element necessarily 
involves another, but only that it cannot exist without the 
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other, if a certain result is to be achieved. Still, after all, the 
result to be achieved turns but to be simply the unity of the 
elements through which it is to be achieved ; and under the 
guise of a mechanical combination of independent things, we do 
not find it difficult to detect the vital or organic connection, 
which Kant gradually reveals to our eyes. If we follow 
Kant’s process to the last, the externality of his method takes 
the appearance of a scaffolding, which falls away when it has 
done its work. 

First, then, as we have seen, Kant gets the categories, as 
‘ conceptions of objects in general,’ by a reference of the pure 
functions of unity in analytic judgment to a ^ manifold in 
general.’ Then he proceeds farther to schematise these by 
reference to the form of time, under which oior manifold is 
actually given. Then, going on to describe the schematic 
process, he makes still farther advances in the same direction. 
Thus in the case of the first two classes of categories, (which 
alone it can seem plausible to derive from the analytic judg- 
ment), it is the third category alone that is schematised ; 
and the third category, as Kant himself tells us, ''demands 
a peculiar act of thought,” not involved in the first two 
categories, an act of thought which, as he elsewhere says, 
is essentially synthetic. Thus, ' Number ’ is the schema of 
Quantity: but Number is a form of the category oii Totality 
which cannot possibly be extracted out of Unity and Plurality; 
ill other words, it is a conception, not of the one or of the 
many as opposites, but of the one in the many. In like 
maiiiier, Degree is the schema of Quality: hut Degree, as 
treated by Kant, is a form of the category of Limitation, which .e; 
unites Eeality and Negation. In truth, on Kant’s own showing, ^ 
the third category in each of these cases does not belong to 
pure thought as reflected in the analytic judgment at all, but 
makes its appearance only in that application of pure thought 
to the form of perception which Kant calls Schematism. - This 


1 B. 111. 
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is shown conclusively in the chapter of the Critique upon the 
'Amphiboly of the Eeflective Conceptions’: for what Kant is 
there maintaining is that, while unity and plurality, positive 
reality and negation, are absolutely separated in pure thought 
and its objects, in things in themselves,^ they can be, and 
indeed necessarily are, brought together in empirical knowledge 
and its objects. In opposing Leibniz, therefore, Kant accuses 
him not of inaccurate thinking, but simply of treating the 
objects of our knowledge as if they were objects of pure thought. 
If pure thought were capable of determining objects as Leibniz 
took it to be, Kant admits that it must necessarily regard 
unity and plurality, reality and negation, as pairs of absolute 
oiDposites which could not be combined or reconciled in these 
objects. Thus, to take first the category of Quantity, the 
Leibnizian principle of the ' Identity of Indiscernibles ’ is 
attacked by Kant, not on the ground that it involves an 
irrational conception of quantity,^ but on the ground that it 
involves a confusion of phenomena with things in themselves, 
i,e., with things as determined by pure thought. Of the latter, 
Kant holds that the principle would be true, which obviously 
excludes the idea that things in themselves, ie., things as con- 
ceived in pure thought, should be ' numerable quanta' Hence 
the idea of extended matter as a ' numerable quantum ' can 
arise only as we 'generate time’ in- the apprehension of the 
elements of perception, ie., as we distinguish and relate the 
elements successively apprehended (which may be parts of 
space, as well as of time, but in both eases involve, according 

» 

^ Tilings in themselves, it is presnpposed, loould be the objects of pure 
thought, if pure thought could have any objects. The dogmatic Metaphysic 
of Leibniz, as Kant often points out, treats pure thought as capable of deter- 
mining objects in spite of its analytic character ; it turns propositions which 
are true of mere conceptions into determinations of objects. 

2 Rather it involves the rejection of the idea of Quantity altogether as a 
* synthesis of homogeneous units.’ If the units cannot be regarded as homo- 
geneous, if they are altogether incommensurable (like Plato’s ideal numbers) 
there ^an be no (quantitative determination of their sum, , there can be no 
room for the idea of Quantity. 
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to Kant, a distinction and a synthesis of times in wiiieh they 
are apprehended). Only as we add together elements which 
are homogeneous units, can we combine unity and plurality in 
the conception of a whole number; and the homogeneous units 
so combined must primarily be times (or spaces). On the 
other hand, no object can be conceived as existing in time or 
space, which is one with itself in such a sense that it is not ' ' 
capable of being divided and regarded as a number of units. ' 
hus It IS the reflexion of thought upon the forms of percep- 
tion which makes it possible and necessary that quantity 

should be represented as number, and so as at once unity and 
plurality,! 

In Quality 

"®Sards the categories of BeaUti/ and Maation is 
Be.... a little more difScult to disentangle, but the result is“ similar 
The analytic Logie rests on the idea that affirmation and 
negation are absolutely exclusive, i.e., exclusive in such a way 
hat the exclusion does not leave room for any relation be- 

Leibniz for his reduction of evil to mere nothingness or ab- 
sence of good. « When we^ represent what is real by the pure 
:bwT^ alone, (as ^ J,- 

, ’ ’ . ^ ^ ~ ^contrariwise, things phenomenally real 

may cmi ict with each other, and as united Jone subjecM::^ 
naj wholly or partly annihilate each other’s effects as is the 
ase with two moving forces on the same straight line which 
insbor pull in opposite directions, or a pleasure which holds 

Number in the chapter 

We have to observe, however that in til A Tnff i * Schematism. ’ 

against Leibniz the possibilUy oi a multitude of hon maintaining 

experience : while in the former, he rsholl r 

of quantity should be schematised number, ^ith a’ 14^1! 

objects of experience. From this neeessitv it foUr> *T * ‘^PPhoatiou to 

presented to us in experience which knot or doc ohj'eot can be 

as a multitude of homogeneous units. ’ l>eing. regarded 
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the balance against a pain.”^ In other words, the conditions of 
perception, time and space, make possible a union of opposites 
in one phenomenal object, which would not be possible in an 
object of pure thought. The chapter on Schematism supi)lies 
the complement to this when it maintains that the category of 
ijuality must be schematised as Degree or Intensive Quantity; 
wdiich is represented as a mean betw^een complete vacuity 
and absolute fulness, between pure negation and j)iire position. 

Thus Kant lays the basis for the doctrine, not only that real 
opposites may be envisaged as existing in objects known under 
the conditions of space and time, but that objects known under 
these conditions mud be envisaged as realities limited by other 
realities, the affirmation of which therefore is qualified by 
negation and so determined as degree of reality.^ 

Before going on to consider the other schemata, let us loaperfection 
examine what is involved in the view here taken of pure 
thought in its relation to the forms of sense. It involves, in 
the first place, that a ' one ’ which is also a ^ many,’ and in like 
manner a ' reality ’ which includes ' negation,’ are MntliirikahU 
or cannot be regarded as possible determinations of objects, if 
objects are to be determined by pure thought alone. But, in 
the second place, both become intelligible as determinations of 
phenomenal objects, that is, objects in determining which the 
unity of thought is applied to the manifold of sense. This 
agrees with the doctrine that in pure self-consciousness, ix,, in 
the consciousness of the thinking subject of itself as thinking, all 
difference and negation is excluded. Yet, on the other hand, it 
is equally Kant’s doctrine that it is only in relation to the syn- 
thetic unity of the consciousness of the object that the analytic 
unity of self-consciousness is possible. Hence the necessity for 
that curious see-saw already noticed in the last chapter. For, if 
the thinking subject can be conscious of itself as an object, ix,, 

1 A. 264 ; B. m 

The full explanation of this conception must be reserved for the chapter on 
the Mathematical principles. 
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can affirm itself and recognise its unity v 
to that which has difference in itself; : 
cannoi affirm itself or be conscious ’o: 
identify/ of its heirig, (seeing that this ’ 
of all such relation,) it follows that the 
iiBcessarily a jDrogress 
never be attained : a 
thought mist apply itself to that which 
become self-conscious, and endless, because 
is not itself, it cannot become 
Schelling puts it, the 
'' struggle between the i" 
opposed, on the one side 
the identity of self-consc 
other, ^ Or it is nm/" 


. itseli %% t/i$ self- 

yould involve a removal 
process of knowledge is 
■consciousness which can 
1 is necessary, because 
is not itself in order to 
in relation to, what 
conscious of the pure self. As 
1 process of experience is a continual 
incapacity of uniting factors absolutely 
l 3 ; and the necessity of uniting them, if 
sciousness is not to be cancelled, on the 
■ocess m which the object is alternately 
ed from, the consciousness of the self, 

I necessity of consciousness of the object 
^hile yet, as purely analytic, the latter 
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perceivable. Instead of saying that for pure thought unity is 
absolutely opposed to plurality and plurality to unity, we shall 
be obliged to say that for pure thought the one is nothing 
except in relation to the many : and instead of saying that for 
pure thought affirmation is absolutely separated from negation, 
we shall be obliged to say that cleterminatio est negatio^Le,, that 
affirmation can be conceived of only in relation to negation. 
Further, in both cases the relation will not be a relation of 
things externally combined, but of things each of which exists 
only through its relation to the other, or, as we may even 
express it, is only its relation to the other. In other words, 
what really exists is the unity in which each is one element, 
the one in the many, the reality which returns upon itself 
through its negation. Hence thought does not require to be 
drawn out of itself by a shock from something foreign, ere it 
can differentiate itself, and by synthesis of differences attain 
consciousness of its own unity. It has the principle of 
differentiation in itself— in itself as pure thought, without 
relation to anything externally given, even to the pure mani- 
fold of space and time. On the other hand, if we can conceive 
thought as coming into any relation to such a manifold, it must 
be because the consciousness of such manifold is only a further 
stage in the evolution of itself, and not the application of it to 
a foreign matter. For the same reason the synthesis of such 
matter cannot be limited to an external synthesis- — as of that 
which cannot be brought into unity with the form of thought 
applied to it — ^but must go on to the recognition by thought of 
its own unity m the matter. We may, indeed, admit that 
there is a stage in the process of knowledge in which thought 
deals with the manifold, in space and time, as if with a foreign 
matter, in which it seeks but in which it cannot find itself ; and* 
that in this stage only a relative synthesis is possible, ie., a 
synthesis of objects with each other % thought, which is not 
their synthesis loith thought. But this imperfect unity of 
thought with its object will be possible only in so far as 
VOL. I. 2 F 
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thought does not bring to, bear on its objects its own highest 
categories, ie., that idea of its own unity with itself which is 
at the same time the idea of its unity with all .that is an 
object for it. 

Eeturning again to the categories before us, the apj)licatioii 
of the remarks- is obvious. Kant’s reasoning practically in- // 
volves that the category of the one in the many, i.e., of Totality, is 
possible to us only in the form of Humber or Extensive Quantity, 
which is generated by the schematism of the pure category of 
Quantity in relation to time. Hence, Totality must for us 
take the form of Extensive Quantity or Humber, i.c., the 
synthesis of homogeneous units, and the thought of a com- 
pleted totality, a totality brought back to unity, is a mere idea, 
which is contradictory as a pure conception, and unrealisable 
in a perception. In like manner, the category of Limitation or 
Determination can take for us only the imperfect form of the 
conception of one reality as limited by another, and not that 
of a being, which is self-limited and self-determined. The 
third category is, therefore, only an idea, except in the form of 
a synthesis of elements which remain external to each other. 

' however, we have been dealing only with the cate- 

Quantity and Quality. The categories of 'Delation,’ 
which we have next to consider, stand on a somewhat different 
footing, for they are categories of reflexion. In other words, as 
Kant puts it, they ai-e categories which go m pairs,i substance 
and accident, cause and effect, etc.: they express a relation of 
two elements, which are at once necessarily distinguished and 
necessarily connected. This difference between the categories 
of Delation and those of Quantity and Quality may seem to be 
cancelled by what has been said of the Schematism of the two 
latter; for, as we have just seen, it is Kant’s view that in re- 
lation to time, unity and plurality, reality and negation, are 
brought together as correlated factors in the ideas of number 
and determinate reality (or degree of reality). 

B. HO. 
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The cliffereiice, lioweyer, is twofold : for, in the first place, 
the categories of Eelation involve a more perfect kind of syn- 
thesis of opposites than is involved in number and degree, in 
which the different elements combined are conceived as ex- 
ternally limiting each other; and, in the second place, this 
synthesis is regarded as already completed in pure thought ; 
for the categories of Eelation, already as mere conceptions, 
express that duality in unity or unity in duality which, 
as we have seen, the categories of Quality and Quantity 
gain only by being schematised. On Kant's principles, it 
is difficult to see how the analytic unity of thought 
should give rise to any conception of a unity of difier- 
ences apart from the schematism ; and istill more difficult 
to conceive how, even with the aid of the schematism, it should 
give rise to a refiedive conception in which the difference is 
one of correlative elements. For, in the case of the Categories 
of Quantity and Quality, it was the schema which was supposed 
to enable us to bring together opposites which for pure thought 
were absolutely separated: and, as we have seen, it did not 
enable us to bring them together as correlates, but only as 
limiting each other. To allow pure thought to differentiate 
itself without relation to any manifold, or, when differentiated, 
to recover its unity with itself by reducing the difference to a 
difference of elements that essentially imply each other, was for 
Ivant to retract all that he had said of the analytic character 
of the movement of pure thought. All that can be done to 
explain this inconsistency is to point out that, as Kant derives 
the categories from the Judgment, in which, however fornm?lly 
it may be conceived, the unity of thought appears as containing 
a duality of elements, — a subject and a predicate which have 
at least a relative difference, — he took this duality for granted. 
If, however, it be admitted that such a duality of aspects is 
necessary or even possible for pure thought as such, we must 
cease tp treat the Judgment in which pure thought expresses 
itself as a mere movement by identity, and the synthetic judg- 
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ment as an external bringing together of elements previously 
unrelated. We must substitute for both a view of the judgment 
as a movement to the differentiation of elements, which, only 
as differentiated, can he held together in unity. Kant was not 
prepared thus to fill up the gulf between the analytic and the 
synthetic judgment. But he seeks, as it were, to bridge it 
over, first by taking the duality of thought as already given 
even in the analytic judgment, which enables him to derive 
from the latter the categories of relation in a somewhat attenu- 
ated form; oiiiy secondly, by using the schema as a means 
of turning this analytic duality into a synthetic duality, so 
that, e.g., reason and consequent become translated into cause 
and effect, 

appears, then, that the categories of Eelation involve a 
kind of synthesis of conceptions or elements of conception, 

ance in the which, if we hold to the principle of Kant’s own treatment of 

development _ . i /n t 

piS^ophy the categories of Quantity and Quality, cannot be brought 
together excej^t through ' a third something,’ to wit, the form 
of time ; and they involve a more perfect synthesis than can be 
achieved even with the aid of that form. For, in the reflective 
synthesis of substance and accident, cause and effect, action and 
reaction, each term has meaning only in relation to the other, 
which at the same time it excludes. Here, therefore, we have 
at once negation and affirmation, unity and difference ; for each 
term is at once negatively and positively related to the other, 
and the whole thought is of a unity of differences which at 
once repel and attract each other. If, therefore, it be true 
tMt even in attributing to pure thought the origination of the 
categories of Humber and Degree, Kant is giving to it a 
synthetic movement of which, on the formal view of it accepted 
by him, it is not capable; still more obvious is the incon- 
sistency of attributing to it the origination of categories of 
Eelation. Accordingly, we find that it was one of these 
categories, viz., the category of causality, that first gave rise 
to Kant’s doubts in relation to the dogmatic metaphysic of 
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Wolff, to wMcli his invariable objection was that it treated 
the analytic movement of thought as if it were a synthetic 
movement, and pretended to get difference out of identity. 
And Hume's scepticism had such influence upon him, mainly 
because it suggested the counter problem, how to reduce to 
identity things given as different. Kant's first problem in 
1763, was how conception can 'fertilise itself or add new 
matter to its content; and at that time he had no solution to 
give except that thought must wait on experience, and acce|)t 
from experience whatever connexions of phenomena it may 
present, as the presupposition of its own analytic action. But 
Hume showed this answer to be unsatisfactory, when he main- 
tained that experience can give us only the post hoc and not 
the propter hoc, one thing after another and not one thing as 
necessarily connected with another. Given one thing, how can 
you get another from it ? was the first question of Kant, which 
forced him to seek in experience for that synthesis which the 
intelligence seemed unable to explain. Given two different 
things in succession, how can you establish a necessary relation 
between them ? was the question of Hume,^ which forced Kant 
again to look to the intelligence itself for a priori principles of 
synthesis, which, it was obvious, could not be given in sense 
any more than they could be accounted for by the movement 
of pure thought. Hence arose the double-edged iDroblem of 
the Critique, which is hidden under the ambiguity of the word 
synthesis : the problem how, on the one hand, by perception we 
are able to adA new matter jJo conception, and how, on the 
other hand, by conception we are able to connect the mew 
matter added with the old. This double problem is, Kant 
holds, to be solved by the relation of pure thought to the 
manifold of sense through its a priori forms ; for, as he con- 
tends, it is in , this relation that the unity of thought develops 
into conceptions, wdiich supply principles of synthesis whereby 

^ I have, however, pointed out above, p. 203 seq,, that Kant sometimes 
confuses the two points when he is speaking of his relation to Hume, 
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that manifold may be brought back to the unity of thought. 
Such a development has been shown to be necessary even in 
the case of the categories of Quality and Quantity, which are 
schematised as ITumber and Degree. But these schemata do 
not yet explain how the unity of thought should ever suggest 
the idea of a necessary connexion among the elements of the 
manifold, which was the special form of synthesis attacked by 
Hume. Bor Hume took the synthesis of external relation in 
time and space for granted, as given in experience, and merely 
raised the question as to the necessity of the connexion of 
things so related, and as to the origin of the very idea of such 
a necessity. Kant universalises the problem, and asks for the 
origin of the syntheses of quantity and quality implied in the 
determination of objects in time and space, as well as of the 
synthesis of relation; and he further distinguishes the two 
questions of the origin of the conceptions, and of their ap^lica’’ 
tion to the manifold. How, it is the former question we have 
been treating of in this chapter; and we have already seen how he 
attempts to show that through schematism the analytic unity 
of thought, in the pure conceptions of Quantity and Quality, 
turns into the synthetic unity of the conceptions of Humber 

Origin of the and Degree. But then he goes on to contend that, as that 

mcmUy ot the 

S^is^edxn ^^P^’^sses itsclf in a judgment in which subject and 

StSories. predicate are analytically and therefore necessarily connected, 
so the different elements of the manifold brought into relation 
to the unity must be determined as nccmarily connected with 
each other. Burther, he maintains that as the judgment has 
threb forms which may determine the analytic unity of subject 
and predicate, so the synthetic unity of necessary relation in 
the elements of the manifold appears in the three forms of 
substance and accident, cause and effect, and reciprocity, which 
again, as referred to time, are translated into the three relations 
of the permanent to the changing, of antecedent to consequent, 
and of coexistent to coexistent. The difficulty here lies in the 
assumption that thought without being synthetic should yet 
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develop into an analytic judgment, which again by an ex- 
ternal reflexion upon the manifold as given in time, becomes 
a synthetic judgment, or a conception of elements that are 
distinguished and at the same time necessarily connected. And 
this difficulty is heightened by the way in which Kant reaches 
to the synthetic conceptions of Kumber and Degree as relative 
combinations of momenta which pure thought cannot combine, 
but the combination of which is made possible by the ideas 
of space and time. If, however, we recognise in the so-called 
analytic judgment of self-consciousness, not the abstraction 
from all synthesis, but rather the perfect type of synthesis 
as the return of thought upon its own unity, we shall 
not find it difficult to see how the intelligence should 
give rise to the idea of a necessary connexion in all objects in 
space and time which it brings into relation to that unity. 
In fact, the determination of objects as standing in qualitative 
and quantitative relations to each other, and the determination 
of them as necessarily connected with each other, would seem to 
be just steps in the process of knowledge by which these objects 
are brought back to the unity of thought, — a process which can 
end only in the recognition of the unity of the intelligence with 
itself as maintaining itself in all its consciousness of objects, 
and, therefore, of the unity of all objects not only with each 
other, but with the mind that knows them. Kant’s account 
of knowledge as an act of judgment really involves this. For 
in the act of judgment we have not, as formal Logic supposes, 
the mere conception of an object as self-identical, but the 
determination of it by distinction and relation, and also the 
recognition that in and through this distinction there is a unity 
which maintains itself or returns upon itself ; and consequently 
that the object is ultimately one with the thought that appre- 
hends it — a truth which is partially expressed by Kant himself, 
when he says that judgment is the expression of the objective 
unity* of apperception. 

This last remark may fairly introduce the consideration of 


Peculiarities of 
the categories 
of Modality. 
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tiie schematism as applied to the categories of Modality. 

IxpSSon of These categories, according to Kant, express relations, not of 

SlutiaS ohieets to each other, but of objects to the mind which knows 

principles. 

them. Now, it was the principle of the Transcendental Deduc- 
tion that all our ideas must be capable of being united with 
the consciousness of self, and that thej’’ can be so united only 
as they are combined into one objective consciousness. Thus, 
the unity of all objects with the conscious subject goes along 
with the unity of all objects with each other as elements in one 
experience. The mind that is to be capable of knowledge must 
be capable of the double synthesis of objects with each other 
and with the self for which they are objects ; or, to put it 
otherwise, must be capable of producing by its own activity 
the categories, or forms of thought, necessary to establish such 
relations. On the other hand, it seems impossible to explain 
the existence of such functions of thought, so long as thought 
is regarded as ruled by the law of identity. How can a con- 
sciousness, gifted only with analytic powers, be capable of 
synthetically combining the objects which it apprehends ? 
Still more, — ^how can such a consciousness go beyond itself to 

, apprehend objects which are other than itself, so as to bind up 

the consciousness of them in the one consciousness of itself ? 
Now, we have seen already that Kant was involved in great 
difficulties in answering the first of these questions, and that 
his introduction of the categories of relation as necessary cate- 
gories of thought could not jvMificcl so long as thought 
was taken as purely analytic : (though it might be cx/plainul by 
the fact that this analytic thought was yet conceived by Kant 
as expressing itself in the form of judgment.) For, if such 
categories are legitimate, then thought does not necessarily 
determine its object as abstract identity apart from all rela- 
tion; but, on the contrary, it necessarily relates the object 
which it determines to other objects in the very process of 
determining it : and we can meet Kant’s question; “ Haw are 
we to understand that because one thing is asserted, somethin^ 
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different should be also asserted as flowing from it ? ” with the 
i answer, that we can understand nothing else; or, in other 

words, that we cannot understand the assertion of a thing 
j from which nothing else should follow. But if this he 

I admitted, the second question is less difficult to answer. If 

j thought is necessarily determination by relation, i.e., if it 

' necessarily goes beyond the object it apprehends, to unite it 

with other objects, it becomes intelligible how it should go 
beyond its own bare identity to apprehend objects, and also 
' how it is just by this going beyond itself that it becomes 

conscious of itself, or returns to itself; so that, in Kant's 
language, the analytic unity of apperception is dependent on 
the synthetic unity. For, if thought is essentially and in 
itself synthetic, we can .understand how it maintains its 
identity in the differences it produces or apprehends, and how 
through them it becomes conscious of itself. 

We have now seen the relation of the different schemata to The schema- 

* tism is virtu- 

the categories and the forms of judgment from which they are tlon orthe^*^' 
derived, and we are in a position to review the whole process of thought ^ 
and understand its meaning. The Schematism is a middle 

I term which is supposed tg^ unite perception and conception 

with a view to knowledge. Such a middle term is made 
necessary by Kant’s analytic view of pure thought, which 
, requires that the intellectual ^functions of unity' should be 

concreted with time,” in order that they may be brought into 
relation with perception. On consideration, however, it appears 
I that the scaffolding which Kant thus erects really hinders us 

J. from seeing the nature of the building he is constructing, 

f For what he really gives us is a disguised refutation of the 

j analytic view of thought with which he started. In the first 

I place, thought, taken as a movement by identity, is yet sup- 

I posed to be essentially judgment, and that in sjoite of the 

I admission that the analytic unity is possible only through the 

I synthetic. Being taken in the form of judgment, thought 

; already involves the three functions of thesis, antithesis, and 
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synthesis: it involves the • idea of a unity which through 

the difference of subject and predicate returns upon itself. In 
this way, it becomes easy to extract from it a number of 
categories, each expressing one of the different phases through 
which thought moves in its affirmation of itself. In the next 
place, this shadowy differentiation, which Kant is never weary 
of declaring to be in itself empty of meaning, is, so to speak, 
substantiated, by reflecting it upon the contents of inner sense 
through its form of time — a process which would be nugatory, 
unless we supposed all the categories in their difference from 
each other as species of apperception to be already derived from 
pure thought ; for all it can possibly explain is a qualification 
of the pure relations of thought by the externality of time, 
which, e,g,, translates the relation of cause and effect into 
invariable sequence. In truth, if we held to the idea of 
thought as pure identity, there would be only one, or at most 
two, ‘ functions of unity ’ to qualify ; and the schematic quali- 
fication of such functions could not produce a multitude of 
categories. Further, if thought needed the aid of the idea of 
time to attain even such an imperfect unity of negative and 
positive, of unity and plurality, as is implied in the ideas of 
Humber and Degree, we could not suppose it to be capable of 
developing the categories of Eelation and Modality (which 
involve higher forms of such a unity) either with or without 
the aid of the idea of time. This, as we have already seen and 
as will be shown more fully in the sequel, is admitted by Kant 
himself in regard to the categories of modality, which express 
the* unity of thought with the object from which it yet dis- 
tinguishes itself. Hence, for him this unity shrinks into an 
unrealisable idea. But it is equally true of the categories of 
relation which express the essentially reflective character of 

It is an uncon- thought, a character which it is vain to suppose that it can 

tion of the acquirc by reference to time, if it has it not in itself. 

abstract ideas 

obliged, therefore, to regard this whole proeess, in 
which thought is gifted with new powers by reference to time. 
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as simply inclicating the by which Kant gets out of the 
false position in which he was placed by his original view of 
thought as in itself j)iirely analytic. It is a refutation of the 
. principles of formal Logic in relation to thought, disguising 

itself as a correction of that Logic in relation to knowledge: 
and its ultimate result is to bring into view the antithetic and 
synthetic movement of intelligence, which formal Logic con- 
ceals. The supposed opposition of pure thought to schematised 
I thought is an illusion. It is true that the unity-in-difference of 

I the intelligence in itself is not equivalent to the unity-in- 

! difference of the intelligence and the intelligible world ; or, in 

; other words, that pure self-consciousness, or the unity of 

objective and subjective self, is not the same thing with the 
unity of self-consciousness as including and presupposing a 
V consciousness of the external world. But Kant’s way of 
taking thought as a bare identity and perception as a bare 
manifold, or the former as purely universal and the latter as 
purely particular, and then looking for a middle term to con- 
nect them, involves an abstraction, which, if he had strictly 
adhered to it, would have made such a middle term impossible. 
On the other hand, when he goes on to substitute for these 
abstractions, the idea of thought as judgment and as therefore 
including in itself a whole series of categories, and the 
idea of perception as the apprehension of individual things 
as such, the middle term becomes unnecessary; for in such 
thought the universal has already particularised itself, and 
in such perception the individual is already the particularised 
universal The great value of Kant’s argument here as dse- 
where lies in this, that it refutes the abstract ways of thinking 
in which it begins. It is an argument which cancels and 
reconstitutes the imperfect premises from which it starts. Nor 
is the value of the instruction it gives t6 us, when viewed in 
this way, essentially lessened by the fact that Kant himself 
never -quite realised the full bearing of his own work, or the 
inconsistency of the end of it with the begimring. What 
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Jacobi says of the thing in itself, that without it we cannot 
get into the Gritigue, and with it we cannot come out of the 
CTiticfiie, is true of almost all Kant’s provisional conceptions/ 
And to appreciate the real meaning and value of his method 
is mainly this — to give him due credit for the process by 
which he leads us to correct our first notions, while not con- 
cealing his imperfect consciousness of what he was doing. 
fnvoMng^^^ In the present case, however, there is something more to be 
which are' ’ saM. Eot, as was Suggested in a previous chapter, Kant him- 

expressed in oa x x 

ScategS general remarks on the categories, especially in 

what he says of the relation of the third category in each 
class to the other two, and again of the relation of the mathe- 
matical to the dynamical categories and principles, does much 
to help us to a better ' metaphysical deduction of the cate- 
gories ’ from the idea of judgment, than that which he himself 
has given. The categories are not, Kant tells us, to be taken 
as unconnected functions of thought, but as a difference of 
elements in the system, as which the understanding reveals 
itself in its characteristic act of judgment. Kow, judg- 
ment, as we have seen, is a process which involves both 
distinction and relation; we might even say, in Kantian 
terms, both analysis and synthesis. It is a process in which 
we can ideally distinguish three stages or nioyements : first, the 
thesis, the simple position or assertion of a thing in which it 
i is referred to itself or set before the mind in its self-identity ; 

|! secpndly,_the antithesis or determination of the t hiri£(^by; d is- 

'■ tinction from, and relation to, other things; and lastly, the 

synthesis or reintegration of the ®l^j^£5ifsjhus differentiated 
' • and related — a synthetic movement of which we become con- 

■ ! scions when we bring into view the unity of thought which 

; underlies all such distinction and relation. Or, to put it other- 

wise, in judgment the mind posits its object, determines it by 
relation, and recognises its unity with itself in this determina- 
; tion ; or, what is the same thing in another point of view, it 

j; recognises the unity of the object with the thought for which 
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it is. Hence, taking judgment as the determination of the real 
as such, or, in Kantian language, the process whereby given 
ideas are brought to the objective unity of apperception/' we 
can trace in it a movement of thought, whereby the real is first 
determined as if it were a thing in itself, with no necessary rela- 
tion to anything but itself ; then, as a law of relation between 
phenomena or things which manifest their nature only in their 
relations ; and finally, as a circle of distinguished and related 
elements, which, therefore, no longer stand in indifferent opposi- 
tion to the thought which distinguishes and relates them, but 
find in it their centre. We may, therefore, define judgment as j 

at once the distinction of objects from, and their relation to I 

each other, and their distinction from, and relation to, the 
thought for which they are, — a definition which is nearly 
equivalent to that given by Kant when he speaks of it as 
a synthesis of the manifold in relation to the unity of the 
self, and when he points out that the ^is' of the copula is the i 

expression of the objective unity of apperception. In fact, it 
is just because the ' is ' of the copula thus indicates the return 
of thought into identity with itself through distinction and j 

relation, that we have in the judgment, what we have still ^ | 

more explicitly in the syllogism, the essential unity of thought, I 

by which it determines its object and itself. | 

Kow, to say that thought is iudgment, and that iudgment is 

' ^ u t) a ways 'involves i 

always synthetic, is to say (1) that thought always involves ; 

these three movements: and (2) that they can never bethIp'reST 5 

which of them • 

separated. In other words, thought, when it becomes fully is made : 

self-conscious, cannot but recognise in itself these three phases, | 

which it is impossible to separate, yet which it is obliged to i 

distinguish. It is obliged to distinguish them ; for its synthetic, ‘ 

necessarily presupposes its thetic, and antithetic, movements : 

yet it cannot separate them ; for each movement is a step in a 

process not of mere change, but of development, i.a., a process i 

in which each stage potentially contains the others, and cannot 

be fully expressed except in relation to the others. Looking 
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at it in the former light, and attending only to the necessary 
distinction of the phases of thought, we may forget that we are 
dealing with the elements which exist only in a process, and 
thus we may naturally be led to treat the three attitudes of 
thought as three orders of categories ; first, categories of simple 
position, i.c., categories which determine an object without ex- 
plicit reference to anything but itself ; secondly, categories of 
reflexion, by which an object is determined as finding its ex- 
planation, its essence or principle, in something else than itself; 
and lastly, categories of ideal unity, by which an object is 
again referred to itself, but only as it is regarded as a monad or 
world of relations which has its ideal centre in itself, or, to put 
it otherwise, only in so far as it is in unity with the thought 
for which it is. On the other hand, when we regard these 
categories as factors or phases in the process of judgment, we 
have to recognise that they cannot be fixed in isolation from 
each other, or, in other words, that we cannot understand the 
categories of simple position and reflexion except in reference 
to the highest category which is always involved in the unity 
of the judgment. And the abstraction which hardens itself 
against this transitional character of the categories and fixes 
them against each other, must end in reducing them either to 
tautology or contradiction. As judgment is synthesis, it cannot 
be fully understood by us except as expressing the unity of 
thought with itself through all the differences it states, or, in 
other words, the unity of the object with itself by negation of 
all its differences from other things and from thought. But 
while the judgment is this /or ms, or, in other words, while it 
cannot be fully understood except in this point of view, it is 
not necessarily this for the individual who judge.s. For, while 
judgment always involves, and even expresses, the highest cate- 
gory, it expresses it only abstractly and imperfectly in the ‘ is ’ 
of the copula, which does not attract attention for itself, but is 
regarded only as a connecting link between the subject and ■ 
predicate. Nay, even the separation of the ‘ is ’ itself is an 
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abstraction which is not often made in actual predication. In 
the judgment the unity of thought remains undeveloped, and 
is, so to speak, subdued to the element it works in. The 
cxiolicit meaning of the judgment is determined by the nature 
of the terms it binds together, and these may or may not 
furnish a matter which is adequate to the form of judgment. 

Thus in a judgment in which a simple quality is asserted to (i) categories 

of simple 

belong to a given object (' This rose is red ’) there is, no doubt, 
a qualification of that object by negation and relation ; for 
' determination is negation,' and ' ciualities are relations in 
disguise ' : but the negation is not made explicit or attended 
to, and the disguise is not thrown off. The judgment, therefore, 
appears to determine the object only as an isolated unit, which 
has no commercimn with anything but itself, and to determine 
it only by a quality which also has no necessary connexion 
with any other quality. It is thus explicitly nothing more 
than the reference of a thing to itself apart from all relation to 
other things. Eelation, indeed, cannot be quite excluded, 
but it appears only in the indifferent form of quantity, in so 
far as the subject in reference to the predicate is thought of as 
one of many actual or possible individuals participating in the 
same quality, and the predicate in reference to the subject as a 
special degree or quantitatively determined modification of a 
given quality. But a quantitative relation is, as Kant points 
out, a relation of homogeneous units which do not require each 
other, i.6., it is a relation which seems not essentially to belong 
to the things related. On the other hand, that which is im- (2) categories 

^ of Relation or 

plicit in such judgment, becomes explicit in judgments wtere ^^etiexion. 
the predicate expresses an essential relation of the subject to 
something else than itself ('This ball is elastic').^ Here the 
abstract copula seems to be elevated into an expression of unity 

^ Note that in tlnQ Prolegomena (§ 19 7io^e), Kant denies that judgments of 
experience can be based on judgments of perception, the predicate of which is 
a secondary quality. This is equivalent to saying that judgments of experi- 
ence imply not only the mathematical but the dynamical principles. 
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in difference, though as yet only an external ox reflective unity, 
ie., a unity of things which are primarily determined as different. 
The subject is determined by relation to that which is other 
than itself, and which yet, as so determined, it presupposes. 
The act of judgment, therefore, does not, as in the judgment of 
simple position, appear to be a gratuitous or arbitrary division 
for our thought of that which is essentially one, but rather to 
express a negative and relative aspect, which belongs to the 
object as such. At the same time, if in this way the difference. 
of the judgment of Eelation is explained, its unity seems to 
break down in contradiction; or the unity of the object with 
itself which is presupposed, seems to disappear in the relativity 
asserted of it. It may be added that the thought which appre- 
hends the relativity seems to move backward and forward, 
between fixed points which it presupposes as given indepen- 
dently. In truth, the form of judgment combines position and 
negation, unity and difference, in a contradictory way, because 
the relativity of the predicate negates the self-reference of the 
object. To make the matter of the judgment adequate to the 
form, it w’ould be necessary that the predicate should express 
the conformity of the subject in its differences and relations 
o^MoSy or principle of unity implied in it. Hence, Hegel 

Ideal Unity, the of judgment is realised only in such judg- 

ments as “ This man is good,” which refers to an ideal principle 
of humanity as manifesting itself in all the special character- 
istics and relations of the individual man, and thus giving him 
the most perfect harmony and unity with himself. In other 
wol’ds, such a predicate alone gives to the copula its full com- 
plement of meaning, as expressing the unity of thought with the 
object which it determines, or, looking at it in the other way, the 
unity of the particular object with its own universal. For the 
reflective or antithetic movement by which thought determines 
its object in relation to other objects, is now, as it were, bent back 
into itself, and reconciled with the immediate reference of the 
object to itself, which is expressed in judgment of mere thesis 
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or position {i.e., in Kant’s judgments of Quality and Quantity). 
And, in this reinstated unity of the object with itself, is also 
expressed its unity with the thought for which it is ; for such 
thought no longer presupposes given objects as points between 
which it moves in apprehending their relations, but the objec- 
tive difl-erence of the correlated elements or objects is viewed 
as itself the expression of an underlying ideal unity. The 
object is now recognised as that in apprehending which thought 
is conscious of its own unity, or as an object in which thought 
can find itself. To put it in Kant’s phrase, the transcendental 
unity of apperception is in such judgments recognised to be 
constitutive of the object. The abstraction, so natural to the 
common consciousness and even to science, by which objects 
are taken as if they existed for themselves without relation to 
the subject, is in such judgments expressly annulled in the 
unity of thought with its object. 

This view of judgment may be made a little clearer by' 
a slightly different mode of statement. If we look at judgment j 
as the act in which perceptions are determined by conceptions, ’ 
it is obvious that we may make any one of the a priori 
conceptions or of their schemata, or any conception that falls 
under them, into the predicate of a judgment. This is done 
by, Kant when he lays down in the principles of the pure 
understanding that all objects of experience have extensive 
and intensive quantity; that they are determined in their 
relations to each other in time (and space) by the categories of 
substance and accident, cause and effect, and reciprocity; and 
that in relation to the consciousness for which they exist, they 
have a certain modality (as hypothetically necessary). But, 
though all such determinations are expressible in judgments, it 
cannot be said that the judgment has a matter adequate to 
its form, except when the predicate expresses an idea, which 
explains at once the distinction and the unity of the elements 
of thought implied in that form; for only then have we an 

idea for which the judgment is the necessary expression. Kow, 

VOL. I. 2 G 
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ideas of quantity and quality do not, as sucli, explain the division 
of subject and predicate in the judgment; and ideas of relation 
do not adequately explain the identity which the judgment 
asserts between them through the copula. Hence judgments 
which have not modal predicates, ix., judgments which do not 
express the unity of the object with the thought for which it 
is, express less than they imply. They are judgments which 
do not explain their own form as judgments; or they are 
judgments made by anticipation. Thus when we say that 
objects of experience are extensive qiianta, the reference of 
quantity as a predicate to, and its distinction from, those 
objects is not explained by their nature as ijiianta. Again, 
when we say that all objects of experience are necessarily 
determined as substances which reveal themselves in accidents, 
or accidents which are referred to substances, we show the 
reason for a reflexion which passes from one side to the other 
of this dual existence, but not yet a reason for the identity of 
the two correlatives, each of which refers us to the other. But 
it is just this identity which is asserted in the judgment. 
Hence even in asserting such a predicate, the form of judgment 
goes beyond its matter, or the matter does not contain in 
itself a reason for this form. From this point of view, there- 
fore, we can justify Kant’s assertion that what judgment 
expresses is, that the relation of its subject and predicate is 
determined by the transcendental unity of apperception. For 
this means that, until we make explicit the relation of tlie 
object to the conscious self for which it is, we have not fully 
or^adequately explained what the judgment asserts.^ In other 
words, so long as by the imedicate the subject of tlie judgment 
is referred to itself, as in judgments of quality and quantity ; 
or, so long as it is merely referred to other objects, as in 
judgments of relation, the judgment does not express all 
it implies. It expresses all it implies only when by the 
predicate the subject is referred to an ideal principle, which 

do not, of course, say that it meant all this for Kant. 
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is regarded as realising itself in the particular existence of the 
subject and constituting its individuality ; for then, the deter- 
mination of the subject by the ideal principle is a determination 
of that subject by itself. 

Now, it is at once obvious that the distinction which Kant How ao 
makes between the mathematical and the dynamical categories thefr^bjecSiTO 
(those with and those without comlatives) corresponds generally and come to be 

^ ^ ® regarded as 

to the distinction between thesis and antithesis, or position and ‘ 
reflexion, which has just been given. “For that distinction 
rests” as he tells lis, “on the fact that the dynamical cate- 
gories have correlates and the mathematical have not;” or, as 
he elsewhere puts it, , the former express a “synthesis of 
different elements which are not homogeneous,” but which, 
for that very reason, “require each other,” so that the one 
cannot be posited without the other, while the latter express a 
“ synthesis of different elements which are homogeneous,” and 
which, therefore, “ do not require each other.”^ It is true that 
under the dynamical categories he includes the categories of 
Modality as well as those of Eelation ; while, on the principles 
just stated, the modal categories are rather to he regarded as 
expressing the conception of ideal or organic unity, the unity 
of an object with itself in all its difference, or, what is the 
same thing, the unity of the object with the thought for which 
it is. But this directly points to that defect of Kant’s theory 
of knowledge, which has been already characterised, viz., that 
he does not admit that the mind ecm find its own unity in its 
object, or bring its object into perfect unity with the thought 
for which it is. Hence, though he holds that objects must be 
capable of being brought into relation with the unity of self, as 
otherwise experience could not exist, he equally holds that as 
given in sense, they are always externally related to that unity. 

Thus the unity of the self is the source of all the principles of 

^This i^s said of the mathematical and dynamical but for our 

present purpose it is not necessary to take note of the distinction of principles 
from categories. (B. 201.) 
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that synthesis by which alone objects can be determined as 
such, but yet the consciousness of self is negatively related to 
the consciousness of objects. This being the case, it would 
seem inevitable that, knowledge itself, as being the relation of 
the object to the subject, should be brought under the category 
of reciprocity. Yet, as being their conscious relation, it neces- 
sarily involves a higher category ; for to be conscious of the 
self and the object in distinction from and relation to each 
other, — and only so can we be conscious of either,— is to see 
them from the point of view of a unity which transcends their 
distinction. This difficulty is partly disguised when the recip- 
rocity in question is taken as a reciprocity prior to knowledge, 
a reciprocity between the subject in itself and the object in 
itself — the latter being the ground of the affections that furnish 
the matter for the activity of the former ; but it necessarily 
reappears as a reciprocity in knowledge between perception 
and conception, consciousness and self-consciousness, unless the 
latter of each of these pairs be taken to include the former as 
an element in itself. ISTow Kant, as we have seen, goes so far 
in this direction that he makes thought or self-consciousness 
reach beyond the consciousness of objects, and exercise a 
spontaneity which is not a mere reaction upon the affections 
that it receives from without. But he insists that in this 
unlimited spontaneity, just because it meets with no obstacle 
which reacts upon it, thought determines no object. It is a 
free movement, bub a free movement in mcuo, where there 
is no atmosphere to sustain the wings of thought, and wliere 
therefore no progress is made.^ The result, therefore, is merely 
the production of idects of objects, which have no objective 
value; ideas which are ideas and nothing more. This opposi- 
tion of thought to knowledge, as transcending it, but not 
transcending it to any purpose, or only to the purpose of 
setting up an ideal of knowledge with which our actual know- 
ledge is incommensurable, makes it difficult for Kant-to deal 
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with the categories of modality which express the relation of 
the object, as known to the mind. And we can only express 
the result he arrives at by saying that that relation is for Ivant 
more than reciprocity, yet less than organic unity : more than 
reciprocity or the relation of independent things, because it is 
a conscious relation ; ie,, a relation of factors which are both m 
consciousness ; and less than organic unity, because the factors 
in consciousness are supposed to be incapable of being reduced 
to identity. Kant’s classification of the modal categories as 
one species of dynamical categories, is, therefore, just one 
indication of his tendency to regard the relation of the mind 
to its object under the same point of view in which he regards 
the relation of one object to another; though, of course, the 
very idea of his Transcendental Deduction involves that the 
relations of the ego to the object can not be brought under the 
categories by which it determines the relation of objects to 
each other. 

It, however, we view the consciousness of self as involving Reasons for 

regarding 

not an analytic but a synthetic unity, and as, indeed, the very 
type of such a unity, we shall be led to correct Kant’s view 
the categories as derived from it ; we shall be led to recognise, 
not only that, without any schematism or reflexion of the unity 
of thought upon the manifold, we can derive from it categories 
both of position and reflexion, of thesis and antithesis, but also 
that these must be recognised as imperfect categories, as 
categories which imply a higher unity than they express. 

And this cannofc mean anything else than that which is shown 
by Hegel, viz., that the idea of organic or ideal unity neces- 
sarily arises, whenever we make clear what is involved in the 
unity of thought with itself in any determination of its objects. 

Every other category is an imperfect representation of this 
category, or a stage in its development ; and to take any other 
category as a final explanation, or as the principle of a final 
explanation, of anything is to fossilise thought at one stage of 
its movement. Every other category implies something it 
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does not explain, and therefore must break down in contra- 
diction, if it is taken as absolute, i.c., as the ultimate truth of 
t lings. For the intelligence cannot rest in its progressive 
fefinition or determination of any object, till it finds its own 
unity in that object. 

ISS, »t self-con- 

iSaS".; “ analytic, Kant's schematism of the categories is 

th. categoric, no longer needed to give them synthetic value. Its value now 
is that it points to the conditions of the application of the 
categories as principles of knowledge. For, as I have already 
said, the unity-in-difference of pure self-consciousness in itself 
IS different from the unity-in-difference of self-consciousness 
and the consciousness of the world of objects in space and 
ime. he categones may, therefore, be regarded as the pre- 
dicates in the primary judgments of knowledge or experience 
y which objects are determined in relation to the self and so 
as the judgments that are implied in all other judgments. 

a us means that the determination of these objects by the 
categories is presupposed in all other determination of them 
though_ It may not need to be explicitly recognised in such 
cleterminatmn. Hence, Kant has no sooner got his categories 
schematised, and so made available for the determination of 
objects than he proceeds to consider the judgments of know- 
edge fiom the other side, and to show that the objects of our 
sensible perceptions as known in space and time must neces- 
sarily be subsumed under these categories, in order to be 
eimined cis objects. Or, to put it in Kant’s language the 
synthesis of imagination, by which images of perception are 
formed must necessarily be conformable to the whole system of 
he categories and must be recognised as so confoimable, if 
Ob ects are to be known as such. The discussion of this thesis 
will form the subject of the following chapters. 


CHAPTER YL 


THE SYSTEM OF THE PRmCIPLES OF PURE UNDERSTANDING. 

rjlHE principles of the pure understanding are the uniYersal 

judgments in relation to objects of experience which it SlSSiSer- 
becomes possible to make, if we are authorised to apply the 
schematised categories to the data of perception. Here, there- 
fore, Kant starts from the point of view of perception, as in 
dealing with the schemata he started from the point of view 
of conception. There he had to consider how the categories, 
as conceptions of objects in general, could be translated into 
conceptions of objects in time. Here he has to consider how 
it is possible actually to apply these conceptions to perceptions. 

And the general answer given is, that it is possible because it 
is necessary, i,e., because it is only through the application of 
these conceptions that perceptions can give rise to experience, 
in the sense of a knowledge of objects. 

As usual, Kant begins by going back to Logic, and again Kant’s con- 

^ o ^ trast between 

pointing the antithesis between thinking and knowing. Think- of 
ing, as a purely analytic process of judging, is tied down to the p?incipes uf 
law of identity ; and its highest principle is that no conception 
taken as a subject can have a predicate which is its negation, 
or which is the negative of any element contained in it. This 
is a principle which has nothing to do with the matter of 
thought, or with the way in which that matter has come into 
our minds. It is therefore no positive, but only a negative, 
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e conception of that 
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beyond particular perceptions, just in so far as such general 
principles express the conditions under which objects are 
known through these perceptions. this way a pTiori 

synthetic judgments are possible, if we bring the formal condi- 
tions of perception a priori, the synthesis of imagination and 
the necessary unity of such synthesis in a transcendental 
apperception, into relation with the possibility of empirical 
knowledge. Por we are entitled to "’say that the conditions of 
the possilility of experience are conditions also of the possibility 
of the objects of experience^ and that the synthetic a priori 
judgments which express those conditions have objective 
validity. 

Of the distinction here made between analysis and synthesis Reiatioaoftiie 

Schematism to 

enough has been already said. It is Kant’s great error that, 
failing to apprehend the essential relativity of thought, as u&sLnd-^ 
implied in the categories of Quantity and Quality and ex- 
pressed in the categories of Eelation, he sharply separates 
analysis from synthesis, thought that abides with its object 
from thought that goes beyond it. Hence relativity is sup- 
posed to be due only to the reflexion of thought upon the forms 
or matter of sense ; and this finally involves the consequence 
that the distinction of the relative elements can never be over- 
come. Holding to this view, thought is conceived as by its 
unity (inasmuch as that unity takes the form of judgment) 
supplying forms of synthesis for possible perceptions — which, 
however, apart from actual perceptions, have no objective 
validity. In this way. the necessary relation of the pure 
consciousness of self to the eonsciousness of the world, takes 
the appearance of the relation of an empty unity, which has, 
however, a variety of forms, to a blind or unintelligible matter, 
which, however, is determined by the forms of space and time. 

At this point we have to bring in Kant’s view of imagination, 
as a blind synthetic activity which is implied in perception, and 
in virtue of which perception is in pre-established harmony 
^A, 154, 158; B. 193, 197. 
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with the conscious activity of conception. But the reason 
why these two activities are in pre-established harmony 4s, as 
we have seen, that it is the same activity which is implied in 
both, though in the one case it acts blindly and in the other 
consciously. Hence the relative difference of perception and 
conception, and at the same time their necessary reference to 
each other; and hence also the possibility of escaping the 
dilemma in which we are involved when we represent the 
principles of the understanding either as already present in 
perception, (in which case they would be useless) or as not so 
present (in which case they would be impossible of application). 
On this enough has been already said. Here we have only to 
recall the imperfection of Kant’s statement of the organic unity 
of consciousness with self-consciousness, an imperfection which 
arises from his treating both perception and conception as if 
they could be determined in themselves, apart from the 
distinction and relation into which they are brought in the 
judgment. As so taken, they necessarily tend to lose their 
meaning, and to shrink into mere abstractions of unity and 
difference ; and this leads to an attempt to mediate externally 
between the two terms. In this mediation, on the one hand, 
it is shown how the categories get schematised in relation to 
time, in order to be applied to objects; and, on the other hand, 
it is shown that the manifold of perception must be combined 
into images, which are capable of being brought under the 
principles of the pure understanding and so determined in 
relation to objects. The first of the two points we have 
already discussed, and we have seen that the Schematism 
conceals, under the appearance of an external determination of 
the categories in relation to time, the truth that pure thought 
loses its meaning unless it he taken as a movement of deter- 
mination — a movement of differentiation and integration, 
culminating in the transparent unity in difference of self- 
consciousness, which therefore contains in itself a whole^ystem 
of categories for the determination of objects. Here we have 
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to deal with the other aspect of the question, that the manifold 
of perception must be brought together in a synthetic unity 
which is conformable to the system of categories ; since other- 
wise it cannot be made to yield a consciousness of objects 
which can be united with the consciousness of self. 

hTow, in proving this thesis, Kant speaks in the first instance Nature of 

Kant’s Deduc- 

as if perceptions of objects were presented to us altogether 
apart from that conscious process in which they are determined tyMch?^on- 
by the categories. But the effect of his argument is to show owSp^emLs. 
that they are not presented as perceptions of objects except 
through this very determination. The essential difficulty of 
following his argument is, however, just this ; that the former 
mode of speech, as it necessarily elevates that element which it 
isolates into a res comjpleta, seems to give to the perception by 
itself all that afterwards can come to it from the conception, 
and to make the subsumption of the former under the latter 
unnecessary. This characteristic of the proof according to 
which it, so to speak, transforms and reconstitutes its own 
premises, is often referred to by Kant, though perhaps he does 
not keep it so steadily before him as might be desired. 

The following passage is one of those in which this '' turning 
movement ” of Kant’s dialectic is most clearly expressed. 

'' Eeason, taken as a whole, in its merely speculative use, 
does not contain a single directly synthetic judgment based 
upon conceptions. For, from Ideas of reason, as we have 
shown ” (ie., in the Dialectic), '' we cannot derive any synthetic 
judgments which have objective validity : and though it is 
different with the conceptions of the understanding, by aill of 
which we can establish secure principles for the determination 
of objects, yet we cannot derive these principles from the con- 
ceptions directly, but only indirectly through the reference of 
these conceptions to something which is quite contingent, 
namely, possiUe experience. If it be presupposed that some- 
thing* is given as object of possible experience, then these 
principles can be seen to be apodictically certain ; but in them- 
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selves by a direct a priori process of thought, they cannot be 
known at all. Thus, it is impossible to prove the proposition, 
that everything that happens has its cause, directly out of these 
given conceptions. Hence that principle is no dogma, though 
in another point of view, viz., when we consider it in reference 
to the one sphere in which it can possibly be applied, 
experience, it can be shown to be apodictically certain. If, 
therefore, we call it a principle [G-riuidsatz] and not du dogma 
[Lehrsatz], and that in spite of the fact that it requires proof, 
this title finds its justification in the strange peculiarity 
attaching to it, viz., that it makes possible the very experience 
which furnishes the basis for its own proof, and that in such 
experience it must always be presupposed.’’ ^ 

S^^riencebe The Ml explanation of this method must be postponed till 
deduction of wc reach the Analogies of Experience, for it is in special refer- 

the principles 

poSibiuty? Hume’s criticism of the principle of causality that 

Ambiguity in generally, as in the above passage, explains his own 
.argument, Here, however, it is necessary to point out the 

main ambiguity which is apt to trouble us throughout. How, 
we are apt to say, can experience prove the principle of its own 
possibility ? Does this mean that, if we analyse our particular 
experience, we find certain principles contained in it ? Is it 
possible that particular experiences should yield principles 
more general than the experiences from which they were 
derived ? Kant answers, no ; our particular experiences cannot 
directly yield universal principles. They can yield such prin- 
ciples only indirectly, when we regard them '"in a certain 
point of view,” Le,, when we consider how it is possible for us 
to have such particular experiences. So to consider them, is 
to bring them into relation to the conscious self which has 
them, and which can have them only if. they are capable of 
being combined with the consciousness of self. This combina- 
tion, however, is possible only as they are determined by the 
principles of the pure understanding. It appears, therefore, 
^A. 737 ; B. 765. 
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that, when he says that oiir particular experiences do not 
themselves imply the universal principles in question, Kant is 
speaking of those particular experiences not as they really are, 
but as they would be if they were not determined by the prin- 
ciples of the pure understanding. Eeally, as the experience of 
a conscious self, the perception of the particular is an experi- 
ence which implies the determination of the particular by the 
universal; though it does not necessarily imply that the 
universal as such, in distinction from the particular, has been 
made the object of thought. It is, indeed, a confusion of these 
two things, viz., a confusion of the ^presence of the universal 
principle in our determination of the particulars, with the ex^Mcit 
consciousness oi the universal principle as such, that most often 
leads to the denial of the former. But there is no necessary 
connexion between the two ; for, just as, in our ordinary 
consciousness of objects, we overlook their relation to the 
conscious self, so also we overlook the determination of the 
objects by universal principles which is implied in that relation. 
Hence, our first view of objects is abstract and imperfect; 
because it leaves out of account an important factor, which in 
reality is always jDresent in our determination of these objects. 
This, however, does not mean that we really can empty our 
objective consciousness of all relation to the self, and of the 
principles involved in such relation, but merely that we can, 
and do, omit to attend to them. But it is not less true that 
thought has been at work in the constitution of an intelligible 
experience, although we may ignore its activity. In this point 
of view, Kants deduction of the principles of pure under- 
standing as conditions of possible experience means simply that 
he calls our attention to the elements presupposed in such an 
experience. In doing so, however, he shows that our previous 
experience was not what we had supposed it to be, a conscious- 
ness of the particular as given in sense without any determina- 
tion by the universal. He shows, in fact, that an experience 
which takes such a view of itself, is imperfectly self-conscious, 
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and that it could not have been even that consciousness of the 
particular which it knows itself to be, if it had not been more. 
But this implies, that, if we reduce ordinary experience to the 
level of its own view of itself, we must take away from it much 
that it seems to have. If it supposes itself to be a bare con- 
sciousness of the particular apart from the universal, it has to 
be pointed out that the bare particular as such is no object at 
all, but is merely an unrelated something of which nothing can 
be said. If it supposes itself to be a mere consciousness of the 
data of sense, it has to be pointed out that the data of sense 
are sensations and not perceptions. In this way what, 
regarded from one side, is the process of clothing or investing 
the sensible particular with determinations which are not seen 
to belong to it tiU it is viewed as an object for a conscious 
subject, regarded from the other side is the unclothing or 
divesting the same sensible particular of determinations which 
it has usurped, but to which it had no title, no title 
in its own right or except as being such an object. Kow, it is 
this last aspect of the process which Kant seems most often to 
■leave out of view, or at least it is the aspect to which he is less 
careful of giving prominence. And it is his omission so to 
insist upon it that seems to deprive his argument of due weight 
■ and to expose him to the dilemma above mentioned. Tor the 
moment we regard the perception as having a character of its 
own, apart from any determination by the conceptions under 
which it is to be subsumed, we seem to make that subsumption 
either useless, or impossible. 

Thisambigu- We may bcst explain the defect of Kant's statement by 

ity is partly 

SS^ionof'* not always keep separate and distinct the 

prinSpie^r® two things which we have jixst been distinguishing ; the use of 

ordinary ex- . , , . . ^ . , 

periencemth Certain Cl principles in common experience, and the con- 

use of them in iisc of them in science, which presupposes that they have 

been separated by reflexion from the particulars to which they 
have been applied, and that they have thus been made objects 
of special attention. Yet the ground for the distinction is 
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clearly stated by Kant himself. According to the principles of 
the Transcendental Deduction of the Categories, the pure con- 
ceptions may be regarded as supplying the primary predicates 
in the judgments of experience, predicates which are pre- 
supposed in all further determination of its objects. But this, 
of course, does not mean that in our first consciousness of 
objects we clearly recognise them as qualified and quantified 
substances, which in all their changing states are determined 
by la^vs of causality and reciprocity. Kant’s principles of the 
pure understanding are not present to the ordinary empirical 
consciousness, any more than the principles of grammar are 
present to everyone who can give expression to his ideas in 
language. The kind of consciousness to which such principles 
are present in their abstract’ form, and in which they are 
deliberately used as guides in the scientific investigation of 
phenomena, is a result of reflexion. When, therefore, Kant 
says that our intelligence is itself a system, but in its pure 
use in which it operates with mere concej)tions, it is only a 
system of inquiry according to principles of unity for which 
experience must furnish all the matter,” ^ he is speaking of the 
pure conceptions as supplying guiding principles for the 
method of science. And he is contending simply that the con- 
sciousness that separates the categories from experience, will 
find in them and in the conceptions based on them, not means 
for the discovery of another world of things in themselves, but 
only principles by which the experience from which they have 
been abstracted may be tested, corrected, and raised into the 
form of science. Science, in fact, differs from the ordinar}' 
consciousness just ip. this, that it uses the principles pre- 
supposed in experience to transform and reconstitute experience-. 
The ordinary consciousness involves these principles, and uses 
them constantly to determine and relate its objects, but without 
ever bringing them distinctly before it as objects of thought, or 
even becoming aware of their existence as general principles. 
lA. 738 ; B. 766. 
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Locke con.ld easily demonstrate that the child knows nothing 
of a principle of causality, though it constantly explains 
particular changes by reference to preceding conditions, and 
even begins to reject its first explanations as inadequate and to 
look for others. When, therefore, Kant treats the categories 
as the primary predicates in the judgments of experience, he 
does not mean that we actually use such abstract categories as 
predicates in our first judgments ; any more than in saying that 
all experience of objects implies the conscious identity of the 
self for which they are objects, he means that in our ordinary 
experience we think of that identity as the principle which 
determines objects as such. It is a “ transcendental reflexion '' 
which teaches us that apart from the conscious unity of the self, 
there could be no consciousness of a world of objects ; and it is 
a " transcendental reflexion equally which teaches us that every 
judgment of experience is, in Kant’s language, determined in 
relation to all the '' functions of unity ” which we recognise 
as the categories. Though holding by the a ;prior% Kant 
altogether rejects the theory of innate ideas ; ^ nor does he ever 
suppose that in our first consciousness we have the universal 
brought before us as a special object of attention, but only that 
it is presupposed in the consciousness of the particular. Thus, 
we do not begin with a conception of space in its unity and 
infinity and then localise objects in it, but in localising objects 
with reference to each other we presuppose space as one and 
unlimited. In like manner we do not first predicate of our 
perceptions those conceptions in virtue of which they become 
for. us perceptions of definite intelligible objects, but we pre- 
siix3pose these predicates in all our particular judgments about 

iSee especially R. I. 444; H. VI. 37 ; where, in answer to Eberliard, Kant 
contends that all our ideas are acquired, but that there is, in the language of 
law, an acqiiisitio orvjinaria in the case of the ideas of space and time'and the 
pure conceptions of the understanding : in so far as “ the formal ground of the 
possibility ” of these ideas lies in our sensibility and our understanding. But 
this implies that these ideas must be used in experience before they are 
reflected on, or made the special objects of attention, and therefore before they 
are stated in their generality. 
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objects. Hence, the reflective consciousness, which goes back 
upon the primary principles for the determination of objects and 
in them finds the means of correcting our first judgments, is a 
thing quite different from that consciousness of these principles 
which is involved in the fact that objects exist for us as such; yet 
the former consciousness is only the recognition of what is pre- 
supposed in the latter; and Kant could fairly say that we find 
the principle of causality in our experience only because we 
have put it there in the primary exercise of our intelligence.^ 
We must, therefore, recognise that, when Kant is showing the 
necessity of the determination of perceptions by conceptions 
with a view to experience, ie,, to that consciousness of objects 
which relates them to the conscious self, he is not directly 
justifying the man of science in the use of principles of the 
understanding; he is justifying an application of these prin- 
ciples which is already implied in the empirical matter with 
which the man of science deals. Hence, the problem of experi- 
ence will need a different solution, according as we regard it 
as referring to the former or to the latter application of the 
categories. If it be asked what authorises the man of science 
to apply his principles; what is the suggestion or guiding thread 
which he can find in experience for such application, Kant's 
answer must be that the matter of experience, as a comscious- 
ness of objects, already involves these principles, and that in 
using them to put the question to experience, we are only 
testing experience by its own fundamental constitutive ideas. 
But if it be asked, what then authorises that first unreflective 
application of conceptions to perceptions, which is involved •in 
all experience, his answer is to be found in the doctrine of the 
pre-established harmony of perception and conception, and 
ultimately in the doctrine of the identity of the principles of 
unity in both. In fact, as we have seen, the ideal priority of 
perception to conception is not to be understood as if the percep- 
tion W0>re present, in the character which it has for the conscious 
^A. 196; B. 241. 
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self who determines it by conceptions, befoi’e the process of 
such determination begins. A datum of sense can be a per- 
ception, the consciousness of an object, only for the self that 
thus determines it; and though the consciousness of this 
determination “ may be often very weak, so that we recognise 
it only in the result and not in the activity itself,” ^ yet without 
it a consciousness of objects is impossible. Hence, if we trace 
back experience to its earliest form, we shall still find it to be a 
consciousness of an objective world which, as such conscious- 
ness, is determined by universal principles, principles which 
reflexion detects to be the categories. But our first synthesis, 
by means of the categories, by no means implies such reflexion, 
though the imperfection of the result of our first synthesis 
gradually awakens it. In this way, the scientific consciousness 
arises out of the ordinary empirical consciousness, wdien the 
mistakes and contradictions of the latter force it to go back 
upon the principles of its constitution, and so, by definition of 
these principles, to strike into what Kant calls ‘"the secure 
path of science.” Still, though the correction of ordinary ex- 
perience by science with its clear consciousness of its own 
principles, is only a correction of experience by itself, we must 
be careful to distinguish the sense in which it is said that 
ordinary experience rests upon these principles, from the sense 
in which scientific knowledge rests upon them. 

lan^ilge How, docs Kant always keep this distinction in view ? 

betrays this That lie saw it, is obvious enough from passages that have 

ambiguity. ^ ^ ^ 

already been quoted ; but there are other passages in which he 
secerns to lose sight of it. Thus, he recognises that an idea 
which cannot be united with the “ I think ” is for us as good 
as nothing, and he demands conformity to the unity of self- 
consciousness, and so to the categories, as the condition without 
which nothing can enter into the sphere of intelligence ; but he 
does not seem always to recognise that perception, as having 
entered that sphere, is already determined by conception. He 

^A. lot. 
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seems to draw a line of distinction between what is caiKibU of 
being united to the ''I think/’ and what is so united; as if the 
former, though an actual perception, were still in the condition 
ill vsThich it would be for a subject that did not think or bring 
its* perceptions under conceptions. And this error leads 
almost necessarily to another, viz., the error of supposing that 
the determination of perception by conception comes into play 
only when the conception, or the principle based upon it, is 
consciously used, as it is used by the scientific man, as a 
guiding principle for discovery. It is thus that we may 
explain how in the Prolegomena Kant could speak of judg- 
ments of perception, as if perception could apprehend particular 
facts, or make judgments in relation to particular objects, 
altogether apart from the determination of sense by concep- 
tions ; and as if the latter came in only when the judgment 
was “ viewed as determined ” by one of the categories, i.e,, 
when the a loriori principle involved in the judgment was 
reflected on. If this is not to be explained by the popular 
character of the Prolegomena, and by its special regressive 
method,^ it involves a confusion between that conscious use of 
the principles of pure understanding, which is necessary if 
ordinary experience is to be raised to the form of science, and 
that use of them which is necessary to the constitution of 
ordinary experience itself, i.e., to any consciousness of objects 
as such. • 

If we set aside this confusion, it becomes evident that science 

already in- 

science is distinguished from ordinary experience just by the 
fact that it has a definite method ; and this means that it has howlv^' 

... Ill not carried so 

made a “ transcendental regress upon the principles that are far back as 

T . . . Kant’s regress. 

presupposed in ordinary experience, a regress which is similar 
in kind to that which Kant himself makes in the Criticjiie, 
though not carried so far. For the process of reflexion, which 
enables us to recognise that the principles of the understand- 

^ Which starts with the principles of science and works backward to their 
conditions. Of., however, what is said above, p, S76 seg. 
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ing are presupposed in our ordinary consciousness of objects 
and events, only needs to be carried a little further to reveal 
that the unity of the self is presupposed in all our conscious- 
ness of the world through these principles. And if it is a 
legitimate inference from the former regress that these ptin- 
ciples may be used to remould our ordinary experience and 
elevate it to the form of . science, it is equally a legitimate 
inference from the latter that the idea of the unity of the self, 
as underlying the consciousness of an objective world, may be 
used to re-interpret that consciousness even in its scientific 
form, and raise it to the form of philosophy. And this, in 
fact, is what Kant does when he shows that the objects of 
experience are phenomena or existences for a self ; though he 
finally destroys the value of this demonstration : first, by main- 
taining the old dualism in relation to the subject in itself and 
the thing in itself, and, secondly, by refusing to complete the 
philosophical transformation of science which is the necessary 
conseq[uence of the new view of its principle of unity, 
fusion of the The ultimate explanation of the defect of Kant’s statement 

transcenden- . *11.1 n .t * • • 

withTpsycho ’witli whicli we are already lamiliar, viz., his supposition 

of^th?|Si? regress by which the fundamental princixiles of know- 

out of ledge are discovered, takes us back to subjective data given in 

pendent 

factors. sense, and to a subjective process of the determination of these 
data. Kow, as we have seen, no such regress upon the elements 
out of which objeotive experience was constituted, is possible. 
If we attempt to go back to sensation without thouglit, we 
extinguisli perception as well as conception, i.c,, we abstract 
from the matter determined in an intelligible experience as 
well as from the form that determines it ; for the unity of the 
sensitive life cannot be said to contain the one any more tliaii 
the other. On the other hand, if the transcendental regress is 
a process in which by reflexion we become conscious of the 
principles involved in an intelligible experience, we are not in 
it going hack upon independent factors out of whicli experi- 
ence was constructed, so as to catch these factors in a simpler 
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form than that in which they appear in experience. We are 
simply showing tliat that experience could not be vjhat it 
seems to itself unless it were morCy and are thus bringing it to 
recognise factors in itself which it did not formerly recognise. 

But Kant seems to fluctuate between these two conceptions of 
the transcendental regress; and wdrile, according to the last 
mentioned view of it, he recognises that our perceptions are 
what they are for us through their determination by concep- 
tions, he seems to himself, according to the first-mentioned 
view of it, to be discussing the process by which perceptions, 
as mere data of sense, are for the first time brought under 
determination by conceptions. But, as mere data of sense are 
not even elements in an intelligible experience, Kant is driven 
to attribute to them, as the matter to which the pure concep- 
tions have to be applied, a determination which they can have 
only in a consciousness determined by conceptions, and thus to 
stultify his own arguments. For when they are thus con- 
ceived, they have already the determination which he would 
prove them to need ; and by making this determination explicit, 
w^hat he does is to show, not how experience is possible, but only 
how experience is tp be raised into the form of science. If, 
however, we set aside this misunderstanding and take the 
transcendental deduction in its true sense, its whole purport is 
to show that common experience more than it knows; and 
that, therefore, if we take its own view of itself as true, we 
must strip it of much that it claims, and must, in fact, reduce 
it to a mere flux of sensation out of which no intelligible con- 
sciousness could be made. If we allow it what it '‘hath,” we 
must give it more ; if we admit that it "hath not ” more than 
it supposes, we must take from it even that which it " seemeth 

to have.”* n we take 

away the 

It appears, then, that the system of pure conceptions or 

1 i_ * T I * 1 T7^ j_ i_ * * T CITCC tiO <1 cllB-OS 

schematised conceptions which Kant presents to us, is simply a of sensations*. 

if we reflect on 

systematic account of the principles of the scientific conscious- them, we raise 
ness as he found it exemplified especially in the works of Kewton; scfenc^^ 
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and Kanfs proof of these principles is that when we regard 
ordinary experience from the point of view of the self for 
which it is, we cannot explain it except by aid of the whole 
system of these principles. On the one hand, therefore, if we 
remove the principles, and take ordinary experience as what it 
is conscious of being, it falls together like a house of cards. 
And, on the other hand, if we admit the principles, ordinary ex- 
perience must be remoulded by them, and the world of experience 
will thus become for us what it is to the scientific conscious- 
ness; or, in other words, all particular experiences will be 
regarded as elements which have to find their place in relation 
to other experiences according to the scientific idea of the 
order of nature. 

Themathema- The elements of the scientific idea of nature are expressed 

tical and 

pScipief mathematical and dynamical principles. The former 

mSg a include the principles of the Axioms of ;percepio7i and of the 
tin^ion Anticipations of sense-perception ; the latter include the prin- 
the AmJiogies^ ciples of the Analogies of experience and the Postidates of 
empirical thinking} If, however, we examine closely Kant's 
explanations of this classification, we find it admits of simpli- 
fication. For the Postulates of empirical thought are said 
not to contain any determination of the objects of experience 
as such, but only of their relation to our faculties of knowledge. 
But this relation does not form part of the scientific view of 
objects at all. Science, like the ordinary consciousness, still 
abstracts from the relation of objects as such to the mind, and 
it is only the transcendental regress itself which brings that 
relation into view. Whether the consideration of this relation 
does, or, as Kant maintains, does not, bring any new qualifica- 
tions of the object, we need not at present coiisider. At any 
rate it is a qualification with which it is the business of philo- 
sophy, and not of science, to deal. When, therefore, Kant says 
that the mathematical principles exhibit ^'the conditions of 

^ I translate Anschmmg by perception^'' and Wahrnehmnng by 
ceptlon^"*^ wherever there is any danger of confusion. 
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loercqDtion in view of possible experience/" while the dynamical 
principles exhibit the '' conditions of the existence of the 
objects of a possible empirical perception/" he does not express 
his thought precisely. For the question of the existence of 
objects in the sense of their actuality as distinguished from, yet 
related to, thought, is a question of modality; and it arises only 
when we ask whether the objects, which we have hitherto 
treated as things in themselves, have, or have not, an existence 
independent of, or in any way distinguishable from, our con- 
sciousness of them ; and how they can have such independence, 
or be thus distinguished, consistently with their existence being 
an existence for a thinking self? In other words, Kant has 
under this head to consider the possibility of the existence, as 
objects, of phenomena which, as phenomena, are essentially 
objects for us. As, however, the answer to this question is, 
that we can determine objects as existing only so far as 
we combine their phenomena, with each other in one general 
context of experience by means of the Analogies, the 
Analogies also are regarded as principles which condition 
the existence of objects of experience. Immediately, however, 
the function of the Analogies is only to determine phenomena 
as essentially related to each other in one context of experience, 
so that one of them cannot be posited without the others ; 
while the mathematical principles merely determine the quanti- 
tative conditions under which one must be added to another, 
if they are so added. As regards each of these determinations, 
we can ask the transcendental question how the object comes to 
be so determined /cr us, and in each case the answer must be that 
it is so determined only because the synthetic process of deter- 
mination by which the object comes to exist for us, is controlled 
by certain principles, and that . the recognition that it is so 
controlled is involved even in our simplest consciousness of the 
object. 

Kant treats the three classes of principles which in their 
combination make up the scientific idea of nature almost as if 


The relation of 
the three 
classes of prin- 
ciples thus 
distinguished. 
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Iney were co-ordinate elements of that idea. In so doing he 
is sufficiently in accord with the idea of science as it was 
exemplified in the work of Kewton and his successors. It 
has, however, been pointed out in the first chapter of the 
Introduction, that the transcendental regress in which science 
begins did not, in the first instance, bring into view the 
dynamical, but only the mathematical synthesis ; and that 
there was a time in the history of science when the principles 
of such synthesis were regarded as in themselves a sufficient 
guide to scientific investigation. As, in our first consciousness 
of the world, we direct our attention mainly to the external 
relations of things as outside of each other in space, and coexistent 
or successive in time, and pay little or no regard to any deeper 
reason for such relations or any causal or reciprocal determina- 
tion which may be implied in them, so the earliest science 
brings to light only the mathematical or quantitative synthesis 
by which things are added to each other, and does not reflect 
on any necessity of their connexion. The transition by which 
the idea of physical causation has in modern times become the 
guiding principle of science, was, therefore, an important step 
in advance, involving, as it did, a new consciousness of the 
relativity and connexion of the changing phenomena, the 
succession or coexistence of which could no longer be regarded 
as ultimate facts, or as sufficiently explained by the mathe- 
matical synthesis. Kant recognises this step, in so far as lie 
discovers that the dynamical synthesis is below and beyond the 
mathematical, and that it is necessary to explain the deter- 
mination of objects in space and time as such. And lie 
himself shows the way to a still further synthesis, in so far as 
he makes a transcendental regress upon the unity of the 
conscious self, as a principle which underlies both the mathe- 
matical and the dynamical synthesis; though, as has been said, 
he uses this principle only to determine the objects of 
experience as phenomenal. 
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have seen, in the fifth chapter of this Book, in what J 
way Kant was led to schematise the categories of^ 
Quantity and Quality, as respectively Kumber and Degree. 2 
Such schematism was necessary because he started from the 
presupposition that unity and plurality, position and negation, 
could not be combined in pure thought, ' He had, indeed, 
spoken in the metaphysical Deduction of the categories, as if 
the third category, in which these pairs of opposites were 
united — the category of Totality in Quantity and of Limitation 
in Quality, — were in some sense the product of pure thought, 
and therefore derivable from the analytic judgment. But as 
he comes closer to the problem, he finds that such categories 
imply a synthesis, which is possible for us only through the 
intermediation of the idea of time. It is this idea which enables 
us to bring together terms which in pure thought start asunder 
as absolute opposites. On the other hand, though the idea of 
Time enables us to bring these oj)posites together, it is only 
under certain limitations that it does so. It does not enable 
us finally to reconcile thejn or resolve them into elements of 
one conception, but only to produce a relative synthesis, a com- 
bination in which the elements still repel each other, and so 
give Aise to an infinite series. Accordingly, Totality, as the 
synthesis of Unity and Plurality, takes the form of Number, 
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a synthesis of separate units in a whole which is never 
complete ; and Limitation, as the unity of Eeality and Nega- 
tion, takes the form of Degree, i.c., a synthesis by which different 
elements of reality, which are negatively related to each other 
are combined in a real being, which yet always is ca- parte mgatil 
dways defined by reference to a reality beyond it, and 
which never reaches a position that excludes negation, and 
a determination which is self-determination. In fact, the 
conceptions of TotaKty and Limitation, as the perfect syntheses 
of those opposed elements, are now seen to arise out of the 
contrast between the analytic unity of p%m thought, which is 
one with itself because in it the opposing elements are not 
brought together at all, and the syntlutie unity of schematised 
thought, which contains an unsolved contradiction. These 
conceptions are really J&aa, which are unrealisable by the 
understandmg, either in thought or in knowledge : Ideas which 
serve to point out the phenomenal character of the objects of 
cnowledge, without enabling us to determine the noumenal 
reality we o|)pose to them. 

General pur- rni • i . 

statement, however, takes us beyond the point 
Mathematm^^ the justificSl FliTTfpii 

we knoir iwT:::^...^ 

0 piove that all such objects are extensive quanta, and a^ain 
that, as qualitatively determined, they are intensive q^ucnta^ 

In making such universal statements, we are obviously .oin. 
beymid what can be given in particular sensation or perceptio; 
and stating certain conditions under which alone sni peLp’ 
toons or sensations can be combined with self-consciou.sness 
ow, the Transcendental Deduction was a proof of the .general 
proposition that nothing can be so combined except in so far as 
is elements aip put together into an image of perception in 
onformity with aprzon conceptions, and in so far as the per 
eeptions so constituted are recognised as conforming to s^ch 
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conceptions. The Deduction of each special principle of pure 
understanding, accordingly, can lie only in the proof that it in 
particular is one of the functions essential to this process, in 
view of some special characteristic of our experience. In other 
words, taking the different characteristics which belong to our 
experience of objects in time and space, we have to ask how 
such experience can be my experience, i.e., can be united with 
my consciousness of self. For, while the conceptions of the 
objects of such experience, taken in abstraction from this unity 
(i.e., from the fact that they are hnoion objects), might not give 
ground for the assertion of any principle that goes beyond the 
particular experience itself, it is Kant’s contention that, w^hen 
we correct this abstraction, and observe that they are known 
objects, or objects for a conscious self, we are obliged to go 
beyond the particular, and lay down a principle which is 
absolutely universal, Le., which holds good for all objects of 
possible experience. 

How are we to apply this view to the principle that 
objects of experience arc extensile quanta ? The answer which ^®cepS! 

Kant gives is simply that we can reach the proof of this 
principle by considering that all such objects are objects of 
perception, and that, as such, they are apprehended as existing 
in space and time. Kow, the perception of an object as in 
space and time, as here and now, is possible only in so far as 
the ‘‘here” is determined in relation to other “ heres ” and the 
“now ” in relation to other “ nows.” The particular time can- 
not be taken as a moment cut off from all other times, or the 
particular place as a point cut off from all other places; in 
fact, such points and moments are merely limits in the con- 
tinuity of space and time, while every perceivable space or 
time is a q^uantum, exclusive of other spaces and times, but con-^ 
tinuous with them. It is a “ here,” which may be divided into 
many “ heres ” ; a “ now,” which may be divided into many 
“nows”; and, on the other hand, it is necessarily taken as 
itself included, if we may so express it, in the one great 
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“ Here ’’ and How '' of Space and Time. But liow then can 
a particular space or time be perceived ? In the Aesthetie the 
answer was given, that it can be perceived only as a special 
limitation of Space or Time. Space and Time are thus sup- 
posed to be '' infinite given wholes,” which are received into 
the passive mind through perception, and in which objects 
are given as occupying definite places and times. But this 
answer was merely provisional; for space and time are not 
given wholes with reference to which objects could be defined, 
or m w’hich they could be perceived as parts. Even in the 
Aesthetic they are declared to be mere forms of the relations of 
possible perceptions, a view of them quite inconsistent with the 
idea that they could be given as complete wholes determined 
in themselves, apart from any synthetic activity of the mind 
to which they are presented. And, indeed, if we try to think 
of them in that way, our mind is driven into an infinite series 
by the alternation between its effort to represent its object as 
a whole and the nature of the object represented. The con- 
ception of Totality in this ease ls nothing more than the idea 
of the completed synthesis of the parts of space: for, as we 
cannot get the conception by abstraction from the perception of 
the whole (a perception which in this case is impossible), we 
can apprehend it only through the synthesis of the parts up to 
the completion of the infinite, which we think at least as an 
Idear'^ 

knlwn however, a particular space and time cannot be perceived 

tfmfoSyby without relation to Other spaces and times, and indeed to all 

nS’thT spac^ and time; and if, further, space and time cannot be given 

schema of o 

ia perception, as infinite individual wholes in which all the 
pa-i'ts are, or can he, fixed with reference to the whole, how can 
any object be known by ns as in space and time ? Only, it is 
obvious, in so far as space and time are “ generated ” for us as 
perceptions in the same synthetic process in which the mind 
combines the data of sense into definite images, ie.,,into 
1 A. 428 ; B. 4S6. 
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images the elements of which are put together in a definite 
way. Further, in order that we may have spaces and times 
before us as objects, the mind must not only thus ''generate'’ 
space and time, but it must become conscious of the unity of 
its own synthetic action in this process ; ir., it must become con- 
scious of the principle of relation upon which it has been acting. 

ISTow this principle, stated generally, is the conception of a 
synthesis of homogeneous units, which, as homogeneous, form a 
continuity in which there is no smallest part and no largest 
whole. ^ Hence, in regard to all times and spaces, we can lay 
down the principle that they exist for us as objects only by 
means of a continuous synthesis of homogeneous units in per- 
ception, and also by means of a consciousness on our part of 
the unity of our thought with itself in such synthesis, as being 
throughout determined by the conception of extensive quantity. 

How, it is this consciousness of the unity of our thouglit with 
itself in determining the object which is expressed in the 
judgment, "This space or time is an extensive quantum.’’ 

And, as all sensible objects are perceived as in space and time, 
it follows that what has been said of space and time must be 
said of all objects of experience. " They cannot be appre- 
hended or received into our emj)irical consciousness, except by 
that synthesis of the manifold whereby the ideas of a definite 
space or time are produced, by the combination of the 
homogeneous, and the consciousness of the synthetic unity of 
its manifold elements (as homogeneous).” ^ Hence, phenomenal 
objects are all quanta, and indeed extensive qua/nta ; since, as 
perceptions in space or time, they must be set before, our 
minds by the same synthesis whereby space and time are 
determined. * 

To do iustice to this " deduction,” we must observe its Positive and 

negative 

double meaning. On the one hand, it demands that we 
should consider the object in a transcendental point of view, 
as an object known through perception to a conscious self; 
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and it shows us that, from this point of view, the object has 
necessarily certain characteristics which do not belong to it, 
when this its relation to knowledge is abstracted from. On 
the other hand, it makes us recognise that, when we take away 
from the object what it has in virtue of this relation, we must 
deprive it also of everything that at first it seemed to have 
belonging to it as an object in time and space. In the first 
part of this argument, we take the object as if it loere indepen- 
dent of consciousness, and we ask how it can become such an 
object for %bs. And the answer we get is, that it cannot even 
be given to us in perception as an object in space and time 
unless the data of sense are bound together in continuous 
synthesis, as an extensive quantum, i.e,, as a many-in-one of 
homogeneous units ; and that, even when so given, it cannot, so 
to speak, be taken by us, or united with the I think, unless 
we become conscious of the unity of thought with itself in this 
synthesis, i.e., conscious of the object as an extensive quantum. 
However we may suppose the object to be qualified in itself, 
synthesis according to the schematised conception, and con- 
sciousness of the unity that determines the synthesis, Le,, of 
the schematised conception itself, are necessary, ere the object 
can exist for me as an object in space or time. But then, (and 
this is the second turn of the argument) to suppose the object 
in itself as having any qualification apart from, or prior to, this 
its determination for us, is an absurdity. For, if we start with 
the consciousness of the object, as related to the “I think,” in 
the way just described, and ask what would be left of such an 
object, if we took away from it all that is due to the synthetic 
process by which it is generated in perception in conformity 
with the category of extensive quantity, and all that is due to 
the consciousness of it as determined by that category, the 
answer must be that without the process of synthesis there 
could be no perception at all ; and that without the conscious- 
ness of the unity of thought with itself in that process, i.e,, 
without the consciousness more or less clear of the category, 
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the perception would reduce itself to an image on which no 
judgment was made, and which, therefore, was no image of 
anything for the perceiving subject. And we must always 
remember that an image so distinguished from, and related to, 
the conception which is its principle of unity, is a very 
different thing from a mere image not so distinguished and 
related. It is a mistake, as has been repeatedly pointed out, 
to take the perceptive half of our consciousness and suppose an 
animal to be gifted with it ; for the perception which is the 
subject of the judgment of knowiedge, cannot, jprioT to the 
judgment, have the form which it gets m the judgment. It is ^otsuffiSentiy 
this point which Kant seems most often to forget; but if it 
be forgotten, the judgment at once becomes either unmeaning 
or impossible ; for if the particular be taken to be something 
apart from the universal, either it will have nothing in virtue 
of which it is capable of being subsumed under the conception, 
or, if it has, it will have no need of the subsumption. In the 
present case, it appears to be a simple analytic judgment to say 
that objects, since they can be objects for us only as in space 
and time, are extensive qimnta ; for the analysis of space and 
time at once supplies us with this predicate. But this is 
simply because in the ''generation” of space and time, we are 
guided by a principle of which we become aware in the very 
act by which we determine a particular space or time, or any 
phenomena in it, as an object. On the other hand, until this 
consciousness arises, — involving, as it does, the distinction and 
relation of perception and conception, as particular and univer- 
sal, subject and predicate, in the judgment, — we have :^no 
perception of a space and time such as could supply a subject 
to be judged about. The synthetic movement is not one in 
which a ready-made subject and predicate are brought together 
(in which case we should be obliged to take the judgment as 
analytic), but one by which they are for the first time dis- 
tinguished from and referred to each other, and so constituted 
as a unity in difference, such as finds its full expression in a 
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Imperfection 
of the deter- 
mination of 
objects iis 
extensive 
quanta. 



Judgment. A particular object in time or space can be repre- 
sented as such object, only in so far as the universal principles 

of synthesis in conformity with which its manifold, as a 

manifold of space and time, is combined into one image, are 

separated from and referred to it. On the other hand, its 

manifold can be determined as the manifold of a particular 
object in time and space, only in so far as the elements of that 
manifold are combined with each other in the unity which is 
thus recognised as confonned to the principle. And hence, also, 
we see how it is possible, from the determination of particular 
given spaces and time, to derive rules which hold good lor all 
space and time; for we know them as particular spaces and 
times, only in recognising a universal principle of determination 
which holds good for all spaces and times, and of course for 
all objects determined as in space and time. This principle, 
therefore, justifies the application of Geometry to all objects of 
external sense, and of Arithmetic to all objects of sense what- 
ever. For it shows us that the '' ostensive ” construction of 
figures which we make in Geometry, as well as the “ symboli- 
cal^” construction of numbers which we make in Arithmetic, 
are identical with the constructions which we are obliged to 
make in determining particular objects of perception in time 
and space as objects for us. It is for this reason that Kant 
entitles this princij)le the ''Principle of the xlxioms of Per- 
ception.” 

All phenomenal objects, as present to us in space and time, 
are thus necessaiily determined as extensive quanta. It should 
perhaps be added, to complete KanPs thought, that they are 
determined only as extensive quanta, is,, that the conception of 
quantity can be applied to them only according to the schema 
of number. Hence, as such objects, they are represented as 
parts of a whole, which yet is no whole, for its synthesis can 
never be completed ; and again, as wholes of parts which yet 
are not ultimate parts or units, for its division cannot be com- 
pleted. Hence, the principle that all phenomenal objects are 
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extensive quanta, if it is a principle which is ncmsarij to the 
determination of the manifold of the elements of perception as 
objects for a conscious self, is, at the same time, a principle by 
which they can never be adequately determined for that self. 

For, in order that they may be so determined, it is necessary, 
on the one hand, that they should be brought under a unity 
beyond which there is no further difference, and, on the other 
hand, that they should be reduced to elenrents which are indi- 
visible units. "While, therefore, Kant insists that all pheno- 
mena must be determined by this principle, if they are to be 
known as objects, he, at the same time, has laid the basis for 
the counter assertion of the Dialectic, that all objects, so far 
as they are known through this principle, are determined as 
mere phenomena. 

The second mathematical principle is that all objects of Ueduction of 

^ ^ the principle 

experience, as objects corresponding to sensations, have inten- tL^s^of sS- 
:7,sive quantity; or, as Kant puts it, that “in all phenomena, the 
real, which is the object of sensation, has intensive quantity or 
degree.” The meaning of this will be clearer if we keep be- 
fore us its contrast with the previous principle. Under the 
principle of extensive quantity, Kant had maintained that, in- 
asmuch as every object of experience is known as an object in 
time and space, and inasmuch as times and spaces can become 
objects for us only by a synthesis in conformity with the 
category of extensive quantity, and by the recognition of the 
category of extensive quantity as the principle of unity in such 
synthesis, we can lay it down as a universal principle that all 
objects of experience are extensive quanta, Kow, hegoes oi\to 
say that objects of experience are not merely spaces and times, 
though, for the purpose of mathematics, we may regard them 
as if they were. Time and space are forms of relation between 
objects the nature of which is not completely expressed in 
these relations. Now, the question is how such a nature can exist 
for us,jind what determinations we are obliged to attach to it as so 
existing. The first answer naturally would be that the qualitative 
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nature of things is given in sensation, just as their quantitative 
nature was given in the forms of sense. But as, in the latter- 
case, we had to point out that the forms of sense could not be 
united with the “ I think,” so that a particular object might be 
known by us as an object in space and time, without a synthesis 
of its manifold, and without a recognition of the unity of thought 
rn that synthesis, so here we have to ask whether there is not 
necessary a similar synthesis and a similar recognition, in order 
that the quahtatively determined object may be known as such, 
l^ow, the qualitative determination of an object in pure thought 
would not, as Kant in criticising Leibniz admits, imply any nega- 
tive determination of it ; it would be the absolute affirmation of a 
reality without respect to any other limiting reality. But in our 
consciousness of objects through perception, determination is 
always ex parte negaiio j it is the assertion of a quality in a thing, 
not absolutely, but in relation to something which limits tlmt 
assertion. This, however, is for Kant a consequence of the fact 
that our determination of objects takes place under the form of 
time, which is supposed, on the one hand, to make it necessary that 
the^ qualitative detennination of an object should be by limita- 
tion, ^.e., by affirmation in relation to negation, and on the other 
hand, so to condition this determination by limitation that it 
cannot get beyond a determination in degree or intensive 
quantity; i.e., an assertion which is ex parte negatw,m assertion 
of a^ certain degree of reality which lies between zero and 
in nity, (infinity being = an assertion that would exclude all 
negation).! Kow, sensation cannot of itself furnish us with the 
qualitative determination of an object ; for, even if it be re- 
garded as furnishing the matter for such determination, yet 
such matter cannot become the consciousness of an object as 
qualitatively determined, unless, by a continuous synthesis, we 
cetermine it as agamst its negative, and unless we become 
conscious of the unity of thought with itself in this synthesis, . 
■i-e., 0 he category of mtensive quantity as giving unity to it. 

^ Cl above, p. 446. 
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Hence, while we cannot anticipate any of the special qualities 
which belong to sensible objects as such, (for this would be to 
anticipate our special sensations) we can lay down by anticipa- 
tion the general principle, that all objects of sense can be 
affirmatively determined by us as having a certain quality, only 
by a continuous synthesis of affirmation as against negation, 
and by the recognition of such synthesis as having its unity in 
the principle of intensive quantity. 

There is g good ^ obscurity iii Kant’s ex^^^ 
his principle owing to his not fully stating in connexion with St’f 
it certain aspects of his thought, which are presented elsewhere, 
particularly in the chapter on the “ Amphiboly of the Eeflective 
Conceptions.” It wifi, therefore, be necessary to show^mme 
definitely, (1) that Kant conceives of Limitation as a category 
brought into play only in relation to phenomena as knowm 
under conditions of time; (2) that in this relation, Limitation 
is regarded by him as necessarily taking the form, not of the 
simple assertion of a quality as opposed to its absolute 
negation, but of the partial assertion and partial negation of that 
quality ; and this again is the assertion of it as having a certain 
degree of reality, which is limited by another reality that in 
relation to it is negative ; and lastly (3) that it is only as we 
determine sensation according to this principle, that it can 
furnish the material for the determination of objects as 
qualified. 

The first of these points was the necessary consequence of Position and 

./ j. negation are 

ideas which were present to Kant as early as his Essay toivards 

the Introd'mtion of the Idea of Negative Quantity into Philosophy*; but not in 

knoioledpe as 

for, as it will be remembered, the mam thought oi that essay mediated by 

^ IDerception, 

is the contrast between real and logical opposition. According 
to the laws of thought, we must treat negation as the mere 
absence of affirmation ; but the negation of any positive quality 
or state of a thing, requires, or at least may require, a positive 
ground.. It may require to be accounted for as the result of 
the neutralisation of the ground for one position by the presence 
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of ^ the ground for another^ In Kant’s critical period this 
principle is maintained, but is limited to phenomenal reality ; 
and It leads to the following criticism of Leibniz, which with 
slight verbal alteration, is frequently repeated : — “ Leibniz could 
not see his way to bring in a p'iori perception as an element 
or factor in his principle of sufiScient reason, but reduced that 
principle to mere a pi-iori conception. The consequence of 
this was, that, like Democritus, who conceived the universe to 
be made up out of atoms and the void, he reduced all things, in 
a metaphysical point of view, to compounds of reality and 
negation, being and not-being; so that no reason could be given 
for a negation except only the absence of any reason for a 
positive determination. Hence, out of so-called metaphysical 
evil in union with metaphysical good, he produced a world of 
mere light and shadow; nor did he stop to consider that, in 
order to put a space in shadow, there must be a material body, 
i.e., something real which prevents the light from penetrating 
into it. In his view, pain had its reason only in want of 
pleasure, vice only in the absence of virtuous impulses, and the 
regt of a material body only in the want of moving force. For 
he argued that according to mere conceptions, reality = A can- 
not be opposed to reality = B, but only to want of reality =0. 
Hor did he reflect that the same thing does not hold good in 
perception. Thus in external perception, i.e., under the « priori 
conditions of space, there is possible an opposition of one reality 
(a moving force) to another, to wit, a moving force in the * 
opposite direction ; and in like manner, in internal perception, 
opposite realmotives may be combined in one subject insuch a way 
tliat a priori the result of this conflict of realities may be known to 
be negation. It is true that in order to see this, Leibniz would 
have been obliged to introduce the idea of opposite directions, 
a thing which can be perceived or envisaged, but not repre- 
sented in mere conception. But as he was not aware of this 
oversight, he was landed in the absurd and even immoral 

^ Cf, above, p. 126 mj. 
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principle, that all evil, regarded as a reason, is cz; 0, ix., is a 
mere limitation or, as the metaphysicians say, merely formal. 

Hence, his principle of sufficient reason, taken as a mere law 
of thought, did not help him in the least to get beyond 
the principle of analytic judgment, the principle of 

contradiction, or to widen his knowledge by an a imoH 
synthesis ” ^ 

The bearing of this criticism of Leibniz is to show that, Hence tiiey 

are reciprocal' 

in the phenomenal world, an opposition between realities 

possible, so that the negation of one may be its neutralisation butT^pSo- 

by another. Kant does not, therefore, dispute Leibniz’s view imply eadi 

other. 

that, according to conceptions, (and therefore in things in them- 
selves as determined by conceptions only), the negative and the 
positive are absolutely exclusive of each other; but he contends 
only that in objects as represented under conditions of time 
and space, it becomes possible to conceive an opposition of 
realities, and a negation which is the resultant of such opposition. 

Thus, he does not admit the principle that /'determination is 
negation,'' or that negation and position cannot be separated, 
and that’ the truth of both is to be found in limitation. S^ill 
less does he go on to admit a conception of reality as a unity 
of factors, which are negatively related as excluding each other, 
yet positively related as each implying the other. Hence, the 
category of Limitation, in so far as it involves such a unity of 
affirmation and negation, is for him irrational, and what takes 
its place is the idea of the determination of an object by an 
absolute affirmation which excludes all negation. But this 
remains a mere idea ; for the determination of phenomena ms 
objects, (and these are the only objects we can determine) is 
always by an affirmation which is relative to an opposite 
limiting affirmation. This, however, involves a step beyond 
what is stated in the above criticism of Lgibniz ; for, whereas 
that criticism showed that in the ]3henonienal world negation 
is pos«ible as the determination by each other of opposites 
iR. I. 517 ; H. Vin. 544. 
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which are equally positive, Kant now goes on to assert that it 
is possible nni-y as such determination ; and, conversely, that 
position is possible only in relation to opposite position, i.e,^ a 
position which is ex parte negatio. In other words, he main- 
tains that a reality cannot exist for us under conditions of 
time and space, except in so far as we represent it ns limited 
by an opposite reality. For this (as was pointed out before) ^ is 
what is really meant by saying that reality is schematised for 
us as degree, and so as standing between zero and absolute 
reality ; ie., that we are not capable of determining an object posi- 
tively, except as we at the same time determine it negatively ; 
or our affirmation of it must be at the same time an affirma- 
tion of its limit, and so a partial assertion and partial negation 
of it — an assertion of it as so far real, and so far not real. 
But this incapacity of ours to affirm any object as absolutely 
so and so qualified without reference to its negation, is, Kant 
holds, to be explained by the conditions of time under which 
we apprehend it, and determine it as an object. For, to say 
that it is gwen in sensation as so and so qualified explains 

This is due to iiojihing, uiiless we can also see how it is determined as so 

the form of 

time under and SO qualified /or Kow, such determination under con- 

whichreahty ^ ^ 

as ditioiis of time implies a continuous process, by which we take 

up and unite together the elements which go to the positive 
determination of the object as so and so qualified ; and this at 
the same time involves the negative determination of it by 
exclusion of an opposite qualification. Hence, Kant says that, 
‘'the schema of a reality, as the quantity 0/ something so far^^ 
as^ it fills time, is just this continuous and uniform production 
of it in time, which we realise when we gradually go down from 
the sensation which has a certain degree till it vanishes alto- 
gether ; or gradually rise from negation to the intensity which 
it has for us.'’ In other words, the determination of an object 
as so and so qualified is possible, not by the immediate presenta- 
tion of it in sensation, but only by a synthetic i)rocess which, as 
^ Cf. above, p. 446 seq. 
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in time, is continnGHs and infinitely divisible; a process in which 
the sensation is represented as filling the moment of time more 
and more completely to the exclusion of its negative ; and in 
which we become conscious of the unity of the perception with 
itself, as thus produced. Our qualitative determination of an 
object is, therefore, at the same time a determination of it as 
having a certain degree of its quality, which is above zero, but 
short of an absolute reality that excludes all other reality. For 
the absolute affirmation of a quality would involve that it 
should fill consciousness so as to exclude its negative altogether; 
and with this exclusion the affirmation itself, which is possible 
only in relation to its negative, would disappear. When, there- 
fore, we become conscious through sensation of an object as 
qualitatively this or that, we are necessarily conscious of it in 
relation to its negative, which divides the sphere of conscious- 
ness with it, and which we conceive as varying in inverse ratio 
with it. And this quantitative variation of quality moves 
between limits determined by the fact that pure affirmation 
and pure negation ai*e equally impossible, as neither is possible 
except in relation to the other. This, however, as we have 
already seen, does not, in Kant’s \dew, result from any law of 
pure thought, according to which affirmation and negation are 
tied together ; for in pure thought they would exclude each 
other. But a sensation, if it is to be the ground for a con- 
sciousness of an object as qualified, must be conceived as 
occupying the moment of time with a certain degree of in- 
tensity. And that it may do so, its matter must be ''joined 
with time” by a continuous synthesis in which the quality 
gains ground against its negation. In other words, we can 
become conscious of an object as qualified, only as we deter- 
mine it as so qualified in a synthetic process, which continuously 
blends the elements of sensation into an intensive unity, and as 
we become conscious of the unity of thought with itself in this 
procesiB, a unity of thought which is defined as the category of 
intensive quantity. 
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This view of Kant as to the way in which quality heconies 
known as against its negation, but as standing in inverse 
(quantitative ratio to it, becomes more explicit in Kant’s treatise 
on the Metaphysical B%uliments of Physics, where lie applies it 
to external experience. In that treatise he attempts to dis- 
cover what is involved in the determination of matter as 
occupying space, and he finds that this affirmative determina- 
tion of it is possible only if we conceive it, at the same time, 
as standing in relation to other matter to which it is negatively 
related. In other words, he finds that matter can be conceived 
only as the subject of two opposite forces of repulsion and 
attraction, which are both positive, but which are negatively 
related to each other ; for if its parts were conceived as merely 
attracting each other, it would disappear in a point, {i.e., would 
lose that self-externality which is one of its essential charac- 
teristics,) and if they were conceived as simply repelling each 
other, it would disappear by diffusion into the infinite ; (i.c., it 
would lose that connexion of the reciprocally exclusive parts 
which is its other essential characteristic). In both cases, the 
qualitative nature of matter as occupying space would dis- 
appear, and we should be left with empty space, which by 
itself is no possible object of perception. This view is ex- 
pressed in the words with which Kant sums up his chapter on 
the Qualitative Determination of Matter : “ If we look back 
on the course of our argument, we shall see that it first con- 
siders the Beal in space (otherwise called the solid) as filling 
it by repulsive force ; next, it proceeds to consider that force 
which ill reference to the repulsive force, as the proper object of 
external perception, may be called Negative, viz., the attractive 
force, by which, if it were to act by itself, all space would he 
penetrated, and the solid would be entirely cancelled ; thirdly 
it takes note of the Limitation of the former force by the latter 
and of the resulting determination of. the degree of the filling 
of space. Thus we have a complete treatment of the Quedity 
of Matter under the titles of Beality, Negation, and Limitation, 
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SO far as it is required for the purposes of Metaj)hysical 
Dynamics ” ^ 

In this passage, Kant transfers to the determination of 
objects ill space what he had before said in relation to the 
determination of objects as presented to us in time. Deter- 
mination is by limitation but the possibility and the necessity 
of this is regarded iis arising, not from anything in the nature 
of thought by which positive and negative are bound together, 
but from the fact that all objects are regarded as known under 
the conditions of space and time. Space makes opposite 
directions possible ; nay, it makes it impossible to determine 
any direction of movement, except by relation to that which 
has an opposite direction of movement, — which of course involves 
that it is impossible absolutely to determine anything as in a state 
of rest or of movement. And if anything be represented as 
occupying space, it must occupy it by a repulsive force which 
can be conceived only as exerted against an attractive force 
that limits ifc. In like manner, time makes it possible to con- 
ceive of the growth of quality through an infinite number of 
degrees of intensity, in which there is no absolutely lowest or 
absolutely highest point: nay, we can represent such a quality 
as a determination of an object only in so far as we conceive it 
as produced by a synthesis, in which we may either say that it 
grows up for us from nothing by continuous additions, or that, 
by such additions, it continually encroaclaes upon, and dimin- 
ishes, its negative. In this way, it becomes possible to represent 
in perception a unity of opposites, which for pure thought is v 
impossible. Kay, it becomes necessary to represent suck a 
unity, as the condition under which alone objects can be deter- 
mined for us as qualified objects in space and time. 

In the argument we have just tried to reproduce, there is a Diffieiiitym 

combining 

certain difficulty in connecting Kant’s different statements. 

This difficulty arises from the fact, that in the chapter on ti^n 
Schcnuitism and also in that which treats of the principle of the 
IB, V. 378 ; H. IV. 416. 
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Anticipations of Sense-perception, (Wahmehinung) Kant is seek- 
ing, as his main object, to show that the process by which the 
object is determined as a qualified object, involves a synthesis 
of the elementary data required for such perception in accordance 
with the conception of intensive quantity. Hence, he does not 
dwell upon the fact that the process of determination is at the 
same time a process of limitation, and that, therefore, it is a 
determination of that which limits and of that which is limited 
in opposition to each other. This, indeed, is implied in the 
account of such determination as ex parte negatio, but it is 
thrown into the background by the other aspect of the process. 
In other words, Kant shows more clearly that the process is a 
continuous synthesis, by which a sensation is taken up into 
our consciousness under conditions of time, than that it is a 
determination by negation. Hence we are apt to understand 
him as admitting that the determination of a thing as qualified 
is given in sensation, and as bringing in the principle of the 
Anticipations of Sensepercciotion only to determine the quality 
as having a certain degree. In truth, however, his argument 
is npt merely that quality must be determined as having degree, 
but that quality cannot be known as such except by a synthesis 
which involves at once positive and negative determination. 
What follows from this, that sensation is not even a part of our 
consciousness of objects, except as already determined by a 
concei)tion, is just the counterpart of what was said in relation 
to time and space as the forms of perception. As it is only 
through the conception of extensive quantity that times and 
spaces, or objects as in time and space, become for us definite 
objects of perception of which judgments may be made; so it is 
only as referred to the conception of limitation in the form of 
intensive quantity, and as determined by that conception, that 
a sensation becomes a definite object of sensation,” a qualita-^ 
lively determined thing of which anything can be said. But 
in such consciousness the sensation is not a state of a sensitive 
subject, but the perception of an object such as exists only for 
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a conscious self. And, so taken, it implies the category by 
which in the judgment of experience it is determined. Hence, 
here also, the ultimate effect of Kant’s argument is to show, not 
only that sensation must be determined according to the 
principle of the Anticipations of Sense-perceptionj but that, as 
mere sensation, apart from such determination, it has no place 
even as an element in the experience of a conscious self. This 
point, however (in which Kant’s argument as it were returns 
upon itself), is always the point where he seems to recoil from 
the result of his own logic, and to make reservation of some- 
thing given, which is independent of the determination by which 
alone, as it is allowed, it can be brought into relation to self- 
consciousness. 

We are now prepared to gather up the results of Kant’s view 

o i relation of the 

of the Mathematical Principles, and to point out the fundamental inTumeX “ 
misconception which prevents it from being completely satis- 

_ Limitation. 

factory. In both cases, Kant supposes that the schematising 
of the categories in relation to time (and space) makes possible 
a combination of factors which in pure thought would repel 
each other, a combination, that is, of unity and multiplicity, of 
reality and negation ; and in both cases he thinks that this 
synthesis is confined by the nature of time and space to an 
imperfect, external, and therefore quantitative form. Kow, we 
may admit the latter of these jiropositions, but not the former. 

Space and time, as we have already seen, are not required to 
make possible the combination of the conceptions of the one 
and of the many ; for these concex3tions are nothing at all 
apart from their unity. Kor, again, are they required to nmke 
it possible to unite position and negation, which are abstract 
elements of thought that mean nothing except as correlated. 

On the other hand, it may be admitted, that our first concep- 
tions of things receive their colour from the external, pictorial 
rexmesentation of them as in space and time. It may also 
be admitted that in such conception, the combmation of 
reality and negation can appear only as the external and 
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therefore quantitative limitation of one reality by another, 
and the combination of unity and multiplicity can appear 
only as extensive quantity or number. A merely quantitative 
determination of things is a determination in which they 
may be taken as one or as many indifferently, according to 
the aspect in which we view them, but in which we can 
never conclusively determine them as totalities ; for quantity, 
as such, has no definite limits of division or of combination 
except such as are determined for it from without. And so 
space and time, as quantities, are without limits of extension 
or division. In like manner, in the merely qualitative 
determination of things, their essential relativity is hidden 
from us ; and consequently, the affirmation of them as so and so 
qualified seems to be independent of the determination of any 
limit to their existence as so qualified. Such determination of 
things is not explicitly a relative determination of them, still 
less is it a determination in which positive and negative are 
essentially correlated with each other. It is a determination 
ill which one thing limits another, but seems at the same time 
to b^e indifferent to it. Hence the limit itself is conceived as 
external and merely quantitative. In both cases, therefore, w’e 
have a synthesis which can never be final, because of the merely 
external relation into which the terms are brought ; and it is 
easy to see how, under these conditions, the effort to combine 
the terms should give rise to an antinomy and a ]prQgTessm in 
This antinomy and this p^ogfessiis, however, are due 
to an abstraction, or to put it more exactly, to the neglect of an 
element which, though already present in our thought, when we 
use the categories of quality and quantity, is not itself made 
the object of attention. For the truth is, not that unity and 
multiplicity, reality and negation, cannot be finally united in 
one consciousness, but that, when we so unite them, we go 
beyond the determination of Things by the simple categories of 
<pantity and quality. In fact, when we use these categories, 
we are beyond them, i,e., we have in our consciousness 
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the means of correcting their inadecjiiacy. For if we think out 
the category of quantity, we see that there is no meaning in a 
multiplicity which is not the differentiation of a unity, or in a 
unity which is not the principle of a determinate difference ; 
and that, therefore, quantity, as a mere external synthesis of 
units, is the abstraction of one aspect of things which cannot 
be taken by itself. In like manner, the idea of an affirmative 
or positive determination of a thing which has not its negative 
in itself, but only meets it as an external limit, is an abstrac- 
tion which breaks down when w^e see what it really means. 
How, the fact that we bring things under such inadequate 
categories is immediately bound up with the other fact, that we 
represent them as in space and time, and do not yet recognise 
that they have any relations except as coexistent or successive, 
or as externally limiting each other in the occupation of space 
and time. When, however, we have reached the point of 
seeing that such categories are, in themselves and in their 
application, antinomical, we have already begun to look beyond 
the antinomy to the unity of factors opposed. When we have 
discovered that unity generates multiplicity as its counterpart, 
and that this again must be apprehended as unity, which again 
generates multiplicity, we are near seeing that it is the very 
effort to take an object as one and indivisible which forces us 
to go beyond it, and regard it as one of many, and con- 
versely; and that the only valid conception is that of a totality, 
in which each element is determined through the others. Again, 
when we have seen that a reality, determined as such, is by 
that very determination referred to another than itself, are 
near to a conception of the unity of position and negation, not 
as a quantitative limitation of one thing by another, but as a 
reciprocity of determination. It is such a conception that Kant 
presents to us in his construction of matter, in which each 
factor is the negation of the otlier, but in which each is at the 
same^ time bound to the other, and would disappear if it \vere 
not there. But the conception of matter as the subject of two 
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opposite forces must be essentially altered whenever the two 
forces are taken as correlative. For, so taken, they cannot be 
conceived as externally working against each other and 
externally limiting each other, or as gaining and losing at each 
other’s expense. Eather, we are obliged to think of both as 
the manifestations of one principle, which maintains itself 
through the division and relative opposition of its factors, and 
controls that opposition by reference to the unity to which 
they both belong. Even, however, abstracting from this unity, 
and looking only to the correlation which Kant establishes 
between the two factors, we can see that, in the Metaphysical 
BucUraents of Physics, the mere attempt to understand what is 
meant by the qualitative determination of things subject to the 
schema of Degree, carries Kant beyond all the mathematical 
principles, and forces him to bring in the highest dynamical 
principle of Reciprocity. 

There is another point of view suggested by Kant, from 
which the two mathematical princif)les may be viewed in 
relation to each other. Kant separates extension from inten- 
sion and seems even to speak sometimes as if there were no 
necessary relation between them. This separation is, however, 
parallel with and dependent on another, viz., the separation 
between the form and the matter of perception. Both, as 
given, have to wait for a mental synthesis and for the recogni- 
tion of the principle of that synthesis. Take away the matter 
of sense, and suppose the synthesis exercised only on the pure 
manifold of space and time, and we should have as our object 
pur^ extension without intension. Take away the form of 
sense, and suppose a synthesis exerted on the matter, and we 
should have pure intension without extension. Such a separa- 
tion of the two forms of synthesis, however, is, on Kant’s own 
showing, impossible. For, on the one hand, time and space 
are mere forms of relation which cannot be perceived except by 
a synthesis which, at the same time, combines the manifqld of 
sense as in time or space. On the other hand, though a 
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sensation as occupying a moment in my sensitive life may have 
none but intensive quantity, yet it cannot be determined as 
thus occupying it, except by a synthesis which combines it with 
time in accordance with the schema of degree, and by a 
recognition of the unity of thought in such syntlmsis. If, 
therefore, Kant says that '^apprehension by means of sensation, 

’ ' r if we look to it only, fills but a moment/' he is yet obliged to 
add that "intensive quantity belongs to sensation through the 
apprehension of it, in which the empirical consciousness in a 
certain time rises from nothing to a given measure/'; in other 
words, that in order to represent a sensation as real with a 
certain intensity, in virtue of which it occupies a certain 
moment of time, we have to represent it as generated by a 
successive synthesis in the previous moments. It would 
appear, therefore, that the consciousness of intensive quantity 
or of occupation of time, implies the consciousness of a process 
in time ; as, on the other hand, a consciousness of any part 
of time implies the consciousness of something that occupies it. 

This becomes intelligible if we consider for a moment the ii^tensive 

^ quantity 

nature of intensive quantity or degree. A degree is simply a 
quantum which is contemplated as in itself continuous, so tfiat 
its manifoldness is regarded as merely the determination of its 
In this way, however, it loses all its determination as a 
quantum, except in relation to other quanta outside of it. Thus 
if we consider twenty degrees of heat as the twentieth degree, 
we take it as a unity which has no multiplicity in itself, but 
which derives its determination as manifold, and so as quantum, 
from its place in a scale in which the other degrees are external 
to it. Thus a sensation can be represented as having a par- 
ticular degree of intensity only in so far as we conceive it as 
generated in a process which passes through all inferior degrees 
up to the given amount. And this means that, if it is deter- 
mined as occupying a moment of time with a certain degree of 
intensity, it must be by a synthesis which has reference to 
other moments, and so to time as an extensive quantity. The 
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same correlation of intensive and extensive is illustrated by- 
Kant’s construction of matter out of the two opposite forces of 
repulsion and attraction; for the intensity of each force is 
measured by the extent of its influence, and a mere intensive 
force is just one which moves a given mass through a given 
space in a given time. 

Sm’of tile* Kant uses the principle of intensive quantity to disprove the 

degreebymoro doctrine of the mathematical physicists, who hold that the 

or less of 

different weights of different kinds of matter when taken in the 
same volume, can be explained by the existence of more or less 
of vacuum between their material particles. This inference is, 
he thinks, illogical ; for we have no reason to deny the possi- 
bility of a variation in the intensive occupation of space by 
different kinds of matter, while nevertheless each of them 
is extended through the whole of the space so occupied. And 
he supports this objection by a reference to the impossibility 
of our having an experience of empty space. In truth, the 
inference flows from the fact that the repulsive force by which 
matter fills space to the exclusion of other matter, is deter- 
mined only in relation to the attractive force which holds them 
together. Hence what is not occupied by the one object, must 
be occupied by the other. In the Critiqiic, where Kant speaks 
of the limitation of the positive by the negative as the degree 
of a quality, it is not so clear that the negative, in relation to 
whicli the positive is determined, is another positive. Hence, 
it would seem at first as if the true conclusion were, that 
experience can never be either of absolutely full or of abso- 
lutely empty time or space, but only of relative fulness 
or emptiness. It is only when we see that the negative, 
in relation to which the positive is externally determined, 
must be conceived as the limit of another positive, that 
the force of Kant’s reasoning becomes evident. The same 
ambiguity, it is to be observed, appears in Kant’s Metcvpliysiml 
Euclim-ents of Physics, where it is said that an object fills space 
by repulsive force ; if it did so fill it, attractive force must be 
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CHAPTEE Till. 

THE ANALOGIES OF EXPERIENCE. 

rppiE Analogies of experience occupy a central place in tlie 
Critique for many reasons. They were the principles 
of knowledge to which Kant’s attention was directed even in 
the earliest of his purely metaphysical works, the Dilucidatio 
Nova ; and it was to them that he returned in the Dissertation 
of 1'770 as the '' principles of the intelligible world.” ^ It was 
Hume’s treatment of one of those jprinciples which made him 
finally shake off his " dogmatic slumber,” and opened the way 
for those investigations which issued in the Critique^ and more 
especially in the metaphysical and transcendental deduction of 
the categories: and when he has to give a specimen of his 
method, he almost invariably takes the principle of causality as 
his example. The other principles were brought into view by the 
effort of Kant to do what he charges Hume with omitting to do, 
i.e., to universalise his problem. Tor, no sooner had Kant seen 
that a doubt could be thrown on the universality and objective 
validity of the category of causality, than he began to ask 
whether there were not other conceptions of the pure under- 
standing which were exposed to a similar challenge, and to look 
for that guiding thread to their discovery whicl-i he found in the 
finished work of Logic. Hume’s argument rested upon tw o 
fundamental positions, each of which Kant attempted to turn. 

^See above, p. 183. 
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their perceptive form and as respects the real element in their 
empirical perception.’’ ^ But “ experience is empirical know- 
ledge ; i.e,, it is a knowledge which through sense-perception 
determines an object. It is, therefore, a synthesis of sense- 
perceptions, a synthesis which is not itself contained in sense- 
perception as such, but which involves that its manifold is 
brought to synthetic unity in one consciousness. For this unity 
is what is essential to the constitution of a knowledge of the 
objects of sense, i,e,, to experience, as distinct from mere percep- 
tion or sensation.” ^ It is true that we have a kind of synthetic 
unity established by the mathematical principles. But '' it is a 
synthesis of the homogeneous, and so of elements which do not 
necessarily belong to, or require, each other, as, e.g., the two 
triangles into which a square is divided by the diagonal do not, 
when taken severally, require each other.” But the dynamical 
synthesis “ is the synthesis of the manifold in so far as its 
elements necessarily belong to each other, as, e.g., the accident 
belongs to some particular substance, or the effect to its cause : 
a synthesis in which different elements are represented as 
heterogeneous and yet as united together a loriori!' Such 
synthesis “ is not arbitrary ” (like the other), for it is “ a 
connexion which concerns the existence of the manifold.” ^ Wow, 
'' experience is a consciousness of objects through sense-per- 
ceptions, and consequently it claims to be a consciousness of 
the relation of the manifold in existence, i.e., not as it is put 
together in time, but as it objectively is in time : and, as 
time itself cannot be perceived,” (so that objects could be 
determined in relation to it,) “ the determination of the 
existence of objects in time is possible only through their 
combination in time generally ; which means their combination 
by means of conceptions which establish an a imori connexion. 
But as such conceptions always carry necessity with them, 
experience is possible only through a consciousness of the 
necessary connexion of sense-perceptions.” ^ ^ 
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THE '.OTALOGIES OF EXPlEIEHeE. 

I have already partly explained the meaning of these 
.passages. Kant holds that the determination of objects as 
quantified and qualified, presupposes in its turn the deter- 
mination of them as objects in distinction from and in 
relation to the self. The transcendental regress, which first 
brought into view the necessity of recognising the action of 
the categories of quantity and quality in experience, needs only 
to be carried a little farther to bring into view the necessity 
of this further determination of them, or in other words, of 
recognising that objects cannot merely be gimn as such. It 
is not enough to say they are objects and so distinct for the 
self that knows them ; for let them be objects ever so much, 
we have to ask how they come to be objects for 2is. Kow, 
Kant answers that it is just the function of the Analogies of 
Experience to determine objects as such, or so to connect the 
data of sense with each other that for us they determine objects. 
On this I have already remarked that the determination of objects 
as existing, and not merely thought or imagined, would naturally 
be expected to be the function of the categories of modality; as 
it is the modality of the judgment which alone brings into view 
the relation of that determination of the object which the 
judgment expresses to the subject who makes it. But it is 
Kant’s view that the consciousness of the self that judges is 
the consciousness of that synthetic activity by which the data 
of sense are combined into the unity of experience. It goes 
along with, and is dependent upon, the recognition of the 
synthesis of phenomena as conforming to certain a imori prin- 
cij)les. Hence, the determination of phenomena as objects 
existing for the self is conceived as resulting from their deter- 
mination as necessarily connected elements in one experi- 
ence; or we might even say, the former determination is 
regarded as essentially one with the latter. In Kantian 
language, it is only as the clatajof ^nse are combined bj 
neces^ry laTO^ one context of ex perience, an d recognised as 
so combined, that_th^_(^n be ^own as objects, and so united 
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with the consciousness of self. Eefl exion upon the modality of 
objects or their relation to the conscious self, therefore, only 
brings into view the fact that they are cleterniined as objects 
because of their necessary relation to each other, as elements in 
one experience. Such reflexion, accordingly, destroys that 
natural dualism in .which objects are regarded as things in 
themselves independent of consciousness, and reduces them to 
phenomena, at the same time that it explains how, by means of 
the Analogies of Experience, they are determined as objects. 
Of the defects of this view of the modal determination of 
objects, a good deal has been said already, and more will be 
said in the next chapter. Here it is sufficient for us to 
recognise that, as was already indicated in the first chapter of 
the Introduction, the reflexion which brings into view the 
connexion of things with each other according to the Analogies 
of Experience, a reflexion which is implied in the modern 
scientific view of nature, is a real advance toward a more 
accurate and complete view of things. And it is an advance 
gained in the only way in which a new development of human 
knowledge is possible ; i<?., by a transcendental regress, which 
makes us aw^are of elements previously working in our con- 
sciousness, but not previously attended to. And it is of no 
little interest to examine how Kant proves that such a regress 
is at once necessary and legitimate. 

Station of begins by speaking of the connexioii of plienomena by which 

Splrilncf®’' they are determined as objects as a connexion of them in time, 

postponed, fomi of inner sense and therefore of all perception. 

This view is afterwards supplemented by a somewhat imperfectly 
developed theory of the relation of inner to outer experience ; 
and the fact that, in the first instance, Kant pays regard only 
to connexion in time, must be considered as a result of the 
lingering psychological view of the Deduction— as if its object 
were to explain the process whereby a succession of sensations 
or perceptions is turned into an experience of objects which, as 
such, are in space. Kant, however, more and more worked him- 
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self free of tliis idea, and substituted for it tiie true conception 
oi a transcendental regress as, not an account of the genesis of an 
intelligible experience out of elements that existed Icfore it, but 
an attempt to realise all that experience is, and to bring to 
light all the elements implied m it. Taking the argument as 
it stands, however, we may paraphrase it as follows : 

Experience, as the objective determination of phenomena, what Kant 

seeks to prove 

really means their determination as necessarily connected in 
time, as connected in time according to certain rules which 
are a ijviori, and which, therefore, are not dependent upon the 
sequence in which these phenomena, as mere determinations of 
sense, are presented in the subjective experience of the indivi- 
dual, or in which he may arbitrarily choose to combine them 
in his imagination. In other words, we recognise a perception 
as referring to an object, only in so far as we recognise it as 
necessarily related in time to our other perceptions according 
to certain general principles, which are not derived from the 
actual succession of our perceptions, hut which determine that 
succession (as they determine all other successions). But to 
recognise such a connexion is not to recognise something which 
could be given to us from without; it is simply to discoYmr a 
connexion which our intelligence necessarily introduces into 
the data of sense, in the very process of synthesis by which it 
constructs them into perceptions. 

Now, what is Kant’s way of proving this thesis ? As usual 
with him, we have a dialectic which turns upon itself and 
reconstitutes the premises from which it starts. In other phenomena 

as m’time. 

words, lie begins with the supposition of that, as known ii;ide- 
pendently of the categories, which in the end he vshows to be a 
possible experience only by means of these very categories. 

For his purpose is to show that it is only through the applica- 
tion of the categories that objects can be determined as existing 
in time, and as in time exhibiting phenomena which succeed or 
coexist with each other. But at first he seems to speak as if 
such time-relations of phenomenal objects could be given apart 
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from the categories, and as if the categories were needed merely 
to nniversalise them. Thus, he tells us that the conception of 
objects as existing, changing, or coexisting in time, does not 
directly involve any necessity of connexion between them. If, 
then, we confine ourselves to what we apprehend, what is to 
become of substance, causality, and reciprocity ? What right 
can we possibly have to add to the perceived facts what is not 
given in them ? If all I perceive is the existence of an object 
at a particular time, what can possibly give me a right to say 
that the object remains in existence and maintains its identity 
with itself beyond the moment when I am perceiving it : still 
more, as the principle would seem to involve, to say that it 
exists throughout all time ? If all I perceive is a particular = 
change, how can I ever be authorised to say that the succession 
which I see now is determined according to a universal rule 
which holds good for all time ? If all I perceive is a particu- 
lar coexistence, how can I have a right to say that the co- 
existing objects are determined as such according to laws of 
reciprocal dependence, which hold good not only in this case 
but always and everywhere ? Obviously in each of these cases, 
I am bringing a particular phenomenon under a category or 
universal form of relation, and so giving to the determination 
of a particular fact a universal value. But what gives me the 
right or the power to do so ? How can I thus subsume the 
particular case under a law which carries me so far beyond it ? 
Kant's answer is, that I must so subsume the particular case 
under the universal rule, because otherwise I could not bring it 
int(;^ relation with the possibility of knowledge ; and it must be 
capable of being so subsumed, otherwise it would be as good as 
nothing for me. 

Now, what does this mean ? Does it mean that, the parti- 
cular ease being given in its complete determination as a sub- 
jective appearance, I then, in order to determine it as an 
objective fact> bring it under the category, for which, it is 
marked out by something in its character as an appearance ? 
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Or does it mean simply that, if I take a particular object 
merely as particular, without thinking of the conditions under 
which it can be known as such an object, I need not think of 
it as determined by the category ; but that the moment I begin 
to think how it is possible that such an object should be 
known to me, I see that such a category is necessarily implied 
in it ? I have already said a good deal on this subject ; but, as 
Xant generally discusses it with reference to the Analogies of 
Experience, it seemed best to reserve the full consideration of it 
for this place. First, then, let us look at one or two of the 
most definite passages on the subject.^ 

“ Axioms are synthetic a jpriori principles which are 
,I^^Wriminediately certain. Now, it is impossible to combine one 
conception with another synthetically, and yet immediately ; 
for we need a third mediating principle to enable us to reach 
beyond the first to the second. Now, as philosophy is nothing 
but rational knowledge according to conceptions, no principle 
can be found in it which deserves the name of an axiom. We 
can have axioms in mathematics, just because w-e can give 
intuitive construction to our conceptions, and so ' envisage ' 
their objects. For thus we are able immediately and a 
to connect the predicates of such objects with them. Thus we 
can see at once, that three points always lie in one plane. 
On the other hand, a synthetic |)roposition based on mere con- 
ceptions, cannot be immediately certain, uj,, the proposition 
that ' everything that happens has its cause ’ ; for here I must 
look about for a tertimn gidcl, which I can find only in the 
conditions of the determination of the time of phenomena iu»an 
experience, and I could not immediately and directly derive 
such a principle from conceptions alone. Thus, we see that 
discursive principles are quite different from axioms or intui- 
tive principles.'' ^ 

'' This proof does not show that the given conception (e.^., of 

^ One of the clearest passages, A. 737 ; B. 765, has been already quoted, p. 475. 

2 A. 732; B. 760. 
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that which happens) leads directly to another conception (that 
of eanse); for such a transition would be a leap in the dark 
which could not he justified. What it does show is that 
experience itself, and so the object of experience, would he 
impossible without such a combination.” ^ 

“In the Transcendental Analytic, we have deduced the 
principle that all that happens has a cause, by considerint; 
wliat is the one condition of the objective possibility of a con- 
ception of that which happens. We have proved, in short, that 
the determination of an event in time, and therefore the event 
itself, as a fact of experience, is impossible, if it does not stand 
under such a dynamic rule. And this is the sole ground of 
proof possible in such a case ; for it is only as an object is 
determined for it, according to the law of causality, that the 
idea of the event has objective validity or truth.” 2 

“That all that happens has a cause cannot be inferred from 
the conception of that which happens ; rather, it is the prin- 
ciple in question which shows how alone we can attain a 
definite empirical conception of that which happens.” ^ 

These passages show us clearly what Kant- is seeking to 
express. He starts with Hume’s difficulty, that what we elll a 
cause and an effect are two phenomena which we apprehend 
only as standing in a time- relation to each other. He admits, 
therefore, that in itself the conception of an event or change 
does not immediately involve the conception of causality, does 
not mimediately imply a universal relation of succession 
between the two phenomena in question. For, he goes on to 
ask: where can we find such a proof? The only attempt to 
give one, is the argument that what happens is accidental and 
what IS accidental has necessarily a cause in something else. 
But what do we mean by a thing being accidental ? We do 
not mean merely that we can think the opposite, but rather 
that, as It did not exist before, it does not now exist by any 
^A. 783 ; B. 811. 2 ^, . g 

^ A. 301 j B, 357 ; cf. also A. 722 ; B. 750. 
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inherent necessity, but only because something else causes it to 
exist. But this is just the principle of causality. For, to say 
that which comes into existence has a cause, is just to assume 
tlie principle of causality. If, then, we simply take the con- 
ception of an event in this way, abstracting from the conditions 
under which it can be known to us as an objective fact, we 
must allow to Hume that the principle of causality is expli- 
cable only as an illegitimate conversion of the mere repeated 
succession of like impressions into a belief in the necessary 
sequence of different objective phenomena. 

When, however, we look at it in this way, we ben’in to see n implies the 

"" reduction of 

that a further criticism of Hume’s doctrine is necessary. To g^cSon^of 
say that an event or change occurs, means for Hume only that 
one particular impression follows another in consciousness. It 
is subject to this reduction, or on the tacit assumption of it, — 
i,e., on the ground that in perception, we have given only one 
impression and then another after it, — that Hume denies the 
principle of causality. What he really shows is that the bare 
consciousness of perception after perception, or rather of impres- 
sion after impression, does not contain in it any necessity of 
relation. Or, in other words, reducing an event to terms of mere 
sense-perception, all that we find in it is simply the conscious- 
ness of impression after impression connected by the relation 
of time. It is of such a sequence, and not of a change in an 
object, that Hume is speaking when he says that it does not 
involve any universal relation of causality ; for he himself 
admits that we can reach the objectivity of a relation only 
through its supposed universality. When Kant, therefore., in 
answering Hume, admits that the principle that all that 
happens has a cause,” involves a synthesis, in wdiich we go 
beyond the conception of what happens, he is speaking from 
Hume’s point of view, and reducing the sequence to that 
which alone, from that point of view, it can be, i.e., to a mere 
conscjousness of sequence of impressions, a perception of a 
sequence of perceptions. He withdraws, in fact, from the 
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perception of what happens all determination by conception, 
and then asks simjily whether the I’esiduum would give us 
causality ; and he answers that it would not.^ 

Now, it is well to follow out the consequence of this a little 
further. The possible determination of things as_ in time are m 
three : they may last through time, and they may succeed eac h 
other , or coexist with each other in time. But in such a con- 
sciousness as we have described,, there is no room for co- 
existence, since its states are always successive ; and there is 
really as little room for permanence, since the impressions of 
no two moments are exactly alike, and even if they were, this 
would constitute no identity between them. To say that we 
recognise a perception as identical with another can mean only 
that it is a perception of the same object ; and of this objective 
reference we empty our thoughts just in so far as we confine 
ourselves to our perceptions or impressions as such. In fact, 
sequence is the only relation in time with reference to which it 
is possible even to suppose that it could be given in perception; 
and we shall soon find reason to question whether even this 
could be so given. 

^^ow Hume, in his earlier treatise, had maintained, with 
some inconsistency, that we can through impressions be con- 
scious of the relations of coexistence in space and succession 
in time, and then he had proceeded by means of these relations 
to explain away the conceptions of identity and causality. 

In dealing with the first of these principles he had made 
matters easy for himself by assuming at the outset that identity 
is qptually given to us in perception, in so far as the impressions 
which we have in successive moments are not different in con- 
tent.^ For, on this assumption, he had only to explain why like 
impressions, received after an interval, are referred to the same 
object — a difficulty which he solved by supposing that we 

^ The question whether it can be even so much as this, is not here con- 
'.sidered. ■ ■ . , ■ 

Ct Green’s Introduction to Hume's Treatise^ § 236 seq. 
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confuse like impressions, before and after the interruption, with 
Identical impressions, and that we invent the fiction of a con- 
tinuous existence of an object, which is not an impression, to 
exp am t e recurrence. Causality, again, he explained as a 

conception generated by the recurrence of two different im- 
pressions in succession (which are, of course, identified at every 
recurrence as the same or of the same class), and by the in- 
creasing tendency of the mind, as affected by this recurrence, to 
pass from the one impression to the “idea” of the other. 
Eeeiproeity he did not deal with, but it is ea.sy to see that, on 
the same method, he would have been able to generate it out 
of the repeated coexistence of different impressions ; nor would 
any great difficulty have stood in his way in such an explana- 
1011, seeing that he had already prepared the way for it by 
treating the relations of things in space as given directly in 

our impressions, in spite of the successive character of the 
latter. 

In Hume’s later work, the discussion upon identity dis- Hnme n>akes 
appears, and with it the difficulty of generating permanence, 
coexistence and succession out of the same perceptive con3iii|?“ * 
seiousness, which is, as Hume describes it, a “ bundle’ or 
collection of impressions and ideas, succeeding each other in 
perpetual flux or movement.” For, he has now to deal merely 

with the one perceived relation of succession, and the parallel 
conceived relation of causality. Further, the omission of the 
discussion upon identity has made it easy for him to treat the 
consciousness of an objective change as nothing more than the 
perceived presence in our consciousness of one impression a^ter 
another. Hence, in order to the reduction of the knowledge 
of objective changes to impressions, nothing more is needed 
than the confusion of such a consciousness of impressions as 
succeeding each other in time with the successive impressions i., , ,,, 

themselves. other hand, ^ 

_ deals with thi 

No,w, there seems no ground to believe that Kant ever read SefasVsS- 
the Treatise. P.nt Eio 


But his argument carries us back to the con- 
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ceptions of the in ^ s he adds coexistence to 

succession, and permanence to both, as '' modes ” of Time, and 
thus raises the question not as to causality alone, but also as 
to substance and reciprocity. And it is to be noted that he 
dwells on the impossibility of getting either permanence or co- 
existence out of a consciousness which is merely successive, 
and that he clinches his argument by pointing out that neither 
the succession nor the coexistence of different phenomena can 
be perceived by us, except as relations of the states of the 
permanent. In other words, he throws on the perceiving con- 
sciousness the weight of all the different relations of its matter 
which it will have to bear, if all the determinations of objects 
in time are to be explained out of the time-relations of impres- 
sions ; while he also points out that these time-determinations 
are not isolated from each other, so that one of them could be 
explained without the others. And, in particular, he shows 
that the other time-relations of phenomena have for their basis 
the consciousness of a permanent self-identical object, which 
does not change with the change of its successive states. 

"The three Analogies of Experience are nothing but prin- 
ciples for the determination of the existence of phenomena in 
time, according to all its three modes their relation to time 
itself as a quantum, (the quantum of existence, i.e., duration); 
their relation in time, regarded as a series or succession of 
moments one after another; and, finally, their relation in time, 
regarded as having a certain breadth or compass in which all 
existence is included at once. Such a unity of the determina- 
timi of time is completely dynamical, ie., time in it is not 
viewed as that in which experience immediately determines its 
place for every existence. That indeed is impossible^ seeing 
that absolute time is no object of perception, with which 
phenomena could be brought into relation. But the rule of the 
understanding, through which alone the existence of phenomena 
can get synthetic unity in accordance with the relatioirs- made 
possible by time, determines for every phenomenon its place in 
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time, aud so determines it a iwiori for all time, and for every 
time,” Oiir Analogies, therefore, exhibit the unity of nature, 

; as it manifests itself in the connexion of all phenomena under 
certain exponents, which can express nothing but the relation 
of time (in so far as it embraces all existence within itself) to 
the unity of apperception, which can realise itself only in a 
synthesis according to rules. Taken together, what they express 
is, that all phenomena lie, and must lie, in one Nature; since 
without this a priori unity there could be no unity of ex- 
perience, and, consequently, no determination of objects in 
experience. 

‘‘In regard to the manner of proving these transcendental 
/)i / laws of nature to which we have recourse, and the charac- SucSonof 

I . . , the Analogies. 

tenstics by which it is distinguished from other ways of 
demonstration, I shall make one reinark, which must be of the 
highest importance as a prescription w'hich we can lay down 
beforehand for every attempt to prove intellectual principles 
which contain an a 2)riori synthesis. If we had endeavoured 
to prove these Analogies dogmatically, i.e., from conceptions, — 
if, in other words, we had attempted in this way to prove that 
nothing exists except what is found in a permanent object, 
that every event presupposes something in the previous state 
of things on which it follows according to a rule, and, finally, 
that the states of things that coexist are determined in relation 
to each other according to a universal rule of coexistence, — all 
our endeavours would have been in vain. For, it is impossible 
to pass from one object and its existence to the existence of 
another or its manner of existence merely by means of .the 
conceptions of them, however carefully we may analyse these 
conceptions. What, then, was left for us to do? All that 
was left for us, was to take our stand upon the possibility of 
experience, as a form of knowledge in which all objects must 
finally he capable of being given to us, if the ideas of them are 
to hij.ve objective reality for us. In this tertium giiid, the 
essential form of which consists in the synthetic unity of the 
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apperception of all phenomena, we found certain a 'priori con- 
ditions of the complete and necessary determination of all 
phenomenal existence in time, without which even the empiri- 
cal determination of time would be impossible. In these, 
therefore, we discovered rules of the a priori synthetic unity 
of experience, by means of which we are enabled to anticipate 
its facts.” ^ 

^^^conditions‘^ worth wMle to not ice how Kant here states the principles 

ar e to be pr oved by means of the idea of the possibility of 

existing in 

time and the experience. The first is the principle that all that exists must 

sequence and ^ 

ofthefr States fouud ill that wMcli is permanent, i.e., that all existence is 

known to us. summed up in permanent substances and their states. Kow, 
Kant maintains that the mere conception of an object does 
not imply that it is a permanent substance. It is seen to do 
so, only when we reflect that we cannot hnoiv any object as an 
existence in time, unless we refer our perception to a substance, 
which we conceive to remain the same through all changes of 
its states or determinations. Again, the conception of an event, 
if we think of it simply as the coming into existence of some- 
thing that did not exist before, may be analysed as we please, 
and we cannot get out of it any necessity of connecting it with 
any other event which preceded it in time : but when we ask 
how we come to know that something happens, or begins to be, 
we have to recognise, that for us nothing can begin to be except 
the state of a permanent object, and that that state can begin 
to be only as determined according to a universal rule in rela- 
tion to some previous change. Finally, we cannot, from the 
me:ipe conception of coexisting things, draw the inference that 
they reciprocally influence each other’s states, but this inference 
becomes necessary whenever we reflect on the conditions under 
which such a relation of existence can become hioion by us ; 
for then we find that we cannot connect the states of sub- 
stances coexisting, except on the presupposition of such influ- 


ence. 
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that they are objects for a subject, or to the conditions under 
which alone they can become such objects. Hence, when we 
correct our abstraction and restore the conditions which were 
left out of account, we seem to be attaching new conditions to 
those objects, wherea,s all that we do is to call attention to 
conditions hitherto overlooked. From this point of view, then, 
it may fairly be said that, when we consider things in relation 
to the possibility of knowing them, we find a new light thrown 
upon them which was not there so long as we took them as things 
in themselves, determined to be what they are independently of 
any such relation. It is in this sense that Kant/s assertion of 
the phenomenal character of the objects of experience really 
throws so much light on them. And it is open to us, from 
this point of view, to say that objects, considered without refer- 
ence to the possibility of knowing them, have not the predicates 
that belong to them when considered in that reference. 

objeet^in how our Ordinary conception of objects needs to be 

time-relations remoulded by this reference to the subject for which they are, 

are known 

through nni- the answer is that, taken apart from their relation to the 

versal pnn- 

cipies. subject and the conditions under which that relation can be 
established, objects appear as merely particular, i.e,, not as 
instances of any principle that goes beyond themselves. Thus, 

• when I say that I am conscious of an object as such, I appear 

to be expresvsing merely that which is present to me now and 
here, but which may never be presented again. When I say 
that I am conscious of an event as occurring, I appear 
to be saying merely that one phenomenon makes room for 
am^her in my perception, without any implication of a 
universal relation between that which comes to be and that 
which disappears. And when I say that I am conscious of 
two objects as coexistingy this does not seem to involve any 
correlation that goes beyond the moment of time in whicli they 
^ , are so* determined. But, when I reconsider these propositions 
ill the light of the idea that the objects I am speaking of are 
objects known,— objects, therefore, which imply a .subject, and 
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which are capable of being united with the self-conscioiisness 
of that subject, as one subject through all the variety of its 
experiences,— I begin to see that this determination of objects 
implies conditions which I have not yet tahen into account. 

And these conditions, according to Kant’s argument, , are just 
the dynamical relations of substance and accident, cause and 
effect, and reciprocity. Ko object can exist for us through an 
impression of sense, except in so far as the content of such 
impression is referred as a C|uality or state to some object, 
which is permanent and so independent of the impression. 

Ko events can be conceived as occurring simply because 
one impression makes room for another, unless the con- 
tent of the impressions so referred to a permanent object, 
are conceived as necessarily connected by a law which is 
independent of the particular impressions or states in my 
subjectivity. And no coexistence can be established, unless 
our successive experiences have their content referred to 
different objects which are permanent, and wdiich are fixed as 
in one time by a law of necessary dependence — a law which 
determines their succession in our consciousness and is pot 
determined by it. 

Kow, it is to be observed that this i)rocess may, in one How the con- 

scioiisnm oi 

23oint of view, be described as adding to perceived objects 
predicates which are not analytically contained in them, but knowSgToi 
wdiich are combined with them only in relation to the possibility 
of knowledge. For, taken apart from this possibility, the objects 
are considered to present themselves as mere particulars, and 
not as particular instances of universal principles: — paiticiflar 
objects in a particular time and space, with respect to which 
we cannot know wdi ether they will ever again present them- 
selves ill time and space ; particular events, as to which we 
can never know that they are connected with any general 
conditions under wdiich they must occur; particular co-exist- • * 
ences, •of which we cannot know that they are more than 
accidental coincidences. On the other hand, nothing is really 
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added to the conception of the objects by this new synthesis, so 
far as these particular objects or events are really hioum 
objects and events; since, as such, they must contain all 
the conditions that belong to known objects, however little 
these may be present to the consciousness of the individual 
who knows them. Hence, from this point of view, the move- 
ment of thought which enables us to recognise the conditions 
under which the particular objects are known as they are 
known, leads us to withdraw from them, as apart from these 
conditions, the qualifications which they seemed to have wdien 
they were taken as things in themselves, i.t\, as objective facts 
given independently of any relation to a subject. 

. The meaning of Kant^s argument then, in its first aspect, is 
that it c alls attention to the conditions under whic h objects or 
f acts are known, and shows that they are known as particu lar 
objects or facts, only in relation to a self-consciousness, whic h 
always determines its objects through universal principles. 
As relation to the subject is part of the idea of the object, so it 
is em object only as determined by principles which make it 
no. longer a mere particular. Prom the point of view of the 
possibility of experience, therefore, we may enrich our empirical 
knowledge by recognising, in each empirical fact as such, a 
determination by universal principles. On the other liand, 
from the point of view of the perceived object, if we take that 
object as what it was originally supposed to be — as an object 
merely given to the understanding and not determined ].)y it — 
we find that \ve must divest it of the qualification it seemed 
to'*' have, and reduce it to bare perception or sensation. Like 
the will-o’-the-wisps in Goethe’s allegory, we suck out the veins 
of gold that made the clay image stand, and it falls togetlier 
in a confused heap, as a mere ' manifold of sense.’ Now, ad- 
mitting for the moment that tliis manifold could be apprehended 
by sense as a series of subjective states succeeding one an- 
other in time, it can be shown that, out of this mere suceession, 
we cpiild not get any objective consciousness whatsoever ; and 
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that the categories iimst eoiiie in to add to percex^tions something 
not contained in them, ere we can reach such a consciousness. 

But the addition now takes a slightly different appearance. It 
is not that the object or fact, taken as a particular object 
or fact, carries with it no conseciuences beyond its own imme- 
diate existence or occurrence in this moment and at this spot ; 
for we now discern that its determination as a particular object 
for us involves universal principles, which carry us far beyond 
its particular existence. But it is that, taking the mere per- 
ception or impression of sense as it really is, we find that 
it does not contain the determination in virtue of which it 
represents to ns particular objects. Now there is in Kant 
a certain want of adjustment in these two aspects, which makes 
it difficult for us to see “iidiether he is speaking of what" is 
given in sense as it really is, — in which case he is speaking of 
that' which in itself cannot be an object of knowledge, and 
which, therefore, requires to be combined with a conception 
not in it, ere it can become such ah object; or whether he is 
speaking of the particular object of knowledge, which is not 
recognised as being determined by universal principles but 
which really is so determined, — in which case he is speaking of 
an object which is not only perceived but conceived, and which 
we need only to understand in oraer to see that it is not 
a mere particular, but an instance of a law. 

After this general explanation of the method of Kant’s 
deduction, we may now go on to consider how he applies it to 
each of the Analogies of Experience : — to the principle of Sub- 
stance, to the principle of Causality, and to the principlew of 
Eeciin'ocity. 

The principle of the permanence of substance, as stated in l^e^pSncipif 
the first edition of the Critique, is that ''all phenomena contain 

and socond 

the permanent (substance) as the object itself, and the change- editions, 
able as its iliere determination, i.e., the manner in wliioli the ^ 

I object, exists.” In the Sbcond edition, the formula is—" In all 
" change of phenomena the substance is permanent, and the 
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quantity of it in Nature is never either increased or dim- 
inished.” The formula of the first edition brings out more 
definitely the twofold aspect of the principle, as involving 
a correlation of substance and accident, each of which is 
determined in relation to the other ; while that of the second 
edition starts with the assumption of the fact of change, and 
goes on to refer the changing to the permanent as its necessary 
presupposition. 

Now, the former mode of statement corresponds most 
exactly with what we should expect from the general account 
of Kant's method. Toi”, according to that method, we should 
expect him to prove that, while the mere conception of an 
object does nob necessarily imply that it must be conceived as 
a permanent substance in a changeable phase of its existence, 
we are obliged so to conceive it whene^’e^ we consider the con- 
ditions under which alone we can know objects. In other 
words, we should expect him to show that the distinction of 
an object from the perception of it, which is implied in its 
determination as an object, cannot be made except by the 
application to it of a category whicli determines it as, or 
changes it into, the consciousness of a substance manifesting 
itself in a special accident ; or, passing from the category to the 
schema, the consciousness of an absolutely permanent object in 
a special changeable phase of its existence. The deduction 
would, therefore, consist of two parts ; first, of the proof that 
the mere conception of an object in ahstrado does not im];)ly 
that it is a permanent substance which manifests itself in 
changing states ; and secondly, of the proof that such a deter- 
mination of the object is necessary whenever we consider how 
it has become known as an object to us. .As a matter of fact, 
however, Kant's argument takes a somewhat diflerent course, 
— viz., the course indicated for it by the formula of the second 
edition ; and what he attempts to show is, not that any object 
for us must be determined as a perrnafnent subject of ctiangc- 
able states, but rather that no consciousness of chan<>’e is 
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possible whi ch is not a consciousness of the sequence of states 
in a permanent s iil^stance, and that no consciousness of the co- 
existen ce of objects is possibl e which is not a cons(^usness of 
t he co e xiste nce of_siich changing or changeable states in different 
p erman ent substances. In other words, he does not directly 
attempt to connect the idea of an object as known by us under 
conditions of time, with the idea of permanence in change; but, 
taking his stand on our consciousness of objective sequence and 
coexistence, he endeavours to prove that such a consciousness 
presupposes the consciousness of permanent substances, in 
which, and by relation to which, such sequence and coexistence 
are determined. And his language is in agreement with this view 
when he speaks of this category as '“"put under the head of Eela- 
0,tion, rather as being a condition of all the other relations than 
as itself being one of them.”^ The principle of substance is thus 
proved with a double indirectness ; i.e,, not as the principle 
involved in the determination of an object as existing for us in 
time, but as a principle presupposed in those other principles, 
by which objects are determined for us as changing or co- 
existing. 

Now, one reason for this anomalv might be found in* the a reason for 

this treatment 

fact that Kant was following Hume in his Inquiry/. For in hSma 
that woid^, which was the only source of Kant’s knowledge ofstaSSSntof 

1 A T 1 • T • problem. 

Hume,^ the idea that the only fact underlying the consciousness 
of necessary relation is sequence of impressions, is applied only 
to the causal principle, and not to the principles of identity (or 
substance) and reciprocity. And, as I have already indicated, 
half the plausibility of Hume’s argument is due to this lmy.ta- 
tion. Fox, it is only the principle of causality which could 
eyen he supqfosed to be generated from impressions which are 

1 A. 187 ; B. 230. 

2 Or at least the only direct source. It has been maintained that Kant’s 

view of Hume was partly derived from Beattie, whose Essay on the Iktture of 
Truth was translated into German in 1772 (Vaihinger, I. 347). The know- 
ledge to be got from this source would not, however, affect the point we are 
here considering. 
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always suecessive. Indeed, when Hume had once identified 
the sequence of impressions with the consciousness of sucli 
sequence, and had assumed that the consciousness of such 
sequence can be given apart from any other consciousness, he 
could easily explain how custom should generate necessary 
relation out of repeated consciousness of sequence. How, Kant 
does not, in this connexion, directly attack Hume’s assumption 
that the sequence of impressions involves a consciousness of 
such sequence. But he points that such a coiiscious> 

ness of inner sequence cannot explain the consciousness of the 
permanent, which is implied in all determination of olqects in 
time ; any more than it can explain the consciousness of a co- 
existence of objects, the impressions of which are for us neces- 
sarily successive. Hence, secondly, it cannot explain even the 
consciousness of objective sequence or change, which we can 
have only on the presupposition of the former, and in contra- 
distinction from the latter. We cannot get the permanence, 
coexistence, and succession of objects all out of the same sub- 
jective sequence of impressions, even supposing we were to be 
conscious of that sequence. And as these relations of things 
as in time are known only in connexion with, and in distinction 
from each other, we cannot get from it any one of them in the 
sense required, unless the relations of our sequent impressions 
are determined by principles which are not given in the 
impressions themselves. 

SX'liowof is another and more important reason for the 

tlie Aesthetic. ‘ indirect way in which Kant deals with the principle of 
cai^ality, which, however, cannot he fully stated till we have 
examined more closely the nature of his Deduction of it. In 
that Deduction, Kant seeks to show that the determination of 
things as permanent substances is the presupposition of all 
determination of them in time, and especially that it is pre- 
^ supposed in the determination of succession and change in 
them. To understand this proof, however, we have to recall 
the “ metaphysical exposition ” of time in the Aesthetic, and 
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especially Kant’s assertion that’ time is not a general conception 
which expresses the common element in many particulars; but 
that, on the contrary, particular times are limitations of the 
one time which is their presupposition. Thus all time- 
relations, whether of coexistence or of succession, presuppose 
the unity of time. Kow, the Analogies are principles for the 
determination of the existence of phenomena in time aceorcling 
to its three modes, — according to their relation to time itself as 
a quantum (the quantum of existence, f.G, duration) ; according 
to their relation in time, as a series of moments or times (dne 
after another) ; and again, according to their relation in time, 
as having a certain breadth or compass in which all existence 
is included (at once).” ^ But the first of these relations is, 
according to Kant, the basis and presupposition of the other 
two ; in other words, we cannot determine phenomena as 
sequent or coexistent, except as we refer them as states to 
objects which persist or endure throughout all time. To prove 
this, we must consider, on the one hand, the idea of time and 
the dijSerent relations which it makes possible ; and, on the 
other hand, the conditions under which objects may be deter- 
mined, according to their different possible relations, l^ow, 
while, as we have seen, the consciousness of time, in its unity 
or identity through all difierence of times, is the presupposition 
of the relation of coexistence and succession, yet time in its 
unity is nothing but the presupposition of these relations. 
Time, indeed, is the mere form of the relations of phenomena 
which are determined as coexistent or succesvsive, and therefore 
it might be argued that we cannot perceive it by itself either 
in its unity or in its differences. We cannot take time as a 
permanent unity and date phenomena in their succession or 
coexistence in relation to it, any more than we can take time 
in its changing difference and, in relation to it, recognise 
objects as permanent. But, in determining phenomena as suc- 
cessbje or coexistent, we presuppose the unity of time, and 
» ^ Als einem Inbegriff alles Easeins {zugleich). 
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therefore we are obliged to refer them to objects which are 
permanent, and which as such '' represent ” the unity of time. 

“ Change can be apprehended only through the permanent and 
as the alteration of it. For the distinction of the times in 
which things are, can be perceived in them only as parts of one 
and the same time. All change is only division of time ; 
therefore, there must be something which exists through the 
wliole time, because the whole lies always at the basis of the 
division. Therefore, the substance is the substratum and the 
changing is only the mode of its existence.” ^ We can, in fact, 
connect successive phenomena as in time, only as w^e determine 
them as states of a permanent object. Hence Kant declares 
that “only the immanent changes,” and that which lias uoff}> 
permanence — that which passes away absolutely and is not 
contained in anything else which abides — cannot be determined 
as changing ; for if anything were thus successive, its dilferent 
parts could not be connected as in one time. We might be 
inclined to ask whether, on the same principle, wn must not 
say that “ only that which changes is permanent ” ; for it is 
obvious that wm cannot determine anything in relation to tlie 
unity of time, except in so far as we also determine it in rela- 
tion to the difference of times. But Kant does not put it in that 
way ; because he conceives that, while we know particular times 
as parts of one time, yet this does not mean that the one time 
is presented to us first, and that then w^e determine particular 
times by limitation of it ; but merely that, in determining 
particular times in relation to each other, we presuppose the 
uniky of time. But, as we are iiot conscious of the difference 
any more than of the unity of time by itself, this means tliat 
we do not at first determine the object as permanent, and then 
connect its successive phenomena as its changing states, Imt 
that, in connecting phenomena with each otlier as successive 
^changing states, we presuppose the permanent identity of the 
substance. This way of looking at the matter explains# why 
1 Erdmann’s Nachtmge. zu Kant's Kntil', § 79. - 
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the principle of substance is regarded by Kant merely as a pre- 
supposition of the other analogies, and especially why Kant 
staits, not with the idea of an object existing through time, 
but with the idea of change, and why he proves the principle of 
substance as well as that of causality as necessary to the know- 
ledge of change. Change, as we shall find, is with Kant the 
empirical fact which is at the basis of all other empirical facts, 
in such a sense that we mioht even say that the main wor k of 
Kant was to make the consciousness of objective chan ge intelli- 
gd^j* or, in other -words, to explain ho\v changing phenomena 
could be brought into relation to the unity of thought and 
subsumed under it. Hence, we find him, on the one hand, 
iiivsisting that change can never be other than an emjpirical fact 
which belongs to the objects as given, and which is not capable 
of being anticipated by pure thought ; for the pure unity of 
thought — which, even when it becomes self-conscious, is con- 
ceived by Kant to be purely analytic — could not, of course, give 
rise to the idea of change. On the other hand, he does not, 
indeed, insist upon the idea that change is the fundamental fact 
in all experience ; but he constantly assumes that it is so, and 
he directly states that motion is the central fact in all external 
experience.^ And, if we may here anticipate the result of 

^ In the Introduction to the 3£etapliymal Mudiments of Phydc.^, R. V. 317 ; 
H, IV. 366. “The fundamental determination of anything that is to he an 
object of external sense must be motion ; for by motion alone can that sense 
be affected. To this also the understanding reduces all the other predicates 
of matter which belong to its nature. Hence natural science is nothing but a 
pure or applied doctrine of motion.” As, according to Kant’s doctrine (especi- 
ally as it is developed in the second edition of the Critique), inner seij^e is 
simply a consciousness of the successive process of determination from within, 
by which the determinations of sense from without are taken up, and by 
which the consciousness of external objects is thus generated, we may say that 
motion is the fundamental fact of experience. But this subject will be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter. When Kant says that “ by motion alone can 
external sense be afi'ected,” he cannot be taken to mean that the thing in 
itself moves and so stimulates our senses, (which would involve the a^^surdity 
that the thing in itself which, ex hypothesl, we do not know, is known as^ 
inaterifil substance,) but merely that external objects can be known only as 
moving or moy able substances. 
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Kant's whole discussion of the Analogies of 
that the way in which he answers the above question as to the 
130ssibility of change as a fact of experience, Le,, the possibility 
of its being brought under the unity of thought, is to point out : 
— first, that it must be conceived as the change of a permanent 
object, which through all changes remains one with itself ; but, 
secondly, that all the successive changes of substances must 
be conceived as necessarily connected; and lastly, that they 
must be conceived as the reciprocally determined changes of 
the parts of an unchangeable whole. In this way the facts of 
the changing plienomenal world are, as it were, brought back 
under the unity of thought, though not even thus perfectly 
harmonised with its pure self-identity. For, it is to be observed 
that what we have in the laws of substance, causality, and 
reciprocity, is only Analogies " of experience ; i.e., sometliing 
in experience which, though not identical, is gxtmllel with the 
T'elations of pure thought to itself shown in the judgments of 
relation, as analysed by formal logic. The identity of the 
subject with the predicate in the pure categorical judgment 
thus appears, in relation to a changing matter given under con- 
ditions of time, as the permanence of substance under the 
change of its states ; the analytical connexion of reason and 
consequent in the pure hypothetical judgment, when applied to 
successive events or changes, appears as their necessary 
sequence ; and the analytical unity of the genus witli itself 
in all its species, as the necessarily contemporaneous changes 
of the parts of a permanent whole. Thus conceived, the 
changing world of phenomena is subsumed under the schema- 
tised unity -in-difference of pure thought, in which, even as 
judgment, the difference is transparent. Or, to put it other- 
wise, the world of objects in all its differences in time and 
space, is conceived as an analogon of the pure unity of apper- 
ception ; and is so made capable of being joined with the con- 
sciousness of that unity, though it can never be ideiffified 
therewith. 
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Before criticising this view, it is, however, necessary to refer of this 
to a modification of it which Kant himself suggests in thereto to”* 
second edition of the Critiqtie. Kant’s argument is that, asS^dudn|^' 
special times are limitations or determinations of the one time objects 

*1 • . 1 space. 

whicii remains identical with itself through all the change of 
/l^tinies, so all the special determinations in which an object in 
time manifests itself are to be regarded as modifications of an 
object which remains one with itself through all their change. 

The object in time must endure while it changes, because all 
times are determined as successive in the one time ; and this, 
as time is not perceived by itself, means that the connexion of 
successive states must be determined as a succession in the one 
substance. To this it may be objected that to say that ^Hime 
itself does not change/' is like saying that passing away does 
not itself pass away. So far the endurance of time and the 
permanence of the changing might even seem to mean only 
that the moments of time never cease to pass away, and the 
changing never ceases to change. A perpetual fiux would 
therefore sufficiently “ represent" all the permanence that is in 
tiriie.^ To try to extract, from the necessity of determining 
change as in time, the idea that the “ quantity of substance that 
changes can never be, increased or diminished," seems to be 
absurd. For time has no quantity except continuance, and a 
continuity of change would therefore seem to be all that is, on 
this ground, required in the object. In the interval betw'een 
the first and the second edition, Kant seems to have become 
aware of this, and to have come to the conclusion that time 
itself can be represented only in relation to space, and J:hat 
therefore the principle of substance can be applied only to an 
object which is not merely in time, but also in space. Thus, 
in one of the manuscript notes on the first edition which have 
been recently published, we find him declaring that “the proof 
(of the principle of substance) must be so given that it -applies 
only, to substances as phenomena of external sense. Conse- 
^ Eor a perpetual flux never changes its relation to time. 
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quently, it must be drawn from space, wHcli, with its 
determinations, exists at all times. Now, in space the only 
possible change is motion,” ^ ie., a change in the relative 
position of objects which remain otherwise iiiichanged. Un- 
fortunately this new view of the matter is not introduced 
into the deduction of the principle of substance in the second 
edition, but only brought in, in certain general supplementary 
remarks upon the principles of the pure understanding. Thus 
Kant declares that ‘Uii order to supply something permanent 
in perception whicli corresponds to the conception of substance, 
we need a perception (of matter) in space ; for space alone is 
determined as permanent, while time and all that is in innei* 
sense is in constant liux.”4 Now, this would seem to involve 
that in treating permanence and coexistence as well as secpience 
as modes of time, Kant was referring to things as in time 
determinations which they have only as being also in space. 
Time and space by this reciprocal qualification give, as it were, 
new dimensions to each other ; for it is the relation of time to 
space which, in the first instance at least, enables us to think 
of coexistence as a mode of time ; time in itself being merely 
a relation of transitory movements as after each other, until we 
regard what Newton calls t]iQ '' uMcimitas tefiqmis” while it 

1 Erdmann, KachtriUje zii Kant's Kritik, § 80; cf. §§ 77, 79, 81. Erdmann 
suggests that the reason why the Deduction was not remoulded, was that this 
would have involved also a complete remoulding of tlie chapter on the 
Schematism, in which the categories were schematised only in relation to 
time. In fact, in the first edition, inner and outer experience seem often to be 
taken as co-ordinate, and, therefore, the principles of pure xinderstanding have 
to b^stated generally, and in a way that makes them applicable to both. In 
the second edition, inner experience is regarded as dependent upon outer 
experience, or as axising in the return upon self from it ; and, as a conse- 
quence, outer experience takes the place of experience in general. If this 
thoxight had been fxxlly xvorked out, the “ Metaphysical Budiments of Physics 
would have been absorbed into the Mtique. This subject has been referred to 
above in the chapter on the Deduction of the Oategorm and will be more fully 
considered in the next chapter. 

2 B. 29"^!. 

» Kant’s Dissertation, § 14 : B. I. 319 ; H. IL 408. “Though time is^of one 
dimension, yet the ubiquity of time (if I may use an expression-of Kewton’s), 
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is the relation of time to space which enables ns to think of 
space (in itself merely a relation of parts which exist together 
with each other) as enduring through different times. Thus, it 
is as schematised in reference to space as well as to time, that 
the self-identity of the object, (which remains one with itself 
through all its differences, in correspondence with the unity for 
which it is,) becomes translated into the maintenance of its 
qiiantiim or the multitude of its external parts, which makes it 
capable of occupying space. And in this connexion, Kant is 
led to what seems a direct contradiction of his assertion that 
the existent in time must be permanent 

“ What essentially characterises the substance, which is possible Sfect of 
only in space, and under spatial conditions, and, therefore, only as dm 
the object of external sense, is that its Cj[iiantum cannot be increased 
or diminished without substance coming into existence or being 
annihilated ; for the quantity of an object, which is possible 
only in space, must consist of parts which are external to each 
otlier, and these, therefore, if they are real (something moveable) 
must necessarily be substances. On. the other hand, that which 
is regarded as an object of inner sense may, as substance, have 
a qiiantiim which does not consist of parts outside of each 
other, and its parts are, therefore, not substances, nor should 
their coming into existence or their going out of existence be 
regarded as the creation or annihilation of substance. Their 
increase or diminution is, therefore, possible without preiudiee 
to the principle of the permanence of substance.” ^ 

by which all things sensible are somewhere^ adds to the quantity of real ti^ngs 
another dimension, in so far as they, as it were, hang upon one moment of 
time. For if you picture time as a line produced hi and coexistents 

by lines applied at right angles in any point of time, the superficies which is 
thus generated will represent the ilLmcZM*' PAae 2 iome» 02 i both in its substance 
and its accidents.” 

Metaph. Anfangsgvundt, ch. III. : R. V. 405; H. IV. 437. In the next ^ 
chapter we shall have to deal with Kant’s argument against Idealism, which 
he contends that inner experience derives its tinae-determination by reference, * • 

not to •a substance underlying its changes, but to the external suhstantla 
pliaemnwion ii^s]?ace. 
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tbe^dfduction proof of the principle of substance in relati(ii to cluuigiiMj; 

Sindpieof objects determined in space would, as appears from the indica- 
Wichthfs tions which Kant has furnished, have followed tiie san.ie course 
neeessitate. as that which is iiow giveii in relation to time. It woub t I rave 
rested on the idea that any change other than the motion -. 
the parts of matter relatively to each other, an}" changto wliicdi 
involved the diminution or increase of the >sul)stanee nK)ve<l, 
would make the consciousness of such motion impossible. I’or, 
as we do not perceive space itself, we cannot determine chang(\s 
of place in it except as movements in a substance which repre- 
sents space, which is as unchangeable as spac(3 itself: in 
other words, we must determine them as changes of the pt)siliun 
of the parts of a substance which, as a whole, remains iinc^liangu- 
. able. This is well expressed in another manuscript note of 
Kant. If substance endures while accidents cluing^', lait 
substance apart from accidents is the empty uljstractiou oi‘ tint 
substantial, what is it that endures ? All that in expcricneo 
can be distinguished from the changing is th(3 <|uariiity ” (/.r,, 
of matter), “and that can be estimated only by the greatness of 
the merely relative eflect” (of different matters) “in similtu* 
external relations. The principle of substance, tlun.vforc, can 
be applied only to material bodies.”^ The last wcads mcmi 
that the mass or quantity of a substaiicc3 in any material ubjifci 
can be estimated, only by considering its relativi?. ellecl in jun- 
ducing motion as compared -with oth(3r bodies moving wiib the 
same velocity. Of course, no such estimate can Ikj n]jpb\‘ii to 
the whole world, but only to the parts of su])stane (3 in ivlaiion 
to ^each other. Hence the assertion that the qiuniiihn 
substance in nature is capable neither of inmvase nur nf 
diminution, does not mean that we know thL3 world in spec*.? 
as a definite and limited cincmtum, of which each parrionhrr 
substance is a part. We have no experience of (he weah! as a 
^ whole, or of its relation to empty space; and, imkuul, ih^ 
attempt to determine the world as either limited or nulijaiitab 
^Erdmann, Kachfnigef § SL 
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gives rise to an antinomy, which Kant solves only by showing 
that, as we can never complete the synthesis of objects deter- 
mined as in space, we can never represent the world as a whole. 
The only meaning, therefore, which can be given to the assertion 
thcit the (quantum of substance in nature is constant, is that in 
the relations of different substances to^ each other as moving, 
there is something which presupposes a constant relation of all 
substances to the space they occupy. In other words, we can- 
not determine them as changing place in relation to each 
other, unless we presuppose that -there is no change in their 
character as occupying space. And, therefore, if we say with 
Kant that they occupy space in virtue of the repulsive and 
attractive forces they exert towards each other, we must say that 
relatively to each other, the parts of matter are determined by 
forces which vary in inverse ratio to some function of their 
nearness to, or distance from each other, according to an 
unchangeable law. 

As to this general line of proof, we may remark that it 
starts with the conceptions of the Aesthetw, according to which 
space and time are represented as infinite given wholes, and all 
particular spaces and times are reached by the determination 
of these given wholes : but it immediately corrects this repre- 
sentation, by pointing out that these infinite wholes are mere 
f nins of relation, which are not ap]>reh.ended for themselves, 
but only as the presupposition of the determination of phe- 
nomena ill space and time in relation to each other. For, 
while we cannot directly relate phenomena to space and time, 
it is only on the presupposition of the permanence of tliek' 
relation to the time and space which they oceu]w, .that \vc can 
relate them to each other. As all times are in one time, whi</h, 
however, is not perceived as one, but is simply a penimmoit 
form of relation ; so, Kant argues, all changes are in fme sub- 
stance, wliich does not pass away, since, if it ditl, it eouhlumi 
be (leteivuined axim as passing away. And as all spaces nvx in 

one space, of the continuity of which they are determinations, 
VOL. 1 . ■ 2 H 
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and as space also is not perceived, but is siniplj a perinanen t 
form of relation: "so all determination of objects as changing 
their relations in space, le., as moving, presupposes a permanent 
substance in which such relative changes take place. But (since 
all our knowledge of external objects is based on their cliaiige 
or motion) this means that all our determinations of objects as 
in space and time, are determinations of their states as changing 
or changeable in relation to each other; determiiiatioiis which 
would be impossible unless we presupposed a substance wdiicii 
remains identical with itself through all the change of its parts. 
Hence, we cannot determine phenomena in relation to each 
other as in space and time, unless we regard each |)henumenoii 
as a changeable state of a permanent substance. Only as so 
determined can a phenomenon form a term in a relation of* 
snccession or coexistence w^hich can be referred to ohjei;;ts. 
This, indeed, looks like saying that the phenoiriena must be 
presupposed as objective in the very acts by wiiicli they are 
referred to objects. But this apparent circle really means that 
the reference of a phenomenon to a permanent oljjeut, ami its 
connexion with other phenomena according to laws which 
determine its relations to them in time and space, are difleroui 
aspects of the same process which are only ideally separabh,!. 
Or, to put it in a slightly different way, it is only as they 
relatively determine each other’s place and lime according to 
universal laws, that they are referred to a world <4* objt?<,is 
which remains one with itself through all the dificicnc.cs 
spaces and times ; and, conversely, it is only on the presup- 
p4)sition of such unchangeable identity of the wliolc, that Ihe 
relative determination of the parts becomes possible. Kant s 
expression of this is somewhat obscured by the way in which 
he separates the proofs of the different Analogies, showing lirsl 
that change implies permanence ; then, that change ^;an only be 
known as determined by previous change ; and, tinally, tiiat the 
succession of states in different substances implies a rg|.;iprocal 
determination of each by the otliers. But he partly correctB 
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this imperfection of statement by treating the first analogy as 
the mere presupposition of the second ; and, as we shall see, he 
shows also, though less distinctly, that the second may be re- 
garded simply as the presupposition of the third. Por each 
I)artial substance can be defined only as a “ complex of mere 
relations ” ^ to the others, and the phenomenal identity of the 
whole is known only as the necessary presupposition of all 
relative determination of the parts by each other. 

The relation of the principle of substance to tlie other 
analogies as merely their presupposition, is expressed most 
definitely in the following passage : — 

- “The determinations of a substance, which are nothing but 
its special modes of existence, are called its accidents. They 
are always real, because they relate to the existence of the 
substance. (ISTegations are only determinations which express 
the non-existence of some determination in the substance.) 
ITow, when we attribute to such real or positive determinations 
a special existence in the substance (as when we regard motion 
as an accident of matter), we call this existence mliere%ci\ in 
distinction from the existence of the substance, which we call 
suhsistemc. But this way of speaking gives rise to many mis- 
conceptions, and it would be at once more definite and more 
accurate to say that the accident is only the mode in winch 
the existence of a substance is positively determined. Yet we 
must acknowledge that, by the conditions of the logical ii.se of 
our understanding, we are constrained, as it were, to isolate 
that in the existence of a suhstaace which can change wliile 
the substance remains, and to set it, a.s an accident, oven' 
against that in the sub, stance which is permanent and funda- 
mental; hence also we put this category under the liead (jf 
Eelatiou, ratlier as being the condition of all relations than as 
being itself one of them.” ^ 

In this paragi'aph, Kant emphasises the truth thal: it i.s 
through. the accidents and their relations that the suh.siiui(‘e 
> A. 26S ; B. .S21. s A. 186 j B. 223. 
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exists for us. The substance, in fact, is nothing in itself apart 
from its accidents and their relations, let we find ourselves 
obliged ‘^by the conditions of the logical use of our under-^ 
standing” to distinguish two aspects of the real, tlie peiinan^ 
and the changeable, and to refer the latter to tlu^ luriner avS 
predicate to subject. And Kant fears that this duality in (uir 
determination of objects may easily lead to the idc3a of a, deter- 
mination of the object in itself, as a substance apart 'irum the 
determination of its accidents and their relations. It is, how- 
ever, only in reference to the determination of lln^ reciprocal 
relations of the phenomena which we call the accidents of 
substances, that the determination of tlieiii as Hu])stariees has 
any value. Kow, Kant holds this to be just one (.)f the cases 
in which the determination of things in our experience does 
not conform to their determination in pure lliought. “ In an 
object of pure understanding, only that constitutes iis inner being 
which has no reference (as regards its existence) to anything 
different from itself. But contrariwise, the inner dcitminina- 
tions of a sulstcmtia flunommoii in space are siothing Init 
relations, and it is itself nothing but a complex of mere relations. 
For we know it only by forces wliicli are active in it, <‘ithm.‘ to 
attract other substances or to prevent other sidKStan(!es from 
penetrating it ” ^ In other words, Kant opposes the niercily re- 
lative determination of phenomenal substances, in that alnsohite 
determination of them which is demanded by pure thought; 
and he finds in the form of space, under which plieiiiniuma are 
given to us, the reason why thought can determinci olycf'ts only 
k relation to each other, so that tlio ])ermunence whuh we 
attribute to them as substances, is only the periuan(UH,*e of 
certain relations. Conversely, if we could determine objci'-ts in 
pure thought, (which would be necessary if we werci to deter- 
mine them as things in themselves,) ive sho\dd determine theiu 
pui^ly by predicates which involve no rel i 3 reii(?e of tiiein as 
regards their existence to anything different from tlieitiselvesA 
lA. 2C5;B. 321. - * 
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Here, therefore, we have another reappearance of tlie analytic 
idea of thought in contrast wdth the synthetic idea of knowledge, 
and further the condemnation of the latter as phenomenal, just 
because it is synthetic. Kant thinks that we do not know 
objects as things in tliemselves, because we do not find an 
inner being in them, apart from their actual determination in 
relation to other things. And this means that it is only the 
connexion of phenomena, ix. of our ideas, with each other 
according to necessary laws, which makes us refer them to 
permanent objects distinct from our perceptions. We have no 
consciousness of the object as a permanent substance apart 
from our consciousness of the causal, or reciprocally causal, 
connexions of phenomena. And it is just this fact which we 
discover when we ask what is meant by the existence of an 
object for us, ic., when transcendental reflexion forces us, in the 
determination of objects, to take account of the self for wdiich 
they are. In other words, when reflecting on the conditions 
under which permanent objects come to exist for us, we see 
that they can do so only as the phenomena referred to them 
form part of a context of experience determined by universal 
laws, and that the '' object itself,” the transcendental object,” 
is nothing apart from that context — though, prior to the trans- 
cendental reflexion, we naturally regard it as something which 
exists in itself, and is revealed to us as so existing.’ If, 
liowever, it were so revealed to us, we should be able lu 
(letermine it in itself, by predicates which did not invcH'i* 
its relations to other things and their predicates. But, just 
because we know things ' only in their relations to each 
we must say that the things we know' are only pheiiotaemil, 
ojily existences for the self, and not. real tilings indepeiilleut 
of it." 

'A. 104. 

v, B.„G7. ‘‘Now, tliiwgii mei’e relations a thing in itself m not kaRwit ; 
wherefore we may fairly judge tliat, as by our oxtenial sense nothing lent ideas 
(if relation are given t<'> us, that sense cannot eontaln anything but tlie rtialfnit 
of an object to th« subject, ainl not- any inner detenninations which bel(.»ng 
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Now, how should all this he interpreted from the point of 
Aufew which has been taken in our pi'evious criticism oi Kant, 
i.e., if we reject his view of the analytic movement of thouglit, 
and with it the conception of the regress on self-consciousness 
as being a regress upon that which is more ahstruct and simple 
than the experience it explains? The ordinary consciousness, 
no doubt, takes objects as things in themselves, and tliat in two 
senses. It takes them as things which are (leterniiiuid in 
themselves, apart from relations to other things und from th(‘ 
changing predicates which they receive from such relations; 
and it also takes them as things which hav(3 their dtiterniina- 
tion apart altogether from their relation to the eonschms self. 
Hence to it the demonstration, that the object has no deter- 
mination for us apart from its relations to other things, and 
that these relations are continually changing, would seem to he 

the object in itself.” A. 284 ; B. 240. “ Through mere conceptions, it is true, 

I cannot think of anything external without something internal, Just because 
conceptions of relations necessarily presu|)pose given tilings, and are not 
possible without them. But in our perception of objects something is con- 
tained which does not lie in the mere conception of a thing, and it is this 
which supplies the substratum which could not be known through mere con- 
ceptions, to wit, a space which, with all it contains, consists of im>re relations 
—formal, or it may be also real, relations. It is, thm-efore, inipossibie for me 
to argue that, because nothing can be represented by mere emiecptiouH without 
something absolutely internal, the same must be the case with the tliingn 
which fall under such conceptions, and that in the jici’ception of tiic'.se*- things 
there can be nothing external without something absolutely internal beneath 
it.” Here we have, on the one hand, the necessity of pure thought, which 
arises out of the nature of judgment in so far as any oliject is supposcfd to he 
determined by it, i.e. the necessity of separating the object of ih^unht from its 
liredicates and regarding it as something siiai>le and primary, something deter- 
mined in itself, to which they are attached ; and, on the otlier hand, the idea 
tl?.at as perception with us takes the place of the subject in the judgment of 
knowledge, and as the form of perception is essentially a form of relation ijet;w<ain 
elements which are different and external to each other, so onr oitject can only 
be a substratum or permanent possibility of certain relations. But, It might 
be asked, bow should pure thought take t be form of judgment, and so give 
rise to the duality of subject and predicate, which, again, cmtologi- 

cally, passes into the duality of substance and accident here referred to‘/ 
Thist as we have seen, is a difficulty for which Kant’s view of pure thought 
provides no solution (see above, p. 451), No answer can be given, exee})t that 
pure thought is taken by .Kant as alreadi; judgment, which it could not be if it 
were not in some sense synthetic. 
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the denial that we have any real knowledge of the object at all. 
jSTow, Kant at once vindicates and gives a new sense to 'the 
ordinary consciousness of phenomena as objective, when he 
shows that the permanence attributed to them as objects is not 
the permanence of things as determined by predicates which 
are independent of their relations, but the permanence of the 
laws of relation which maintain themselves in all the changes 
of the special determinations of objects ; a* permanence which 
itself presupposes the permanence of the objects related, though 
only as terms in such relations. But, while Kant thus 
advances to the idea of objects as determined only in relation 
to each other, or as subjects of relations, he treats the demand 
of the ordinary consciousness for a non-relative determination 
of things as, from the point of view of thought, a legitimate 
demand, a demand that arises from the very nature of the 
intelligence ; and he regards the fact that we are confined to a 
relative determination of things as a result of the mediation of 
our knowledge by sense and its forms. Because objects can 
exist for us only as we combine or relate to each other the per- 
ceptions or phenomena through which we know them, it is 
maintained that we cannot know them as they are: though flie 
universality of the forms of synthesis explains why we suppose 
that we do know them as they are, independently of our ])er- 
ceptions. Hence, the relati^dty of the objects to each other is 
immediately connected with their relativity to the subject, and 
tills relativity to the subject is opposed to their reality as things 
in themselves. 

How, it is undoubtedly true that our consciousness of olnects ButUini.hNt 

^ ^ of a lij 

cannot Ijc logically separated from a consciousness of their rcla- 
tions; and that a consciousness of the pennanenee of tlu; 
objects in the change of their relations, cannot l<it'i<'al]v 1 le 

, ' ^ ueHrUtf 

sepaiuted from a consciousness of the permaneiiec of the 

laws of relation in all the change of the (kiLeniiinafin.iis nf ’ 
the ol)jccts. But, to suppose that the rceognitiou of tlti< 
relativity of the objects of onr knowledge is oijuivaiciu 
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to tlie denial of •the real ol 3 jectivity of the thingH so 
determined, would imply that we have some idea of real oljjects 
or things in themselves as divested of siicli relations. It would 
imply that we can at least think, if we cannot kmnv, an o]>ject 
absolutely out of all relation. But where are wc to get such 
an idea ? ^ That we ever think we have it, is a result uf the 
imperfection of that self-consciousness which goes Lilong witli 
our first consciousness of objects. But, in fiict, so far is it 
from being true that we can or must think any oljject as in itself 
unrelated, that on the contrary we are unable to 11 1 ink of it 
except as related. And our recognition of relations as im- 
plied in our thought of an object is, therefore, merely a. step 
to correct that thought by completing it. Again, it is ei|rially 
true that the consciousness of tlie ol:)ject as essentially related 
to other objects, — or, in other words, tlie consciousness that it is 
knowable only as its phenomena are connected in one context 
of experience with the phenomena of all oilier olg^scts,— iniplies 
and leads to the consciousness that it is essentially an existence 
for a self. But, when Kant regards this recognition ed’ the 
relativity of objects to the self as reducing t.liem in mere 
plfenoinena, behind which things in themselves aixi im]i<'netrably 
concealed, we are obliged to point out that tlie relalinn of 
objects to the self, — the very relation implied in spiniking of 
things as objectSj — cannot involve the negation of thoir claim 
to he objects in distinction from the subject. This Kant hian- 
self shows us, when lie points out that llic consciousness of self 
is possible only as the self is distinguished from, and rcdatt.Mi 
the object. For we need only to remember tlmt a self, st, riel !}• 
speaking, does not exist except as self-conscious, in oixler tn si<e 
that a denial of the reality of the obj'ect is also a fienial nf tlai 
reality of the self for which it is. To say that tlie permanent 
object exists merely in the determination of the connexiioi of 
■■■• • 

^ Thought, according to Kant himself, is essentially jtnlgment ; and, ub such, 
it is at once the reference of an object to itself iiiul its relative deierfuinatlon 
by a predicate which distinguishes it from, and connects it witji, othc-r objects. 
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onr experiences by universal laws of cau^lity and reciprocity, 
may convey a tfutb, if it teaches us not to isolate one element 
in the determination of the object from another, or the deter- 
mination of the object from its relation to the self. But it is 
misleading, in so far as it suggests the idea that the object is a 
determination of a merely subjective consciousness which knows 
only its own states. For, if we can have no consciousness of 
the self except in distinction from and relation to the object, 
we may, indeed, say that the consciousness of self includes the 
consciousness of the object and goes beyond it, but we are not at 
liberty to speak of the latter as a mere state of the formei\ 

Otherwise we fall into the old confusion of the return upon the 
self, wdiich implies and presupposes its distinction from the 
object, with a regress upon a subject for which there is as yet 
no object, and which therefore is not for itself a subject of 
knowledge, ix,, is not, properly speaking, a self at all. 

The result, then, is that Kant is right in saying that the iiist^d 
recognition of the permanent identity of the object through all^JJ^jy^i™ 
its changes is necessary, as the first determination of an object in rcUitio'rij wc 

T.. . T. T. . f. . should correct. 

relation to, and in distinction from, which we can be conscious 

ception by 

of self. But, as it is in relation to the subject that objeefe hi {ho 
space and time are determined as objects, we must, in a 
sense, regard their permanence as phenomenal; oc., we must 
regard the peniiaiience of matter in its occupation of space as 
nut lielonging to it, so to speak, in its own right, l)iit as the 
neces.sary attribute of the object of consciousness as such. But 
as the self-externality of the object is not its externality io 
consciousness, and its occupation of space is not exclusive c/‘ , 
consciousness, so when we realise the relation of tlie ohject to 
consciousness, we see that those attributes given to the abject 
in alls traction from the suliject, must be reinterpreted Ijy tiail:/ 
relation. In this sense, we may say tliat the permauema*. of 
ilm niaunial world is the analogon of the self-identltv of ilaamht , 
wliieh in every object presented to it must seek arid liml its* * 
own product or nranifestation. The- defecd, in the . 
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scientific conception/' of the objective world, as a permanent 
matter which in all its relative motions never ceases to 
maintain its occupation of space, lies in this, that it ta]ve>s tlie 
object in its externality and difference as ultimate, and only so 
far makes it intelligible as it represents the. same identical 
whole as maintaining itself in all changes of its parts, ihit, in 
this there is a double contradiction ; for (1) that is taken a.s a 
whole which cannot be conceived as a whole, because priu” 
ciple of unity in its difference is seen; and therefore al.so, (2) 
the relative change of the parts is taken as soinethmg whicli is 
inexplicable from the identity of the whole, which it jm/su])- 
poses. In other words, matter, conceived as a thing in itself, 
wants at once a principle from which the differences <,)f the 
object could be conceived as flowing, and a principle to which 
they could be conceived as returning. The same diflicult}-, 
7nutatis mutandis, is to be found in the category of substance 
itself, in so far as the application of that category implies tlie 
reference of phenomena as transitory accidents to a pernuiinmt; 
substratum, which yet has no determination apart from these 
transitory accidents which are its correlate. While, thcrefon*, 
that category carries our view beyond the transitory, and wliih:* 
in the substance we ourselves to find something nano than 

in the accidents, yet we cfo find in it only a unity which turns into 
the totality of the accidents. This dialectic wc find in ih <3 sj'st.em 
of Spinoza, whose substance, in which all finite parts arc lost, 
immediately converts itself into a sum of fiuitt! ])arts or arifnicH. 
Kant’s use of the category does not betray the same (‘ciuratlic- 
tion^so clearly; for while he teUs us that “only the pc'rmammt 
changes,” he does not go on to say that only the clianging is 
permanent, but takes change as the fact from wliich we may 
go back to the permanent.- And the necessary eorreclitm uf 
the contradiction involved in the category with which he begins, 
appeai;s only in the addition of other categories to il. Wt* 
"can, however, understancl the progress of his thought f^nly if 
we regard the first of the Analogies as an imperfect exiiressiun 
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of a truth which is restated in a corrected form in tlie second 
and third jinalogies ; and, as we have seen, Kant himself indi- 
cates this, when he speaks of the first Analogy as merely the 
presupposition of the others.^ This result, however, we shall 
be able to reach in a satisfactory way only when we have con- 
sidered Kant's method of proving these Analogies. 

The second Analogy, in the first edition of the Gritigue, is 
entitled '' The Principle of Production,” and the formula in 

second 

which it is expressed is : — “ All that happens (begins to be) editions, 
presupposes something upon which it follows according to a 
rule.” In the second edition the title given is, ''The Principle 
of Time-sequence according to the Law of Causality,” and the 
formula given is : — " All changes take place according to the 
law of the connexion of cause and effect.” The second formula 
has the advantage of separating the category from the firct to 
which it is applied, and bringing, therefoi*e, the idea of the 
subsumption of the latter under the former more distinctly 
before us. Kant begins his proof by calling our attention to 
the fact that the previous principle has already excluded the 
idea of absolute change, Le., of any change which involves the 
extinction of one substance, and the beginning to be of aimther. 
Changes can be known only as alterations in the special deter- 
minations or accidents of a permanent substance. In fact, they 
can, according to Kant’s principles, only be relative alterations 
of the parts of a whole which is presupposed to be luicluinge- 
a])Ie— as iineliaiigeable as the self for which it is.^ Ih’esupposing 
then such unchangeable reality, Kant goes on to argue that the 
successive phases of it must be determined by tlie of 
causality, on the ground, that a change can be known as siicl) . 
only if. it be comiected according to the law of eaiisality witli 
a previous change. 

^ Also when lie speaks of the third Category, in eacli t‘k.ss as iiicliMling 
other two. . (B. III.) ■ , . „ * 

-The self is inieliangeable as the subject of knowledge. 11'us tioes not, iS"! “ 
eoufse, idfcct the question of the permanence of the soul— a*|uestion which Kant 
afterwards cikciisses in the chapter on the Petmkffmm a/ IkifiohU I 
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Hciatioiiof The statement of the question in this way, as we have seen, 
^omirno’s already involves a partial answer to Hume ; as it Inings to light 
tl^distinction between the consciousness of a real or oljjeciive 
succession, and the consciousness of our perceptions as siu'ces- 
sive — the former being a consciousness of a succession in the 
permanent object, the latter merely of the successive synthesis 
of apprehension involved in all consciousness of tlie (drjeet 
whatsoever, whether the manifold of the oliject lie detennine<l 
as coexistent or successive. In both cases ecpially there is a 
subjective succession of ideas, and a synthesis of these ideas in 
which they are successively taken up and combined in the con- 
sciousness of an object. Now, even if 'we emild suppose that 
we were conscious of such successive synthesis apart from any 
determination of an object by it, it would not be of itself the 
consciousness of a succession in the objects. This we see if we 
consider, (1) that succession in the object is only one. of tlie 
determinations of the object, and that it must be dislinguislied 
from all the other determinations of it, though tliese equally 
imply a successive synthesis ; and (2) that it immeiliaiely pre- 
supposes the determination of the objects as peniianent, a 
determination which could not be transferred to it iVom the 
synthesis of apprehension, wliich is always suceessi\'e. 

Now, Kaiit goes on, there can be no doubt tliat we do nuilo? 
objective^ ' the distinction between real succession and eoexistenee. ”\Ve 

succession any . . 

recognise that the succession in our apjnehension fd‘ the. mani- 
Sistenceor* floating dowii a stream, corresponds to a sriecessitas 

permanence. object ; while we as Certainly recognise tliat the .siu.Ka‘Ssi(ai 

m tli| apprehension of the manifold of a lioiise, dues nut. corre- 
spond to any such succession. If, however, tlu! detevminiitiun 
of the succession in the object were derived simply from the 
consciousness of the succession of our ])e,rception.s, sudi a 
distinction would be impossible. Either the manifohl woidd 
in all <ias63 be combined as successive in the u])ject, ui- it 
' would not he referred to the object at all : ir., we .shfuild. lie 

conscious merely of a succession in our apprehensions. To 
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generalise Hunje's theory is, therefore,, fatal to it ; for lie 
seeks to derive one particular determination of objects fsjom a 
consciousness of that succession of our apprehensions which is 
involved in all determination of objects. On the other hand, 
if in Hume's method we are to derive from the successive 
synthesis of apprehension the determination of objects as per- 
manent, as changing, and as coexistent, we must get them all 
equally out of the subjective succession of our states ; and we 
must be able to show how an association of perceptions, that 
we are conscious of only as continually changing, can generate 
a consciousness of permanent objects, which (1) do not pass 
away with the perceptions, but (2) pass through different 
states, which states again are (3) determined both as successive 
to, and as contemporaneous with certain other states previously 
presented to us. How, for Hume as for Kant, the way to 
objectivity lay through necessity ; for both had given up the 
idea that we are directly conscious of things in themselves and 
can from them read off their qualities and relations. What we 
are immediately conscious of is only, as Hume contends, the 
succession of perceptions which change upon us every moment. 
Hence, it is only in so far as we come to recognise bel?ween 
such perceptions a necessity of relation, which determines their 
succession in our consciousness and is not determined by it, 
that we refer them to objects. But Hume regards this neces- 
sity as itself generated by custom, which estaldishes an in- 
separable connexion between percei)tions that have fr(3quently 
followed each other. When such connexion has been estal)- 
lished, so that the presence of the one perception necessarily 
Inings the idea of the other as its consequent, we re:f(*r lla.^ 
connexion to the object and regard our perceptions as corre- 
s|>ondmg to something which is independent of theiii, Xuw, 
Kant goes along with Hume, in so far as lie holds tliiit tlie 
deteruiination of a, se(pience as objective wMms tlie detiU'iiiina- 
tion of it as connected with a ' perception whidi precedes if 
according to a universal iiile,— rneans, dir. .short, t thf* 
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sequent is necessarily fcomiected with the antecedent. But he 
rejects Hume's explanation of the way in which their connexion 
is established for us ; and he proves the inadequacy of tiiat 
explanation by showing that it will not bear tlie weight which 
must be thrown upon it, if it is to be used as a general 
explanation of objectivity. It looks plausible to say that a 
necessary connexion of perceptions as successive can be cstal)- 
lished between them when they are repeatedly given as suc{.ujS“ 
sive, and that when this consciousness of them as necessarily 
sequent is established, we regard them as olyectively vse(|ucnt. 
But, as the perceptions are always successive, it is obvious thru 
causality or necessary sequence, on this hypothesis, should bt^ 
the only principle of objective connexion, and that we sliould 
never connect objects or their states as coexistent : nor, again, 
should we refer perceptions to objects which are permanent wlnle 
the perceptions change. The plausibility of Hume’s wliole ex]dan- 
ation lay in the fact that, while he appears to get objectivity out 
of necessity, he really assumes, to begin with, that our successive 
perceptions are perceptions of changes in permanent olyeets, aju I 
not merely successive perceptions, of which one disappears 
wheif the other comes. Such perception, (oven if we *adriut the 
possibility of tlie genesis of a consciousness of necessity of sue-* 
cession out of a consciousness of repeated succession) could 
produce only the consciousness of a connexion of ilifieriuU, 
objects or perceptions, as necessarily presented in sucaa^^ssioH. 
But if Hume had assumed, to begin with, the cou.sciousjiess sd' 
changes in objects, he had already assumed tliat very objeetivi* 
conn^ion of sequence which he had to explain as an im 
separable association generated by custom. 

nolpeSed rejection of any (jxplatnition 

o^laSgfi of the consciousness of real or objective setinence wliich assumes 
through the that changing objects are perceived by us. il'Jie olneet exists 

synthesis of ' ' 

Shel^cog. 0^''“ “ideas” and m them: we may 
pjiiSpfef ' 0^031 say that it is only an idea. But, nevevtheles.s, it i.s quit'o 
true that “our thought of the reference of knowled'm to" its 
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object carries with it something of necessity ; for the object is 
regarded as that which hinders the elements of our knowledge 
of it from coming upon us pell mell and at haphazard, and 
causes them to be determined a priori in certain ways. For, 
just in so far as our ideas are to refer to an object, they must 
necessarily agree with each other in reference to it, ix., they must 
have that unity which constitutes the conception of an object.” ^ 
Now, when we are asking for the origin of this necessity, this 
constraint upon our ideas, it is no answer to say that we deter- 
mine the object so, because it is so determined in itself. With 
the thing in itself we have nothing to do ; nor can it constrain 
us to combine the manifold of our perceptions in any particular 
way. The thing in itself is, no doubt, the ground to which we 
refer the affections of sense, in order that we may have some- 
thing which corresponds to the sensibility as a receptivity.’’ ^ 
But these affections become part of a consciousness of objects, 
not as they are given, but in virtue of a synthesis of imagina- 
tion, which takes up the given matter so as to combine it into 
images. Now, no doubt, this process is successive ; but it does 
not explain a consciousness of succession in the object so 
imaged or apprehended, any more than it explains a conscfous- 
ness of its permanence, or of the coexistence of its parts with 
each other. In all cases, therefore, we have to look for a 
principle that determines the mind to put the manifold 
together in a particular way in the objects, a principle which 
is not given in the succession in wiiich the elements of per- 
ception are taken up by imagination ; and this principle is not 
less required in the case where the states of objects are cleter- 
mined as successive, in correspondence with that succession, 
than in the case where they are determined as coexistent and 
therefore not in correspondence therewith. For, ''we take tliat 
which lies in our successive appreliension to be mere ideas, 
while we regard the plieiiomenon which is given to us through 
theiy as the object of these ideas, with which the conception* 
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we draw from the ideas of apprehension is rorpiircd to agree : 
though in truth the object in question is nothing but those very 
ideas as a complex unity,” ^ iTow, Xant goes on to say, this 
twofold consciousness of our ideas, as successive states of our 
subjectivity, and as representing states of objects wliicli nniy or 
may not be successive, can be accounted for only in oiui way. 

A phenomenon can be set over against the ideas of appro ^ 
hension as corresponding to them, and yet contrasted with tlieni ‘ 
as their object, only if it stands under a rule whielt separates 
it from every other apprehension and which, makes a spiunal 
way of connecting its manifold necessary.” What, then, is tlio 
rule to which we must subject the perceptions in this case, in 
order that we may conceive them not merely as subjectively 
successive (which they always are), but as representing n. 
succession of states in an object ? 

Now, Kaut contends .that no answer can be given to tins 
question which does not involve the principle of causality. I 
can say that a subjective succession of perceptions corresponds 
to an objective succession of events, or, in other words, 1 can 
determine the subjective succession in my apprehension as 
representing a change in the states of an object, onl}^ in so far 
as ,I presuppose or discover that, in the moment wlieii the 
change began, some phenomenon had come into existence which 
is the ''condition of a rule” according to which the second 
perception must always follow upon the first. Or, in other 
words, I regard the succession of perceptions as representing an 
event or change in a substance, in so far as I regard sueli oveiit 
as referring back to some other event as its necessary correlate. 
And, conversely, in so far as we do not refer back a succession 
in our perceptions to an event or change in the previous time 
as its necessary correlate, we do not regard it as itself repre- 
senting an objective succession or event. In this latter ease, 
the "coming to be” of the new perception for me is not 
" regarded as the objective " coming to be ” of the state of a 
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substance which it represents; ix., I regssrd the sequence as 
merely subjective, or as not representing an objective sequence, 
though the synthesis of phenomena or sequents in my percep- 
tion may represent some other objective relation. The new 
perception always drives out the old in my apprehension; but 
I can fix the succession as necessary and objective only so far 
as I regard it as determined in relation to a phenomenon in the 
previous time, which may or may not actually have been 
perceived, but which in any case I regard as making the order 
of my perceptions necessary. And if I did not regard the 
change of my perceptions as having such a necessaiy correlate, 

I should not regard it as representing a change in an object. 

Kant expresses this thought as follows In all ^nipirical 
knowledge there is a synthesis of the manifold by imagination, 
and this synthesis is always successive.’^ In other words, in in the percep- 

tion of an 

whatever way I determine the manifold ,so as to unite it in the event as such, 
conception of an object, I must always take up one element of 
it after another. But this, Kant goes on to say, does not 
determine how I shall conceive of the order in the object, 
which imagination might (as far as this sequence is concerned) 
make what it pleases. For the elements which I put togetRer 
one after another, I may take as representing what stands in 
the reverse order in the object. Suppose, however, that the 
synthesis is a synthesis in which I apprehend an event or 
objective succession, then ''the order is determined in the object ; 

. or, to put it more accurately, there is in it an order of successive 
synthesis which determines an object, so that something must 
necessarily precede, and when this is posited, something ^Ise 
must necessarily follow. The perception of an event, therefore, 
involves an empiric judgment in which we think of a sequence 
as determined, -i.c., as presupposing another phenomenon as 
previous in time, on which it must necessarily follow according 
to a rule. And if, on the contrary, I were to posit the 
antecedent, and the event were not to follow necessarily upon 

it, I should be obliged to regard it as a subjective play of my 

YOL. I. . * 2 X 
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imagination, and if I still held it to represent anything 
objective, I should call it a mere drearii/'^ In other words, the 
condition on which I regard a particular succession of any 
perceptions as representing a change in the objective world, is 
that I regard it as a link in a chain of successive changes, each 
of which contains in it the necessity of the subseriuent link, 
just as in time itself each moment contains the necessity of the 
following moment 2 And if, on this principle, I had obj'ectihed 
a succession of my iperceptions by connecting it with some 
antecedent on which I regarded it as a necessary consequent, 
and then found that when the antecedent was posit,ed, the 
consequent did not follow, I should immediately think myself 
to have been dreaming. For it is Just this thoroughgoing 
connexion of phenomena according to rules, which constitutes 
that objective reality in relation to which alone we can he 
conscious of ourselves. Kant^s statement is only so far 
imperfect as the recognition of an event as a dream is only the 
reference of it to a different place in the context of experience ; 
whereas in the clause, '' if I still held it to represent any tiling 
objective,'’ he seems to mean that apart from the reference 
of'" successions of phenomena to definite correlates in the 
preceding time, we should not be conscious of them as events 
at all. In other words, just as an object would not b(^ 
distinguished from a perception, unless it were conceived to h*. 
permanent while the perception changes, so a change would not 
be distinguished from a succession of perceptions, unless it were 
regarded as determined in relation to previous changes. Jvant 
wo^uld have expressed his meaning better, if he had said that 
a change not regarded as a link in the chain of connected 
changes, would be to us as a dream ; and that if antecedents 
did not bring with them definite consequents, experience as a 
consciousness of objects in time could not exist; for '"it is 

1 A.'^201 ; B. 24:3. 

2 These, indeed, are not two separate things, for it is, indeed, thraigh the 
objective succession of events that the succession of times is determined for us. 
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only as a certain brcler i the time-relations of onr ideas is 
necessary, that objective significance can be attributed to them/’ 
and apart from such determination, ‘‘we should have a play of 
ideas which referred itself to no object, ie., our perception 
would not enable us to distinguish one phenomenon from 
another as respects its time-relation.” 

JTow, as such a determination of phenomena cannot be given 
to us in sense, nor in the mere imaginative synthesis of sense- 
data, it must be derived from the understanding, as one of the 
conditions under which we bring the data of sense in that 
determination of them as objects, which is necessary to their 
being brought into relation to the “I think” This, indeed, 
“ seems to contradict all the observations usually made as to the 
conduct of our understanding. For the view usually taken is 
that it is the sequence of many phenomena which have been 
observed, compared and found to agree, which first guides us to 
the discovery of a rule according to which certain events always 
follow upon certain phenomena, and that it is only as a result 
of this experience that we are led to form the conception of 

a cause. If that were the case, the idea of cause would be 

• 

empirical, and the rule of causality as accidental as the 
experiences from which it is derived ; and its necessity and 
universality would be altogether fictitious.” In truth, however, 
“ it is in this case exactly as in the case of other pure a 
ideas {e.g., space and time), which we can extract as clear con- 
ceptions out of experience only because we have ourselves put 
them into experience, and thereby brought experience into exist- 
ence.”^ It is true that it is only after we have nifide Uvse «^)f 
the conception in experience that we can give it “logical 
clearness,” is,, that we can be conscious of it for itself as a 
general principle ; but “ a reference to it as a condition of the 
synthetic unity of phenomena in time, is the ground of experi- 
ence itself, and anticipates it as an a priori condition ” • 

Thesp two points, then, are to be firmly kept in view : lirsf, 
'VA, 196; .B.'';24L 


The idea of 
causality can 
he derived 
from pheno- 
meiia only 
because the 
understand” 
irig has 
previously 
determined 
them by it. 


Khjiutatih 
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■Double aspect 
of it. (1) Caus- 
ality is not to 
be got by 
analysis from 
the idea of an 
event. 


(2) B»»t an 
event cannot 
be knowp to 
us except 
through the 
principle of 
causality. 
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that “ I never refer sequence to the object "and distiivaiisli it 
from the subjective sequence of our axipreliension, (ixee]>t on 
the basis of a rule which compels me to observe that cmlor of 
piereejitions rather than another, and that indeed it is tl)is 
necessity which first makes the idea of succession in the olq'ect 
possible”; and, secondly, that this rule is not qivuu in tlie 
sense, nor in the imaginative synthesis of sense-data, except iu 
so far as the latter is determined in relation to the unity of 
apperception, which expresses itself in the category of causalit}-. 
But then the imaginative synthesis mud be so determined in 
order that the consciousness of events as luqqiening maybe 
possible; or, what is -the same thing, in order that the percep- 
tion of such events may he capable of being united with the 
consciousness of self. 

We must'* remember always the conditions of proof or deduc- 
tion according to the transcendental method. We have to 
deduce this, like the other principles of pure understanding, 

“ not directly from conceptions, but indirectly through the re- 
ference of these conceptions to something which is itself quite 
contingent, viz., possible experience. For if this (ie., something 
as an object of possible experience) he presupposed, the priu” 
eiples of pure understanding can he shown to be apodictically 
certain ; whereas if we take them by themselves (directly) it 
is impossible a priori to know anything about them. Thu.s, no 
one can discover a basis for the principle that everything that 
hapj)ens has a cause, by means of those conceptions alone. 

. . . But, though it needs proof, it is not to he called a 
degma, but rather a principle; because it has the strange 
peculiarity that it makes possible the very experience which Is 
its own ground of proof and in such experience requires always 
to he presupposed.” i In other words, if we take the conception 
of an event by itself, no analysis of that conception will enable 
us to discover the necessity of relating it to a previous event 
as its cause. If, however, we consider how it is possible for 
^ A. 737 ; B. 765. 
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ns to come to the knowledge of it, or, in otl>er words, how it is 
to he brought into relation to the “ I think/' we see that Ae 
mere fact that the event happens will not enable me to be 
conscious of it as happening. An event, as a change in an 
object, can be known to me through my perceptions, which in 
themselves are merely successive states of my consciousness, 
only in so far as my imagination retains and connects them 
according to universal rules of determination; and in this 
case the rules in question must express, (1) the reference of 
these states as successive to a permanent object ; and (2) the 
conception of such succession as a link in a series of changes, 
each of which is determined in relation to a previous change. 

Only in so far as imagination is determined in its synthesis 
by such rules, and in so far as we become conscious of it as 
so determined, can we recognise ” the successively appre- 
hended data of sense as representing to us an objective change 
and not as a mere sequence in our perceptions. 

The difficulty of understanding this view arises, as usual, Explanation of 

^ t,he apparent 

■from the twofold aspect of the judgment of knowledge, in which, 
as we must always remember, subject and predicate are not 
elements given apart and brought together witlaout change, bnt 
in which each gets the character it has in the judgment only 
through the relation to the other into which the judgment 
brings it. If we forget this, the judgment becomes unneces- 
sary or impossible; unnecessary, if the subject already has the 
character which it gets as subsumed under the predicate, and 
impossible if it has not. In truth, what Kant shows is not that 
a change, perceived as such, can be brought under the principle * 
of causality, but that, if we take from the perceived change 
the characteristics which we give to it in recognising it as an 
effect, w^e reduce it to a mere sequence of perceptions which 
we could not recognise as representing a change, or, indeed, as 
representing anything. It is in relation to the unity of ap- • 
perception which expresses itself in the category of causalit}^ * * 
that a succession of perceptions can alone be determined as a ^ 
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change. On the other hand, it is only in relation to the dcter- 
niination of the object as changing, that the category, which 
corresponds to the relation of reason and consequent in the 
hypothetical judgment, becomes schematised as a relation of 
invariable succession. Apart from their relation in tlie judg- 
ment of experience, in fact, the subject would he a mere 
succession of perceptions, and the predicate would he a. mere 
relation of the factors in an analytical judgment of pure 
thought. The main ambiguity that remains is that wliicli 
arises from the way in which Kant, as it were, substan- 
tiates perception and conception in their independence, and 
refuses to recognise that they are merely abstract (dements 
which are nothing apart from their unity. Hence, espe- 
cially, he seems here to admit that the sequence of percep- 
tions as combined by imagination is something of which we 
can be conscious for itself, apart from any determination of it 
by conceptions. It is, however, obvious that, on Kant’s own 
principles, the consciousness of nature as an ordered system, in 
which all the elements are determined as in necessary relation 
to each other, is the necessary correlate of the consciousness of 
the unity of the self; and that the consciousness of the suec(.?s- 
sive process, by which this consciousness of an objective world 
is developed ex parte nostra, implies a reflexion which cannot 
precede the process itself.h 

cSuyllftho It is, however, necessary at this point to notice a certain 
want of adjustment between the category and the perception 
subsumed under it, which makes the argument of Kant luore 


difficult to interpret in the case of the category of causality 
than in the case of the category of substance. According to 
Kant, the (analytic) relation of reason and eonsecpient is 
schematised in relation to time as the (synthetic) relation of 
essentially different phenomena which, though quite distinct, 
are yet necessarily connected in our experience. In this way 
" Kant meets the double objection to the category of causality, 

155 . 
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the objection (which he had encountered a« early as the Esmy 
towards tlu IntrodimfAon of ilie^ Idea of Negative Quantity into 
PMloso;p}iy\ that pure thought cannot explain change, and 
the objection suggested by Hume, that sense when it presents 
us with different successive phenomena does not enable us to 
establish any necessary relation between them. Kant seeks to 
meet the difficulty by the idea that thought in relation to sense 
is brought into contact with the changing series of phenomena, 
and that between the different successive links it establishes 
a necessary relation, which is analogous to the identical rela- 
tion of reason and consequent in pure thought. This necessity 
of relation between phenomena (events) that are different, is 
the nearest to the pure analytic relation of thought 

in the hypothetical judgment. 

How, it is easy to see that this way of stating the i^^^tter 
gives rise to great difficulty, just because Kant conceives that, 
on the one side, there is the mere difference of sense, and on synthetic 

, judgment, 

the Other side, the transparent unity of thought; or, to put it 
more definitely, that on the one side, we have an analytic con- 
nexion of thought, such as is expressed in the proposition, “ If 
man is immortal, he cannot die,” and on the other side* a 
succession of events like the appearance of a flame and the 
sensation of heat, between which there seems to be no more 
necessity of connexion than between day and night. And 
Kant’s answer— that the identity of thought broken in rela- 
tion to difference of phenomena in time, yet so far recovers 
itself as to establish necessary relations between them, and so 
alone determines their succession as objective — -seems forced * 
and artificial; because, in this connexion at least, *he seems to 
look for no identity continuing itself through the different 
events that are thus brought together as necessarily related ; 
and therefore their necessary relation appears to be a kind of 
miracle operated upon them by thought. We have, however, « 
to observe, that Kant is led thus to omit reference to the iden- • ^ 
tity that maintains itself through change, partly because lie has ^ 
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made, as he thinksy sufficient provision for it in the principle 
substance. The imperfection of Kant's statement lies rnainlj’' 

Sil'pnncipiL ill the sharp way in which he havS distinguished the identity 

of stibstanee . » 

and causality, of the substaiice and the uecessity 01 0011116X1011 Detwceii the 
changing states, as if the latter were not just the expression, of 
the former. For in this way, the relation of cause arid eJfect 
seems to be externally superadded to the relation of substance 
and accident, the former being the relation of the pernianent 
to its successive states, while the latter is the relation of tliese 
states to each other. But when the identity is thus left on 
one side, the relation of the successive states can appear only 
as a succession of qualitatively distinguished phenomena, between 
which no intelligible connexion can be discerned* Kant, how- 
ever, when he declares that the permanence of substance is 
merely the presupposition of the other analogies, points to the 
truth that the category of causality is not simply an addition 
to the category of substance, but that it is a higher form of the 
same idea. In fact, science passes from the category of sub- 
stance to that of causality whenever reflexion has been carried 
so far as to see that what is wanted to explain phenomena is 
to ^discover not merely an identity under their difference, but 
an identity in their diffei-ence. And Kant again suggests the 
same idea when he insists on the continuity of change ; for such 
continuity is inconsistent with the thought of any qualitative 
break between cause and effect, and makes us rather think oi‘ 
a process of transformation, in which an identity manifests 
itself and maintains itself in continual change. 

In truth, as the categories are different phases of one 
thought, it is impossible to work with more than one category 
at a time; and the point of view expressed in the category of 
causality excludes the point of view expressed in the category 
of substance, just because it contains and goes beyond it. It 
is the product of a more advanced reflexion, which brings the 
identity of substance into unity with the difference of the 
accidents, and views it as an identity which continually goes 


Relatira of 
causality to 
substance. 
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■beyond itself ; i» fact, it is just the notion which Kant found 
so paradoxical in his early essay, that the position or assertion 
of one thing is at the same time the position or assertion of 
something different from it. A cause is just an identity which 
is regarded as revealing itself in transition to another, which, 
however, is “not another”; for the identity is regarded as still 
expressing itself in it. From this point of view, we can under- 
stand why such opposite and apparently contradictory things 
should be capable of being said of the relation of cause and 
effect; why, from one point of view, the cause should be regarded 
as necessarily other than its effect, while, from another point of 
view, it is thought of as identical with it. For that which is 
thought of as a cause, is thought of as manifesting itself only as 
it goes beyond itself, while yet it is regarded as passing into and 
reproducing itself in the effect. Hence, we are never satisfied 
till we have resolved the effect into a cause which is the unity 
of all its conditions, a unity which means just the effect 
analysed. Yet, on the other hand, the difference of cause and 
efiect returns upon us, in so far as we are analysing a process 
ill which the elements of the cause are disengaged from one 
connexion to reappear in another ; and the difficulty thus 
suggested finds its proximate solution in the category of reci- 
procity. 

Leaving this last point for the present, w^e may observe that 
the fundamental error of Kant lay in his partial acceptance of ^ 

the principle of Hume, “ that no idea or object considered in 
itself, can give a reason for drawing a conclusion beyond 
ic., his acceptance of this principle as true for pure thought, 
though not true for thought as schematised. In fact, we 
have seen, if this view of thought w'ere true, judgment, even 
an<dytical judgment, would be impossible ; or, admitting its 
possibility, it would be confined to sinrple position and nega- 
tion •position as the assertion of a thing as identical with * 
itself, and negation as the exclusion of all difference froiu it— * * 
and from this we could at the utmost derive only the categories . 
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of qualitj and quantity. For, in the categoriss of relation the 
ideas of identity and difference, position and negation, are 
wrought together and viewed as correlative aspects of the same 
thing. The simplest form of such relative conceptimi i.s the 
idea of substance, ie., the idea of a unity in which the dillerence 
0 ^ le accidents continually disappears, kit wliich yet is deter- 
mined only in relation to its accidents. Hence, we necessarily 
think of It as continually reproducing the accidents, whicl. as 
continually disappear in it. This idea of the reproduction of 
e differences out of the unity is, however, only latent in the 
category of substance. It is a second thought which come.s to 
us when we realise that the substance, which we at linst con- 
trast with its accidents as reality with appearance, is after all 
DO ling except in relation to its accidents. When thi.s second 
mug It IS emphasised or becomes explicit, we pass from the 
category of substance to that of causality ; we get the idea 
0 an identity which is negatively related to itself, or which 
manifests itself in going beyond itself and positing somethim. 
other than itself ; we get, in fact, the very idea .^lich cauS 
W so much difficulty in his early essay. And the other 
d faulty specially suggested by Hume, f.«., the difficulty of 
establishing a connexion between phenomena given as dilffirent 
IS just the counterpart of this ; for a thought which canimt'-m 
ie,ond Its own identity, cannot bring back into its identity tk 
phenomena which are given in difference. On the other hn„ -/ 

If we th,t Uiere is no p«»ibili,y of isokting a t 

tot It IS cnt off from rektion, (fe „en in ntoiost ab tn,',. 

lonwcnmio. desfroy th, rektivity a concpti... to X 
from which we abstract, and indeed the effort of i-.. .• 
only makes the relativity more manifest,) we take aw^ '^^ Tr 
ground for the opposition of thought and perception^ tlu 
necessity for the elaborate mediation between them 1 h 
kant has contrived. Thus, the principle of reason and 
qnent ceases to be distinguished from the principle of > !r 
and the latter takes its place, not, indeed, as an absolurp^- 
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ciple, but as on@ of the principles by which the objective world 
must be determined, in the process of bringing it into reiation. 
to the unity of appercejDtion. 

I have already said that the proximate solution of the con- schopen- ^ 

^ hauer’s objec- 

tradiction involved in the principle of causality is to be found 

in the principle of reciprocity, into which it passes, when that sSlwss”ion to 

causality. 

which is latent in it is brought to light. The principle of sub- 
stance emphasises the reality of the identity of the object as 
maintaining itself in change ; the principle of causality empha- 
sises the I'eality of the difference of the forms in which the 
identity shows itself; but the category of reciprocity brings 
both together, in the idea of a changing relation of substances 
which through it maintain their unchanging identity. ISTow, 
we may best understand the necessity of this transition, and 
the way in which Kant expresses it, if we consider a special 
difficulty which has been raised, in connexion with Kant’s 
deduction of the principle of causality. Schopenhauer, in his 
criticism of the Critique, argues that Kant’s deduction would 
really prove too much; for it would involve that all objective 
sequence is causal, and that, therefore, any event must be the 
cause of any other perceived after it, night and daynuffet be 
causes of each other. ISTow, to this a good answer can be made 
entirely from the point of view of the deduction itself. Kant 
is , showing, not that objectiye succ^^^^ always causal, but 

that the determination of a succession of percejitions as referring 
to a succession of states in an object, involves the principle of 
causality. If Kant had meant to assert that all succession is 
necessarily causal, he would have said what is obviously * 
absurd, and what could easily be refuted by his o\vn illustration ; 
tor the successive positions of the ship going down the stream 
cannot be said to be causes and effects of each other ; though, 
no doubt, if we take all the conditions under which the ship is 
})laced in its successive positions, we can discover a complete * 
chain of causality between them, and Kant would be prepared’ * • 

to argue that such, a-, succession of positions cannot .be referred ^ ■ 
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to the boat ^as an object, without aid from -the principle of 
catisaiity. .For what he contends is, that there is no reco.mii- 
tion of a succession of states as in an object, which, does not 
imply a recognition that such succession is determined by a rule 
which IS independent of any perception. Day follows ni.dit 
and night follows day without either being the cause of the 
other; but if we consider what are the changes in the relations 
ot the earth to the sun, we can find in the circumstances of tlm 
earth at each point of time the cause of the transition towards 
light or darkness through which it is passing. And the .sup- 
position that we can do so is bound up with the recognition of 
the successive perception of light and darkness as airoln-eciivc. 
change of the earth’s state. In other words, the recognition of 
a sequence of ideas as representing an objective change w the 
recognition of that sequence rs a link in a chain of chaiiocs 
which IS determined by a general rule of possible perception 

^ experience of an 

' Si: adduces the sequence of musical notes 

withbi the causal law, we need only meet him with the que.s- 
tion, here in these cases is the substance that chaimes ? So 
soon as he is forced to put his objection into the forin required 
0 tang It into relation to the question of the possibility of 
knowledge, his error becomes obvious. His instances must 
then he expressed thus :-The iustnimeiit passes from one 
_ slate of sound into another; the earth changes from t]u> 
measure of enlightenment which makes day to that wl,; l' 

ot wm t 

not „fe„ed to a canon And we may ,n„i, fa thia rcfcLc.,' 
ac appropriate saying ot Kant himsdt, ■ Days ,re os i, , 

- fa ::f 

How cafjual r- r' '' the product of the previous day/ 

beexpialned^ Another objectioii of Schopenhauer is not- 

deceives to be mentioned. He points out that thaf which we 
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call chance is juist a sequence of events which do not stand in 
causal Gonhexion. ' I come out of the house and a tila falls 
from the roof which strikes me; in such a case there is no 
causal connexion between the falling of the tile and my 
coming out of the house, yet the succession of these two 
■events is objectively determined in my apprehension of them/ 
How have we to criticise this case from the transcendental 
point of view ? We know that successions become necessary, 
i.G., objective, for our consciousness, when we regard them as 
changes of a substance which are determined by a cause. But 
it is shown here that there are successions in which the single 
members are changes of different substances. If substance S 
changes its state A into B on account of the cause X, and 
substance S' changes its state A' into B' on account of the 


cause X', and if 1 call the first change V and the second V', 
the question arises how the objectivity of the . succession V V' 
is related to the law of causality. Sequences such as V V' are 
very frequent, and our consciousness of the objectivity is 
certain. Do we owe this consciousness to the same rule as 
holds good in the other cases ? 

Certainly. The distinction is not qualitative, but n'ests 
only on the greater complication of the change in question. 
The sequence W' can become objective only if I think it as a 
necessary connexion. It must be so determined that Y can only 
follow V' in ' consciousness in general ’ ; there must be a H, the 
introduction of which is the cause that Y' follo’ws V. To be con- 
vinced of this, I do hot need actually to know IJ. I know that 
on every occasion IT causes the succession VV'. Of course, this 
presupposes that all data of the states considered, A and A', 
remain identical. But whether these data are very siiiiple or end- 
lessly complex, whether they are likely to combine to the given 
result frequently or seldom, is indifferent for the objectifying of 

the event it is not the perception of U, but the prcsupposi- 

■ % 

I)i& Gru7idsatze der reinen MrhenntnisS‘Th€, 07 def p. 352. Tlic^ 

^ subject is very clearly illustrated ill this treatise. 
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the cbitiqhe oe pure reason. 

iieces.<sary mid so objective 

Further objec- A ^ 1 

S‘^nlT% , answer may thus be given to the objeetion of 

SSI from the point of view of Kant. At the .same 

sir proVitr“ 

exjierience ? pioo- of the principle of causality, which naturally led to mi,s 
nnderstanding. For, in attempting to show that ohjcetive 
seciuence or change cannot be determined as such e.vcept wliwi 
It IS conceived as a link in a series of changes, he at least 
suggests the idea that states of the same substance may be 
regarded as causal in relation to each other. It seems, imlced ’ 
to have been Kant’s view, or at least his earlier view, tliat we! 
can piove the principle of causality in general in reference to 
a 1 substances, whether given in external or internal experi- 
ence, and whether they be determined to their change.! by 
their own previous states or by the states of other suhstanee.! 
Accordingly, when in tho Mdaphysiccd RudvmmU of Physic. 
he proceeds to limit the law of causality in regard to objects 
^ven in external experience, he lays down the law that for 

yT. ^ aiiother substance 

et ftis clear that by this time Kant had begun to suspect that 
the principle of causality, Hkethe principle of substance which it 

presupposes, can be applied, in the first instance at least only to 
objects of external experience, and to them only as determined 
by external causes. For if, as was pointed out above the forof 
existence in time taken by itself, does not involve peninnmice 
_ except in the sense of a continued flux, neither can I .say h 
It inymlves a permanent relation between the elements that tl 
pass into each other. Hence, in a remark added in tho • 
edition of the Critique, Kant maintains the necessity irT 
0 perception, but of external perception to supnlv n . - ‘ " 
to which the predicate of causality is to be applied^ -jT 
to exhibit change as the perception correspor ^ to tt '' ' ^ 
beption of causality, we must take motion as 2 n 
^ -our example, -s, indeed, is the 00,^:^^ 
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can bring cbanga before ns in perception*, -pure understanding 
being totally unable to grasp the possibility of change. Change 
is the combination of contradictorily opposed predicates in the 
existence of one and the same thing. But it is impossible for 
any one by mere thinking, without an example, to comprehend 
how, out of a given state of a thing, an opposite state of 
the same thing should follow ; nay, he cannot attach any 
meaning to such an idea without a perception. And the per- 
ception required is that of the motion of a point in space, the 
existence of which in different places (as a consequence of 
opposite determinations) alone makes it possible for us to 
realise change to ourselves. For, in order subsequently to 
make even inner changes intelligible to ourselves, we need to 
figure time, as the form of inner sense, by a line, and the inner 
change by the drawing of this line (motion): thus using ex- 
ternal perception as a means to the understanding of our own 
successive existence in different states. And the reason of this 
is, that all change presupposes in the perception of it something 
permanent ere it can be perceived as change, but that in inner 
sense no permanent perception can be found.” ^ 

To this it need only be added that, as all motion is relaMve, ThfiKeiativity 
there is no possible consciousness of an object moving directly 
in relation to space, or of the world as a whole moving in 

reciprocity. 

space, but only of the motion of two or more substances 
which change their position in relation to each other. And 
it has already been pointed out, that the principle of the 
permanence of substance in all change means that the objects 
in changing their relation to each other in space, cannot change 
their relation to space as occupying it. It follows, tlien,^that 
change can be conceived only as an alteration of substances in 
their relation to other substances, and that all causation is ex- 
ternal. And, in a single substance conceived as existing by 
itself, or in the world as a whole, we cannot conceive of any • 

^ Kritih, B. 292. We postpone till the next chapter the consideration of the 
.stconda?’?/ appl^ation of the Categories, here suggested, to tVmer experienee. * 
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change as taking pkce. Or rather, as we iShoiild say, from 
Kan^t's point of view, we have not in these eases the con- 
ditions under which alone we can he conscious of a change.. 
The second law of mechanics,^’ that every obj'eet maintains its 
state of rest or motion unless it be determined to change it troin 
without, ix., by another object, is therefore the true ex])res8ion 
of the law of causality. It also shows its necessary rehition to 
the law of reciprocity, which simply means that a>s all chang'e 
is relative, it must be ecpially attrilmted to both terms in the 
relation. If we regard the change as only in one sul>stance, 
we are simply atteiiding to one term and abstracting from the 
other. It might indeed be said that, if we conceive llie wr,)rld 
as one substance passing through a series of states, we must 
conceive the successive states as necessarily determined in 
relation to each other ; but, if we thus take the world as one 
substance, we cannot account for any change taking place in it : 
at feast, we cannot do so consistently with Karit*s proof of the 
principle of substance, which, as we have seen, involves that 
there can be no absolute change of substance, but only a 
relative change within its identity, ie., a change of its parts in 
relation to each other. The principle of substance, tlierefore, 
when we combine it with the principle of causality, necessarily 
ex]3ands into the principle of reciprocity. 

Sanf Kant's deduction of the principle of reciprocity follows the 

deduction of i , 

the Principle Same coutsc as the previous deduction. In the first edition it 

'of Reciprocity. 

stands thus : “ All substances, so far as they are coexistent, 
are in thoroughgoing community or reciprocity of action with 
each other.” There is a somewhat improved statement of this 
principle in the second edition, which, (1) gives prominence to 
the transcendental aspect of it, and (2) limits the determination 
of coexistence to the determination of substances as in apaec. 

A.11 substances, vn so J^O/T ccs thsy co/n "be pcTccivcd in sjxcof^ a,s 
coexistent, are in complete reciprocity.” Why should it he so ? 

'' The mere conception of things coexistent does not imply their 
, reciprocal determination by each other. “ For, supposing 


r 
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several substance^ to exist, liow can we tliink it possible that 
something should follow as effect from the existence of eact of 
J them in the existence of the others reciprocally ; and, therefore, 

that in the existence of each, there should be something which 
cannot be explained from itself without reference to the exist- 
ence of the others This q^uestion was answered by Kant 
himself in the JDmertationylij reference to the unity of God as 
the cause of the existence of all the dependent substances, 
who at the same time binds them to a unity with each 
I other. TTnitas in conjnnctione siihstantiarum est consectarnm- de- 

2yendentiae omnmm ah TJno. For, as Kant argued, '' the 
possibility of a commefcmm of substances is not necessarily 
involved in their mere existence,” seeing that as substances, 
they are rather conceived as independent of each other. The 
individualism of Leibniz, in fact, started with the isolation of 
individual substances as such, and hence it had to treat of their 
union in one world as a harmony, which was externally estab- 
lished between them. In the Critigue the problem changes, and 
for the unity of the existent world as dependent on one God, we 
have the unity of the .Z;^o^^77^ world as present tq^t^^^^^ conscious- 
ness of one self. The commercmm of substances is a necessity, 
because otherwise they could not be known as coexistent in one 
space. For, Kant argues, space by itself is not perceived so 
■ that the coexistence of objects might be ascertained by their 

relation to it. On the contrary, it is the reciprocal determina- 
^ tion of objects by each other, or in other words, their 

''dynamical community,” which is the ground of the deter- 
mination of them as coexistent in space. " Without 
community every perception (of a phenomena in s^ace) would 
f . be broken off from the others, and the chain of empirical ideas, 
I i.e,, experience, would have to begin anew with every new 

I object, without its being possible to connect the previous ex- 

I perience with it, or to place it in a relation of time thereto.” ^ 

I ' * 

I ^ 292. General remark on tlie system of Principles. 

I ’ 2 A. 213; B. 260, , 
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, -KiOcipi'Ocitjy Jg 'VKT 

^ " f coexistence, % the synthesis of 

imagination by which the data of sense are taken up and com- 
nned into images, is always a successive process. Hence if we 
were conscious of to synthesis, and of that syntJiesiJ only 
a 1 we should have before us would be a mere succession of 
ideas, some of which recurred at different times, omj bein- 
present when another was absent. But, as a conseiousne.ss of a 
succession of ideas in itself does not give us a consciousness of 
unless that succession is referred to an object wJiich is 
permanent, and regarded as a link in the chain of chamms of 
sate to which such objects are subjected : so the inenr con- 
sciousness of a recurrence of similar ideas in successive times 
wou not enable us to intei-pret that recurrence as showin- 
he comsience of their objects, unless we regarded these ideas 
as representing states of different objects, eacli of which recipro- 

ote "'h "“f "t 7'“'" “ -i-ponding state of the 

then the moon again, and determine them as coexistent, there 
something more in my consciousness than a mere succession 
of perceptions, first in one order and then in the oppoZ 
orcei. nd this somethmg more is not the perception of time 
Cl space, as something objective to which each perception is 
referred, and through which they are dated and placed in 

rektih? The 

H ■ 1 ‘^oiisciousness of coexistence can, therefore be 
attamed only if, m the synthesis of my perceptions, I recomiise 
them as representing states of different objects and as "on 
necteci in such a way, that each of them refers back to Uie 
other as its condition. “Now, a relation of subsLces 
wherein one contains determinations of which the gromr ks 
in the other, is a relation of influence • and wb ' ' 

the substance so determined in itself col u 
- deten^ato m tha aubatauce ttat datamiaea it it t 
relafoa of community or radpmdty. Henoo, the coraateuce 
. o substances m space cannot be empmcallj Wn otherwise 
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than under the presupposition of a reciprocity between them ; 
and this reciprocity is, therefore, the condition of the possibSity 
of the things. themselves as objects of experience.”^ It is the 
double refraction, as it might be called, of objects upon each 
other that determines them for ns as coexistent. 

In all this we have just another specimen of the transcen- rositivo and 
dental argument, which in this case starts with the supposed aslecroaius 
fact of coexistence, and asks under what conditions it can 
become a fact for me ? In answering this question, Kant 
encleavours to show that, in order to a consciousness of the 
coexistence of objects, it is required that the imaginative 
synthesis by which the elements of the sense manifold are put 
togetheiv should be determined by the category of reciprocity, 
and that we should in some way recognise this determination. 

For, space not being perceived in itself, so that the phenomena 
might be relatively placed in reference to it, the unity of the 
space in which objects coexist can be apprehended only as tlie 
presupposition of the reciprocal determination of the parts of 
space. But even these are not perceived by themselves, but 
only through the reciprocal determination of the phenomena 
which are perceived in space. These phenomena, therefore, 
must be apprehended by us as the states of substances, which 
reciprocally determine each other : the substance being con- 
ceived as permanently occupying space and so representing ” 
its identity, while the changing states in their reciprocal deter- 
mination, fix at the same time the different substances as 
coexistent in different parts of the same space. Thus alone 
can different objects be apprehended as present to us in the ’ 
unity of one world, a world the consciousness of which can be 
united with the consciousness of one self. “ For the unity of 
the world, the whole in which all phenomena are supposed to 
be combined, is manifestly a mere consequence of the tacitly 
assumed principle of the community of all substances \yhich 
coexist; for, if they were isolated, they would not constitute * 
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parts of one whole j and if their connexion '(the reciprocity of 
the* manifold) were not neces>sary as tlie presupposition of the 
coexistence, we could never argue from the latter, which is a 
merely ideal relation, to the former, which is a reel relation of 
them. We have, however, shown that community is the ground 
of the possibility of any empirical knowledge of coexistence, 
and, therefore, we can quite legitimately conclude from the 
latter to the former as its necessary prcconditicm.” ^ 

Of course, this argument — that in order iliat objects may 
be determined for us as coexistent, they must he determined as 
in community — has as its complement the argument, that, if 
we take away community as not given in pereej/tion, we must 
take away coexistence with it. To put it formally, in the 
judgment of knowledge coexistent phenomena may be taken as 
the subject, and reciprocal determination of these phenomena 
by each other as the predicate; but it is only in rtdutiun to 
this conception as a predicate, that that perception can be 
given as the subject. And with the withdrawal of the coneep- 
^ tion, the perception shrinks into a sensation, of which nothing 

. can be said. 

umnS^onof difficulty of following this deduction is similar to that 

of disjunctive which we have found in the case of causality, viz., that the 

judgment. 

• unity of thought and the difference of perception seem to Ije 

immediately brought together ; and the latter subsmuecl under 
the former. Thus, the relation of reciprocity, io, the action 
and reaction of q_uite different substances of -whieh each deter- 
mines the other’s state, is the analotjon of the analytic unity of 
’ . * the^ genus with the sum of its species, whieh show.s itself in 

the fact that they reciprocally exclude each other, while, yet 
each requires the other as its complement in the totality of 
the genus.^ The defect in the analogy, however, seems to be 


» A. 219 ; B. 265. 

2 A. 73; B. 99. Aa analytic division of the species would necessarily be 
diehotomons, though even for such a division we should need to give n, sense 
to the negative, which formal logic does not admit. 
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[. that the different'’ substances are here takto as primarily un- 

* related to each other, and that the reciprocal determination 

of their states is regarded as simply the necessary contem- 
poraneity of a state or a change of state in one of them, with 
a state or change of state in the other. Just, therefore, as 
Kant took cause and effect as two disparate events or changes 
which follow each other, like the feeling of heat and the percep- 
tion of flame, so here he takes the action and the reaction as 
^ two contemporaneous events or changes in the two substances; 

yet, just as in the former case he conceives that the successive 
phenomena must be subsumed under the analytic unity of 
; reason and consequent, that so their unrelated difference may 

be turned into a necessary connexion of events, so here the 
different contemporaneous phenomena, in order that we may 
know them as contemporaneous, have to be subsumed under 
the relation of species in one genus, (which, while they exclude, 
yet imply each other,) in order that their unrelated difference 
may also be turned into a necessary relation of the states of 
different substances. Kow, we have already seen, that, in the 
case of the causal relation, the defect of Kant’s deduction lies 
in his omission to look for the identity which persists through 
the difference of the events related as cause and effect, an 
omission which made their connexion appear as a kind of 
[ miracle operated on them by thought; but this defect was 

I partly rectified by the way in which he connected the prin- 

^ cijple of causality with that of substance, and also by the way 

in which he insisted on the continuity of chaime. Kow, there Necessity of 

[■; ^ ’ .syiithcps 

' is a similar error and a similar correction of it in Kant’s treat- 

‘ merit of the principle of reciprocity, which also he conceives as related olc- 

. A merits cori'o- 

: presupposing the principle of substance, lor, this means 

in determining the changeable states of substances as contem- 
r poraneous, we must not only unite them as reciprocally 

I determining each other, but we must presuppose one |ll-em- 

■■ bracing substance, which represents ” space as an infiiiit.e 

i given wliol^ and which remains unchanged in all relative » 

I.''. 

I . : : ^ .V . 
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Changes of its parte. Ent snch reciprocity, of ehnnoos 
aundeutical substance, cannot be conceived as n relation of 
phenomena which are qualitatively indiilerent to each other 
3Ufc only as a relation of polar opposites i\diicli at once imply 

iX XT reciprocity that Jvant in 

his Mdaphymal RuclimmiU of rhy^k, ,secd<s to disecn'cr in 

matter (as determined by repulsive and attrnctivij ibn-es) md 
1 is such reciprocity that physical and chemical science is 
always striving to reach in all the dillbrent clas.ses of pheuomcm 
with which It deals. As in the case of causality, til scientific 
uian isnot satisfied without the reduction of cai,s(. and ellect to 
icenity, so in the case of reciprocity (into which causality 
passes when fully understood), he is not satisfied till Im has 
lesolved the different constitutive elements of a complex result 
mto correlated factors wliich have no meaning e.xeept as factors 
0 this relation. In both cases, as has been ^y .shown tX 
ategorms with which he operates are categories of refie^on 
categories which involve that double movement of diflerentia’ 

ta. Por, as we have seen, it was his .lifficulty to 

iXtl V T ’ -r-ocsted 

mainly by Hume, to understand how different “ .1 ° 

being given, it should he possible to disw-.m \ 

between them, and so to return from difiference\XdTdity ^"iTl 
Xant s formal view of thought, renderino' the f ■ ^ ^ ^ 

...d. it f., 

and tiMB, p„„ 

the various , analytic judgments, gives rise t ^ ^ 

analogues of itself; i.e., conceptions of 
between factors given as different. If XwIvX' 

tive, .A, as essentiahy^h; polr Tf 
the poBifen another dfcont fro., i, ,3 
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in the counter problem, how thought can* enable us to com- 
bine as necessarily related, the elements which we at first 
apprehend as different and external to each other. Now, the 
category of reciprocity is the highest category in which this • 

reflective movement expresses itself ; and it includes, therefore, 
the elements involved in the categories of substance and 
causality, in which the emphasis is laid upon the identity and 
the difference respectively. It may be said, therefore, to solve 
the difficulties which they leave unexplained, and to bring to 
light what in them is latent. But, though it thus carries us 
beyond the other categories of reflexion, it does not remove the 
essential defect of reflective thought itself. This becomes 
manifest if we consider that in reciprocity, the identity is pre- 
supposed and latent ; or, what is the same thing, we seem, in 
thinking things under this category, to start with a difference 
of substances which externally determine each other, though 
ultimately we are driven by the latent logic of the category to 
look for such a thorough-going reciprocity in the determina- 
tion of these substances, that their independence disappears 
and gives way to a correlation of factors, neither of which can ^ 

exist without the other. And the only problem that remains 
is the problem how the unity or identity which we have thus 
reached should have exiDressed itself in such a duality of forms ; 
a problem, however, which is not difficult to solve, if we con- 
sider the correlativity of these forms, and the fact that the 
unity or identity is a mere abstraction when we do not regard 
it as expressing itself in their duality. 

Another way of indicating the defect of these categories, is to 

. ® ^ ° • les necessaniy . ^ 

point out that in them all Kant is seeking to make intelligible dSeiSf ■ 

, 1 . n 1 • .I 1 j 1 • "j • , wbicli is to he 

the consciousness or change, or, in other words, to bring it into reduood to 

' identity. 

relation with the unity of thought. Yet, ultimately, the ex- 
planation of change given by means of these categories seems 
to eliminate the fact to be explained by reducing cause and • 
effeci^ to identity, and resolving all difference of the elements in * 
this identity mto a difference of factors which are correlative ^ 
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with each other, and only ideally st>, parable/ In this 
ca»y back the difference to unit,-, k.t we do not 0 ™]^!? 
ont of the unity, the difference should eyer arise For m Hie 
category of causality loses its meaning whenever we ei-o. t 
old to the idea ot disparak phenojna. of rte h 

loses Its meaning when we cease to hohl to tJm idea of 
independent substances which maintain tJudr indeneml.^u - 
even whiie they set and react on each other, T. X 

reciprocity aerefor^ e™ »„kins a contiadicion, as 

without enabhng ns to conceive of the identity to „l,ioh it 
mgs us as itself the source ot the difliireiioe, or ns an identity 
whtoh determines or differentiates itsett. It is, ihoretore \ 
<^egory m which we cannot ultimately rest satisfied- f 
^ugh it brings together the identity .d* ..Ustam: 
dilference of causality, it stUl brings them tocyether in 
mperfecl and selfmontrmlictorf way. and * aboLst find 
explanation in a higher category. 


diction can What that higher category is wn riv'^v Qtn •(-* 

only be sjoivcd j ; 6 nid} SCO if \v (3 Consider 

SJiS" ““«S0ry ot reciprocity, objects am considciedi 

themselycs and in their rdations to each oil, or wi. , ■ 

a so coMdered in relation to the thonskt f„r id*.,, 

Toi, so long as this is the case, to the ideal unifv ^ i ■ i' ]• " 
to which in their difference they point, must alw-n- 1 ' 

their real difference and change, and Ihey eamiot 
as factors in an organic whole, which in all iu . 1 . ■ - " 
one with itself. ITow Kant at In '• ° I’oniaiiis 

la- r • ^ points the wav f,, tin'c 

higher view of things when he maintains, not merely ’'that f] 
conscious self can draw from ito^ir „ j. . ■ ^ ^ ^ 

manifold of sense may be determined^ afawlrH of 'f 
objects with changing states but that tP • ooe.xistuig 
- preanpp^ snob Lscioless 

not only that the unity ot the self can 1 y 
- natme to the nmnifold to such an enteit 
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elements together as parts of one whole, btit that it must do so, 
in order to bring that manifold into relation to itself. It means, 
therefore, that the determination of a manifold under such 
categories is a necessary step in the development of the 
consciousness of self; or, in other words, that that conscious- 
ness is not possible except in correlation with, though in 
distinction from, a world in space and time. And, if this is 
the case, then the manifold which is supposed to be externally 
given, as the material out of which the spontaneity of the 
understanding may manufacture a world, cannot really be an 
external or alien datum for the mind which thus operates on it. 
That which the subject needs, if it were merely as the ‘Anstoss ' 
in reaction upon which it becomes conscious of itself, cannot 
really be a foreign or alien matter ; nor can the process by which 
it is given,” be regarded as the intrusion of something external 
upon the unity of pure thought. How, if this is so, the categories 
of necessary relation, (which presuppose the manifold as given, 
and only determine it so far as to bring its elements together 
by an external necessity, and therefore in the consciousness of 
an objective world which is opposed to the self,) will not be the 
highest categories by which we can determine objects. They 
will appear to be so, only so long as attention is directed mainly 
to the connexion of objects with each other, and not to their 
necessary relation to the unity of the self. For, when this last 
relation is brought into view, it appears at once that, as the 
consciousness of self presupposes the consciousness of objects, it 
presu]3poses the manifold to be connected as well as a synthesis 
of connexion established in that manifold. And the complete de- 
termination of the object in xulation to the conscious self, will not 
be reached, so long as the manifold is connected together merely 
as constituting a world of objects in necessary external relations 
to each other. For such complete determination, it will be 
required also that the world of- objects should be recognised as 
the essential counterpart of the conscious self, and therefore as * 
in all its difference involving the unity of self-consciousness, iG, 
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<i umty^ which m seif-consciousness becomes ch^arly revealed 
mamfested. The stage of thoughf, in which we 1 2 ■ 

as a whole of separate parts, which externally determine cneh 

"iZ" «■ itil 

_ ’ ’ ' of Jmowledge. It will ho oiilv 

fclie preparation for a stOl higher stage, in whidi the external 
(.onnexion of things with each other, is rernirded a^' itself il' 
Jifestation of an essential unity which 

was Xante great work to show that the determination of ohje’ets 

™rld ii " 1 r «f OHO objortive 

Olid, IS a determination wliieli f hov n i • 

the unity of the self IT , 

y tne sell. And it would seem as if, haviii« taken 

tim s ep to correct the utatectnes, of the view of the ;„ru'“ 
^We rndependent of the intellioene,, he „,,t ZZll 

r “sfd'zr::;^^: ertr 

object for onr i„te,.i,ene,, sir tltL “ ” 

It is-merely a phenomenal world he does not" V* 

tbie View e,it.hy the ides that t’hfn tonlMi" 

lies it. Heiicp he ,ir,v. r. ^ iiifi'Iligunee under- 

truth of necessity.” On the contrary, he rolirds th U 
as conscious of itself in relation hnt i 
to the phenomenal world of necessity md^r ^ 
a conscioimess of freedom only as if’ 1 ! tc 

mile, therefore, in virtl of L 

of the self and the diversity of th Petweeu the unity 

as P^— l,Kant -.anie.l 

enables us to reco-mise if ,, , P^ciple which 

necessay relation of the object to the self eas “f 

new light on the object, which remains in oJ I 

though necessarily related to it It i, a,- self, 

IS tins dubious position in 
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which the object 4s left in relation to the mind as essentially, 
yet merely negatively related to it, which occasions the iiiain 
difficulties that appear in connexion with the Principles of 
Modality. And it is this also which finally gives rise to the 
Antinomies of Eeason ; for the contradictions which arise in 
relation to the phenomenal world, are due to the. fact that we 
are obliged to regard it as a whole in itself, apart from the self, 
with a view to its determination as an object of knowledge, 
while yet we are unable to regard it as such a whole, because 
of its essential relation to the self. 
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the postulates of empirical thought. KAXT’s VIE\y OF 
idealism, and of the relation of inner and outer 

SEN-SE. 


/ Import of the « 
categories of 


Modality. 


The Postulates 
of Empirical 
Thought as 
summing up 
the result of 
the Analytic. 


^HE eategones of modality have this peculiarity, that they 
“ the smallest degree add to the conception to 
w ich they are attached as predicates, but merely express its 

rektion to the faculty of knowledge. . . . 

principles of modality are nothing but e.xplanations of the’ con- 
ceptions of possibility, actuality, and necessity in their empiri- 
ca qip ication , and herewith, at the same time, restrictions of 
the categories to their purely empirical use, so as to exclude 
any employment of them to determine things in themselves 
Ror, If we are not to take them in a merely logical semse in 

w/te r analytically the form’ of 

but to apply them to the possibility, actualitv and' 
necesmty of then it must be in reference to j^Isilile 

expenence a^d its synthetic unity that we use them, as heim 


4.1 , . 1 ^ them, as 

that in which alone objects of knowledge can be given ” = 


rm • . , ue mveii. ^ 

Ihe pnnepta of ^ot, gather up i„ 

the reeulM of the Critideu. of Wletige. which hac hceu goiiv 
ou in an the predoua pages of tie Odfiga,; f„, the 
husmeaa of the deduction of the categories Mtd of the principle, 
of pure understanding, was just to yiudicate these conceptL' 


^ A. 219 5 B. 266. 
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and principles in gelation to possible expeijience and to confine 
them to such experience. At every step, therefore, we"" had to 
turn the ontological question as to the possibility of things into 
the critical question of their possibility as objects of knowledge : 
or, in other words, we had at every step to set aside the 
ordinary dogmatic method of determining known or knowable 
objects without considering their relation to the knowing sub- 
ject. Por, in answer to the ontological question, Kant maintained 
that we can say nothing, except so far as it is one with the 
logical question. In short, we can assert the possibility of that 
which is not, and the impossibility of that which is, contradic- 
tory with itself. The unintelligible cannot exist; for the 
assertion of its existence has no meaning. We can go beyond ® 

this only by considering the relation of objects to our faculty 
of knowledge. When we take this relation into account, we 
see that for the consciousness of objects as such, it is necessary 
that we should bring together conception and perception, 
determining the '' blind'’ perceptions by pure conceptions, and 
giviug a real content to the ''empty" categories by means of 
the forms and matter of sense. Knowledge was thus shown 
to involve at once the " idealising " or universalising of^ the 
particular matter of sense by thought, and the "realising" or 
particularising of the universals of thought by sense. The 
possibility, actuality, and necessity of objects of knowledge 
may, therefore, be determined by reference to the conditions of 
knowledge, as well as in relation to the conditions of pure 
thought ; and we can say, not only that objects, as conceived 
must not be self-contradictory, but that, as hmion.thQj must be « 
conformed to the a 'priori conditions of perception*aiid thcflight. 

Being so conformed, they will be possible ; if given in perce])- 
tion, they will be actical ; while they will be necessary only if 
they are connected with what is already determined as actual 
by means of the universal conditions of experience. , 

We found, however, that there was a special difficulty 
running through all the Critique as to the connexion of the two 
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elements wMch haye to he distinguished frpm and related to 
each, other in experience ; and we may expect that this difflcnltv 
^11 recur m the discussion of the Postulates of Empirical 
Thought, which gathers up its general result. This difficulty 
comes into view the moment we look closely at Kant’s defini- 
tions of possibility and actuality. “ That which a<n'ec*s wit], 
the formal conditions of experience (of perception and conceii ' 
tion) IS possible.” “ That which agrees with the material condi- 
tions of experience (of sensation) is actual.” Does this mean 
that these two sets of conditions may be soparatcd—lhat on tlm 
one hand, we can determine a thing as pos.si],lc wliich we have 
not presented to us as actual, and that, on the other hand we can 
have presented to us as actual that which we have not deter- 
mined as possible, f.r., which is not determined as such by the 
principles of pure understanding ? Or, does it mean simply to 
ca l attention to two aspects in which we must regard every 
object of expenence as perceived and as conceived ^ The 
answer to these questions cannot be given by a simple « yes ” 
or no, without a consideration of the different forms of 
anguage and the different ways of representing the connexion 
of the two elements to which Kant is led, accordiim afhe 
approaches conception from the point of view of perception or 
^ perception from the point of view of conception. 

SCte deals with the ordinary view of per- 

immediately given ideas of particular objects 
speaks of perception as dmctly referred to Ik' 
object, and of conception as indirectly refeted M i t 

pe^pMon. The e.ee,, h" 
to take ever «.e side of fc sebie., oof „„,p t 

rs^r; rb!::e::^::xs t r 

Object id itself otter, P iodeter^ete, es ! thiCtr^h!;; 

. perceptive predicates are withdrawn. But tb,. f ^ ^ 

.. bp id the involves the further rZS;?::'’ 

, pero.pt.on to s mere manifold, which has n„ unity, 
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therefore, no idea of anything. To give^ it such unity, and 
therefore to refer it to an object, the conception nhist be 
predicated of it. We are, therefore, required to conceive our 
knowledge of an object as such as due to a process of judgment, 
in which the perception is brought under the conception of it ; 
yet, at the same time, we are taught that it is only through this 
process that there can exist for us any object about which it is 
possible to judge. This, however, is made more intelligible by 
the interposition, between sense and thought, of a synthesis of 
the imagination which is conformable to the conception, 
or of which the conception is the principle ‘'represented 
in its universality.” Imagination, acting in conformity with 
the conception upon the manifold of sense, is supposed to pro- 
duce an image, to which the conception can then be attached as 
a predicate. And we can see that the judgment so made is not 
a process of analysis, if we observe that the detachment of the 
conception from the perception, and the reference of the per- 
ception to the conception, are not two independent processes, 
but different aspects of one process of differentiation and 
integration, which is involved in the transition from a sensitive 
to a thinking consciousness. ^ 

If we try to work out this view on the lines of Kant we find why both 

those modes of 

the old modes of expression taking new meanings. To say that 
conception is attributed to the object through perception 
remains true, only if we do not forget that it is just in relation 
to the conception which is thus separated from it, and as de- 
termined by that conception, that a sensation becomes the per- 
ception of an object. Hence, w^e have two apparently con- 
tradictory forms of expression— (1) that the undeistaiiding by 
means of its conceptions refers our perceptions to objects, and 
(2) that conceptions are referred to objects only indirectly 
through perceptions. The former mode of expression is pre- 
ferred whenever Kant has to show that “perceptions with- ^ 
out conceptions are blind”; the latter when he has tcfshow 
that conceptions without perceptions are empty.” For, in so 
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When we ask 
how percep- 
tions become 
determined 


far as it is the recognition of the conformity of the synthesis 
of pereeption with a rule derived from a conception which 
enables us to objectify our perceptions or refer them to objects, 
it may be said that the object is not perceived but only eon- 
ceived ; while, in so far as the images of perception are supposed 
to be formed by synthesis according to a rule in order that they 
may be brought under the conception, it may be said that 
it IS through the pereeption that the conception gets objective 
meaning.^ If, however, we do not carefully note the two 
aspects of the process of determining objects” as such^as at 
once a determination of perception by conception, and of con- 
ception by perception— we may fail to appreciate either the 
necessity of the separation of the two, or the way in which 

they are brought back to unity in the judgment of experi- 
once. 

This difficulty of co-ordinating the two sides of Kant’s 
pereepuons of sliows itself especially in the different views of 

which we get when we are considering 
oao answer, how Conceptions, and how perceptions, are to lie determined 
as objectively valid or real. In order to the possibility of 

present con to tHo 

the airofTenI! for ttLrwte <t‘=taohod from 

be thonght,” fmd ItttToUoTe it could 

vnderetandfog alone... 

gories only serve to determiSin categories ; for tlie cate- 

something in general) by that which is5TerinTenL?'"?hf ® 

^ determining the perception Eioh^^+H f conception of an object only as 
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experience our perceptions must be deternjined by the schema- 
tised categories. But this means that a sensuous imagd cannot 
be recognised as the image of an object, unless it be brought 
under the principles of the understanding and determined as 
an element in the ''context of experience.” Dreams and mere 
imaginations refuse to enter into that context, and it is by 
this that we distinguish them from realities. Hence, we find 
.Kant saying in the Frolego7nena that "space itself, with all 
the phenomena which it contains, are ideas, the objective 
validity of which is shown by their connexion according 
to the law of experience, just as the actual existence of 
my soul is shown by the connexion of the phenomena 
of inner sense”; and a few lines after he adds that "the 
doubt whether experience furnishes secure criteria to dis- 
tinguish it from imagination is easily removed, as, in fact, 
it is always removed in common life, by "investigating the 
connexion of the phenomena of inner and outer sense, accord- 
ing to the universal laws of experience.” It , is thus the 
principles of understanding, and' especially the Analogies of 
Experience, which determine for us what is real and what 
unreal, or, we should rather say, enable us to disting^iish 
in what sense any particular appearance is real; for even 
a dream, recognised as such, is referred to a particular place 
in the context of experience. In this sense, it is only for 
a thinking consciousness that there can be any question as 
to the reality and unreality of its perceptions; and such a 
consciousness can answer the question only by showing that 
they are, or are not, really possible, i.e., that they can, or 
cannot, be connected with other perceptions according W the 
pure principles of the understanding. 

So far, however, we have been looking at experience from the 
side of perception. From the side of conception w-e seem to reach 
a somewhat different result. For conceptions have all their 
validity in relation to perceptions; they are, therefore, regarded 

^ § 49, 11. III. 106; H. ^ 
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merely as possible predicates of ol)ject.s, wliich become actiial- 
ised.onTy in so far as their objects are given in sense. From 
this point of view, Kant maintains that no conceptions can 
be shown a priori to be Gonceptions of actual or even ]x>ssil)le 
objects except so far as they are necessary to tlie pr)ssi])iiity 
of experience. Even these are in themselves merely possible; 
for they can be shown to be necessary ''only in relation to 
something accidental, vk., possible experience”; and they 
become actual only when, and because, data of sense are 
given which can be subsumed under them, ih’oiu tins point of 
view, then, conceptions cannot go beyond ])Ossi])ility; 

and they cannot go even so far, unless tliey are conceptions 
necessary to experience. And it is perception alone wliich 
can carry us over from possibility to actuality. Xay, we 
find Kant even speaking as if perception supplied in itself 
a sufficient criterion of reality, apart from all determination 
of it by conception, and as if such determination were neces- 
sary only to establish the reality of that which is not given 
in perception. To this view at least sucli language as the 
following would be most conformable: ''That the conception 
of a thing precedes its perception, signifies merely its possi- 
bility, But the perception, which furnishes the matter for 
the conception, is the one thing that gives it the eliuraetcr 
of reality. We may, however, recognise the existence of a 
thing before the perception of it, and therefore cowpandltrbj 
a priori, if only it be connected with certain of our porcxtplions 
according to the principles of their empirical coniljiimtion, 
i,c., the analogies of experience.’’ ^ Here, therefore, Kaiii: 
speaks as ii the difficulty were only as to the real it of 
what is not directly perceived, and as if, therefore, nothing 
were needed to certify for us the reality of that which is 
perceived or to "distinguish it from an imagination.” Ami it 
is in harmony with this that in the immediate context we 
- find him asserting that " in the mere conception of a tliing 

1 A. 226 ; B. 273. 
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no character wliiijh determines it as e^jisting can be in- 
cluded.'i 

We can understand the possibility ' of Eant^s looking at 
the subject in these two opposite ways only if we remember the^conSk- 

■ , . , . . „ . , tion between 

the reciprocal presupposition of perception and conception theso two 

^ X i X answers. 

in the judgment of knowledge, and the w^ay in which Eant 
tries to explain it, now from the point of view of perception, 
and now from the point of view of conception. The effect 
of this is, no doubt, a formal contradiction which Kant himself 
never disentangles, but which must endeavour to dis- 
entangle, if we ivould do justice to him. The important 
point, as I have already indicated, is to distinguish the o5o? 
avo^ and the dc5o9 icarw^ i.e,^ the regressive method in which 
Kant follows experience back to its a 'priori conditions, and 
the progressive method in which he advances from the a 
2 mori conditions to the experience which depends upon them. 

In the former point of view, as we have seen, Kant begins 
with a supposed fact, say, the fact that ''something happens,’' 
and asks how it can become a fact for me. In this way he 
tries to show the necessity of the forms of sense, of the con- 

1 In the Rejlerdonen Kant's (ii. § 1095) we find Kant saying that Possibility 
is thought without being given, while actuality is given without being thought, 
and necessity is given through being thought.” This statement (as Erdmann 
points out in his note) finds its parallel in the idea of the Prolegomena^ accord- 
ing to which sense-perception enables us to make judgments which become 
judgments of experience by the aid of the categories ; and also in the language 
, of the Critique (A. 90; B. 122), which, however, may be regarded as a pre- 
liminary statement. There are other passages where the same ideas are 
traceable. On the other hand, it is the prevailing view' of the Analytic ' ^ 

that perceptions (not conceptions) are in themselves the subjective deter- 
minations of the mind, which are referred to objects as tlTey are bound 
together in accordance with the principles of the pure understanding, and 
that, apart from this, they are ‘for us as good as nothing.^ We cannot bring 
these two statements into line with each other, unless we regard them as 
an imperfect expression of the truth that neither perception nor conception 
has any meaning for us except as combined in the judgment. In the unity 
of the judgment, the perception may be regarded as expressing the reality, * 
and the conception the possibility ; but they have that force only as^faetors 
in the ’judgment of necessity, which, as Kant says, is “existence as given 
through its very^possibility.” 

I 

I : ' • 

' 
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ceptions of the uiiclerstandiiig, iiml liunllr of (he xuutv of 
api-»erception,~.all iu order that the .siij, posed fah.s of jiaturc 
Juaj become facts for me. Kant Urns x iiidicate.s the a ^nimi 
oCuoially as necessary to the po.s.sil)ilih' oi' e.vpej'ieiiee. What 
he does not recognise is that, a.s the,se condition.s are con- 
ditions without which tlie facts would not e.xdst lor „,s, 
as without these conditions the facts would log,; for us oil 
the determination which they seemed at first to ha\-(‘, u-„ can 
no longer speaJt as if there were an (dement in them which 
IS given apart from the process wheinby (he)' becume known. 

_ lat we have been doing in the deduction of the r, priori iirin- 
ciples has been simply to show that the ohject has no meanim- 
except as an existence for a self, and that, therefore, we are 
0 ihged to add on the new qualiJicatious which ar,; iinadved in 
t. ns relation, if we would not take away fmm it all the qnali- 
fications which it has as an ohject. but. having folLcd 
oift this argument to its result, we cannot he allowed to turn 
round, and speak as if there were something given-if 
not an object, a perception, or if not a perception, a manifold 
of sense-apart from its being known. Tbi.s rc^vhnnu of the 
oi-isma fact, however, Kant always preserves ; and, conseqiumll v 
■ le actuality or reabty seems to him to lx, something addi- 
tional to the complete thought or real pos.sibili(y of the obieef. 
Hence, wlnle it is said that heing is -.fo, ag ,, 

no lung. K it xs not being-for-thought, yet ixbi, .g i.s 

-he Idea c.f a logical subsumption of perception under cx,n- 
ception holds its ground, even when it is confessed that 
IS nothing for us except as subsumed, and it is 
all but confessed that the tJmujM is nothing for us fit is 
said to be empty) except in relation to the perception it is 
supposed to subsume, ic, that thought has no meaning except 
as referring to being and including it. L, other wds as 
here is no being except being./or-thought, so there ' is’ no 
thought which IS not the thought o/ beiug.-~b(iing manifest- 
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ing itself in consgioiisiiess to another, or, iii self-consciousness, 
to itself. . 

If the 6So 9 avoi) stops short of its goal, the o^o? Kurco concoptiou 

^ o ? jiresupposes 

becomes impossible. This is what is meant by Kant’s asser- gclnds'percep. 

tion that, even if w^e have the complete thought of an obj ect, consciousness 

, , presupposes 

even though we fully understand the conditions of its possi- 
bilit}^, we are not able apart from perception to say that it is of 
real. If this meant merely that speculation has no meaning 
except as an interpretation of facts, or that all it can do is to 
discover what is really meant by these facts, the statement 
would be quite unexceptionable. It would in that case be 
only an explanation of the true meaning that underlies the 
saying, nihil est in intellechc qiiocl non prius in sensti. It would 
be another way of stating that in our experience self-conscious- 
ness presupposes the consciousness of objects, and cannot be 
other than a return upon the unity involved in that conscious- 
ness.^ If we could, therefore, conceive of a thought which was 
not relative to perception, or did not include it, such thought 
could never by its own movement make its way to, perception. 

If self-consciousness could be divorced from the consciousness 
of objects, the breach could never be healed. But no such br^ch 
ever exists. Ko doubt, in the first appearance of self-conscious- 
ness, the self is abstractly opposed to the object; and in the 
advance of reflexion, tips opposition reappears as the distinction 
of conception from perception— conception in which the mind 
seems to abide with itself, from perception in which it seems to 
come into contact with something different from itself. Kant’s 

MVe must, however, always remember that the consciousness of objects * 
does not exist apart from this return. Apperception, from on» point of«view, ^ 

is only the interpretation of perception j but this interpretation exists always, 
though it may be as yet in what Kant calls a “ weak ” form, in all that can 
be properly called perception. “ This consciousness may be but weak, so that 
we are aware of it only in the effect and not in the act itself, i.c., that we do not 
connect it iiiimediateiy with the genesis of the idea; but, in spite of this dis- 
tinction, one consciousness must always be discoverable,” (Avhen a manifold is 
bound together in the idea of an object,) “ however it may want out#taiiding 
clearness,” i.e,, the clearness which belongs to the conception as at once dis- 
tinguished from, and referred to, the perception (A, 104), 
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separntion of the , analytic movement of .thonoPt from the 
syiithetie movement of knowledge is ajiollier fon'n of the sm,p 
lundamental contrast. if we ask liu^v the amdvtic V.nif,. 

ot thOTght becomes po.ssible, we are ol.liged to say witli Kant 
that It is mediated by the synthetic nnity (,f the consciousness* 

0 objects.^ _ And it is difficnlt to see how, consislenfly 'with'''"' 
ns Mew of analysis as being synthesis and somcildng more 
^aiit could still speak of it as something less. I„ nnv case^ 
he absolute opposition of possibility t<, realitv, of <.on<;ption 
to perception, stands or falls with the opimsition of analysis to 
syntiosis; and the same considerations that are fatal to the 
after must be equally fatal to tlm former. It i.s true, indeed^ 
fiat we can think of something as po.s.sil,le which we do not 
know to be real, and which wm cannot know to be real or 
unreal till new perceptions have enabled us to verify or reject 
It. Every scientific hypothesis fnniishes an instance of .such 
coHceptions which are merely possible. lint this inean.s only 
lat^ conception develops with, and in relation to, percep. 
lou, wiich IS of course necessary, ■!/ conception is but 
pc caption returning upon the unity implied in it. If we do 
obknow all the conditions of the po.s,sibility of an object, we 

todZ uew perception enables ns 

ou^ It of Its possibility. Kant, however, speaks as if that 
thought might be completed, and yet the object be conceived 
snm.ly possible so long as it is not presented in sense; imd 
this It IS a sufficient criticism to point out that in sense 
apart from thought no object can be, presented, and that if we 
take sense aS meaning perception, the presentation of the Object 
m pemeptioii necessarily implies an addition to our tboicd;! „f 
it, and,__iii the case where a perception enables ms to viOfX- a 
iypothesis,_this addition must be just that which is neede.l to 
coriect and complete onr hypothesis, or our conception of the 
m. possibility of the object in question. If we could know 

]33 no£e 
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the whole conditions of an object apart irorn perception, we 
should know its reality ; and that we cannot do so, \n^rely 
means that there is no such thing as thought apart from 
perception, no thought which is not the return of perception 
upon itself. On the other hand, through the presence of an 
object in sense, we should not know its reality if such presence 
were anything externally added to thought; for, in that case it 
would be at most the presence of a sensuous image, which 
could not tell us anything about the possibility of any object 
as such.^ 

1 In the Works of T. H. Green, II. Q3 seq.^ this distinction is fully 
discussed, and Kant’s position in relation to it clearly stated. The fol- 
lowing passage may be quoted; — “It is not that there are three sorts of 
objects, the possible, the real, the necessary, but that the real world is 
known to us through a succession of experiences, which the unitj^ of the under- 
standing renders a whole of mutually qualifying elements, and that thus to us 
in any stage of experience, there are many possibilities of which we cannot yet 
say whether they are real ; they are 'possibilities y as not being inconsistent, 
according to the formal conditions of experience, with our hitherto experience, 
but possibilities of which w'e cannot say that they are realf because our hithertO' 
experience is only a part of possible experience.” 

“ Kant’s error (I think) lies in treating such possibility as ‘ objective possi- 
bility.’ It is not objective possibility, unless consistent with the whole order 
of the world as it is, and whatever is possible in this sense is also real. In 
this latter (the true) sense of the ‘ objectively possible,’ it is quite tru@ that 
the object, when from possible it becomes real, is ‘ not further determined,’ 
but only so because in this sense the possible and the real ai-e the same. To 
the objectively possible in the above sense, the occurrence of a sensation (a new 
perception) on our part makes no difference. To the subjectively possible it may 
make a great difference. It may verify or falsify an hypothesis. A ‘ subjec- 
tively possible ’ conception must precede every experiment. The experiment 
shows whether a relation of phenomena, supposed to be possible, is real or not. 
Through it nothing becomes real which was not real before. * Is it not the 
case, however,’ it may be said, ‘ that through it what conceived as possible 
comes to be conceived as real, and that without any change in the content of 
conception ? ’ No, because the experiment always involves the»analysis »f some 
phenomena not analysed before ; it enables you to judge that a really always 
accompanies b, whereas before you only guessed it, because, after a crucial 
experiment, you are able to set aside all conditions in the complex phenomena, 
which included b, and which u had been found to follow, except h itself.” 

“Thus, taking the ‘ possible object’ in one sense, it is quite true that the 
occurrence of a perception corresponding to it makes no difference to its con- 
tent; but of such an object it is unmeaning to say that, through the oscurrence 
of peS'ceptions, from being possible it becomes real. Taking ‘ possible object’ 
in another sense, it is quite true that the occurrence of a perception converts 
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f in a sense, be juln.iite.l that perception 

Siein prior to thonght, ami consciousness of ohiects to 

self-conscionsness, it is not allowable for us to treat the i'onncr 


•« having any residuum in them which is sq-aratc from and 
naaccessible to, the latter. We can, luAvci'cr, see iH.wKnni 
sionld hold that it was so, when wc consider how he re-arded 
pnre self-consciousness as an analytic judgment, and hoiv eon- 
serpiently he conceived thought as confined to mere anah'sis of 
all matter given to it. It is true that he gives ns the nu-ans 
of correcting his error when he spealis of the analytic unity of 
apperception as implying or presup] .using tla. synthetic unity 
(of the consciousness of objects), hut, as I l.ai-c often pointed 
out already, he regards the relation of the former to the latter 
as negative, just as if self-consciousness were reached incrcdv In- 
abstraction from some part of the contents of tlm consciousness 
of objects. And, as the method of mere abstraction cannot be 
revised, he holds that the necessity of the dc?if /edrm {,■ of 
the reference of perception to thought, does not involve th(> 
necessity of the «V, of the reference of thoimht to^ 
perception. He is obliged, indeed, to regard thouglit as takim- 
on a*synthetic function in relation to the data of sense ; hut hit 
lolds (1) that this synthetic function is to be exphdned by the 
reflexion rf the pure or formal unity of thought (in the anuh-tic 
judgment) upon the forms of sense, and (2) that it emmot 
yield any results higher than the mathematical principles and 
the analogies of experience, «., it cannot do more than enable 
us to establish necessary relations between elements given as 
disparate from thought arrd from each other. The catcirics of 
cinal relation are thus its highest products, the furthest ].oint 
to which pure thought can go in introducing its own unity into 
the data of sense. And in these categories, after all, we liave 
analogues ot the unity of thought. To go further than 
this, and establish an organic unity between the diiferent 


its possibility into reality, but, in doing so it i . 

of the object.” ' ^uthei determ-mes tU con- 
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elements thus taken up, is a step from "which we are pre- 
cluded by the nature of space and time, the conditions of 
the given matter which thought tries to absorb. And it 
follows, of course, that we are not able to establish such a 
unity between thought itself and the matter it takes up. In 
dealing with the matter of sense, thought is, as it were, an 
e2nsco2ms in 2 ^(^rtihus inficlelm^ and cannot thoroughly convert 
that matter to the likeness of its own transparent unity : 
rather, it is itself subdued to the element it works in, and 
produces only a synthesis or external combination which is 
analogous to that unity. And it is this that explains the final 
recoil of thought upon ideas set up by itself as a goal for its 
endeavour, as an aim which it must follow in all its empirical 
work, but with which the result of that work remains always 
incommensurable. 

If we reject this view, on the ground that the seeming con- The principles 
tingency of objects in relation to the conscious self, and \he SpSience 
consequent opposition between perception and conception, is regiTMed^as 

• 11, merely 

Simply due to the ordinary abstract view of things as unrelated 
to the subject for which they are, we must also reject Kant's 
idea that conceptions in general, and especially the concep^ons 
which are the conditions under which objects are determined as 
such, are themselves merely possible. The universal conditions 
of all experience cannot themselves be regarded as particular 
conditions, which require to be united with other conditions in 
order to constitute knowledge. It is true that there is no 
meaning in the universal except in relation to the particular, 
any more than in the particular except in relation to the ’ ^ 

universal ; but this only proves that we cannot trace experi- 
ence back to a thought and a perception, which exist independ- 
ently of each other. The transcendental deduction, while it 
shows that particular facts or objects exist for us only through 
the conceptions of the pure understanding, forbids iis to turn 
our hand and speak of these conceptions as hypothetical till 
real objects^ are given in sense. For, on the one hand, it Js 
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only as^ already determined by those principles tliat souse can 
supply any particulars that could he supposed to verity them 
and such verification, therefore, would come too late or would 
involve a circle in reasoning. And, on the other liand, the 
transcendental reflexion which calls attention to the universal 
as presupposed in the particular, as it reaches tlie nniversd 
only through the particular, does not need to look to tlie 
particular for any further verification of the reality of the 
universal. What appears in particular case.s as such verifica- 
tion is always, as has been already shown, tlie completion tind 
correction of our conceptions by new conceptions ; ami if the 
new perceptions which are said to verify our conceptions, did 
not also hnng new conceptions, ie., if they did not add to 
our conception, they could not bring to it any verification which 
It has not got already simply in being thought. 

If, however, this view be adopted, a great change will be 
produced m the Kantian conception of the principles of 


expressing the _ — 

ss“’ rf ™ ‘o “11 "“i™* 

“ iolemineJ l)y flidr ruktion 
. to the subject, and especially to the limitation of knowled<>’e to 

pheKomena, which arises out of this relation. iJufc in wliat 
sense is this limitation to be understood ? It does not mean 
we have seen, that we are limited to the knowledge of objects 
given as such m sense, for no objects are so given. It means 
that_ objects exist for us only through a synthesis of the 
manifold of sense in relation to the unity of the conscious self, 
and that, therefore, the determination of these objects in tliern- 
selves and m their relations, as constituting one world of 
experience, cannot give us a complete knowledge of them till 
we have realised that it is a determination for the self and by 
the self When, however, we thus regard all objects as ohjecte 
or-a-self, our conception of these objects and their relation 
' becomes essentially altered. Thus, the perceptiou that the 
" action and reaction of objects upon each other only exists for 
, a, conscious self and cannot be separated from their relatioiWo 
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such a self, should lead us to recognise that, beneath the appear- 
ance of external action and reaction, there is a deeper cominpnity 
or unity of objects, of which such apparent external determina- 
tion by each other is the manifestation. It should prepare us, 
in fact, for the discovery that the external relations of objects 
are the result of a deeper internal or organic relation of them, 
which is hid from us only by the abstract way in which the 
ordinary consciousness and also science deal with objects, with- 
out regard to their relation to the self. This, Kant, of course, 
does not recognise ; but he at least recognises that the relation 
of objects to the self cannot be brought under the same cate- 
gories as those which determine the relations of objects to each 
other for the self. And it is one of the chief objects of his 
critical work, to show that the consciousness of this relation of 
objects to the subject makes a complete change in our conception 
of these objects, authorising us to bring them under determina- 
tions to which they could not be subjected if they were regarded 
as things in themselves. But he uses this idea only as a justi- 
fication for the application of the Mathematical Principles 
and the Analogies of Experience. That is, he attempts to 
show only that objects are necessarily determined in re]»ation 
to ■ each other by these principles, because they are deter- 
mined in relation to the self. But ■ he does not see that the 
perception of the necessary relation to the self of the objects 
as so determined, throws a new light on the objects themselves, 
and alters our view of their relations. It is, however, obvious 
that, if we say that objects are determined, e,g., by the Analogies 
of Experience, only in relation to the self, we are forced to 
change our views of these very Analogies, and to I’ecogni^e that 
the objects which, under these Analogies are regarded as ex- 
ternally detenniniiig each other, have really a deeper community 
or unity with each other. 

Of this point I shall speak further at the end of this chapter. 
Eor^the present, it is sufficient to repeat that the reasW why 
Kant refuses to advance to such a conception, which yet he was 
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the first to siiggest, lies in his rooted prtyudiee as to the 
analytic character of thought in itself. In spite of this iinalytic 
character, Kant regards thought as funiishing in relation to"tlie 
iorms and matter of sense, certain principles of conne.'iion, Ijy 
■which the manifold of sense may he deteimiiied .so as to yive 
rise to a consciousness of objects ; but here he stoi»s. IfaYiiig 
broiiglit the e.xtraneonsly given uinniiold into unity nmhu’ the 
conception of an object, the tiunking suliject, according to JCant, 
is conscious oi itself in relation, but only in negative relation, to 
that object. And it still appears as an accident that an ol.jeet 
should be iiresent to it at all ; or, to put it more definitely, that .a 
manifold of sense should be present to a subject (wliich is hi itself 
a pure unity) as the material out of which an objective conscious- 
ness can be developed. This mere contingency of objects of 
experience in relation to the subject as such, is maintained by 
Kant in spite of his own recognition that, apart from the 
conssiousness of objects, the consciousness of self would be 
impossible. 

The contingency of experience in relation to thought ns 
stated by Kant, has two aspects ; it is a general and a 
partieular contingency. In the former aspect, it is asserted to 
be a contingency that any materials for experience should lie 
given at all ; in the latter aspect, it is asserted to he a 
contingency that just such materials should he given as arc 
actually supplied hi sense. In other words, there is nothing 
in the nature of the universal determinations of jiossihlc 
experience that makes it necessary that any object should he 
given, ^any experience he realised by us; and there is notlnim. 
in these determinations that makes it necessary that the 
experience realised should be just such as we aetnnlly have ; 
for the nature of our intelligence merely fixes certain conditions 
as to the kinds of experience which are possible, hut within 
these conditions, leaves everything free. Of the first of these 
kinds of contingency we have already spoken, and it has been 
pointed out that Kant’s own assertion, that the consciousness of 
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objects is presupposed in the consciousness of self, contains its 
refutation. If or that cannot be said to be contingent ' fov the 
self without which there would baaio.cpusciou^ self, and strictly 
speaking, no self at all. We can therefore say, that for the self, 
the object is a necessary presupposition ; and from this we may 
immediately infer that it must be given in conformity with the 
a pwi coiiditions of perception and conception ; or, in other 
words, the sensational matter taken up into experience must be 
capable of a synthesis by the imagination which is in conformity 
with the principles of the pure understanding. But beyond 
this, the matter may be regarded as free from any determina- 
tion by thought, and therefore the particular laws of nature, as 
well as the particular objects to which they apply, might, so 
far as we can see, be very different from what we find them 
empirically to be. 

I^ow, without for the present questioning the general point The idea of the 
of view from which this distinction is drawn, we mav notice tingency of 

' objects is^ 

that ill the second edition of the CYitiqice, Kant introduces a Se se^ndecii- 
new determination into the transcendental view of the objects conception of 

the relation of 

of our knowledge, to which all particular objects are required 
to conform, and, in fact, extends in one important aspect the 
a priori determination of experience. In the first edition he 
had maintained that all particular experiences must conform to 
principles which were developed by schematising the categories 
in reference to time. And, as time is the general form of all 
perceptions, outwaixl and inward, it seemed to follow that these 
principles apply indifferently to external and internal experience 
alike; though there may be certain other conditions derived 
from the nature of space, which must be taken ihto accctunt in 
applying them to outer experience. But in the second edition 
of the Gritipuc, we find Kant maintaining that it is only to 
outer experience under the form of space that the principles of 
pure understanding must be applied, at least in the first 
instance, and that any application of them to inner experience ^ 

is secondary, if indeed it be possible at all. He thus, as I have 
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•saM, attempts in one way to extend bis cmcoptloa of the . 

conditions of experience, in so lar as be makes it include 
the deternunation by the categories of the matter of sense as 
given under the form of space, as well as under tJm ihrni of 
tune ; yet, m another way, he limits that coneeptimi, in so far as 
le asserts that the principles so developed aj-jdy onlv to outer 
expenence, and not in the same sense to inner mxperienec 
-liter and inner experience cease to be two parallel kin, Is oi’ 
l-iowle%e, and tbe latter becomes posterior to, and ,lepen.lcnt 
on, tlie former. The result of this is that Kant takes im an 
altogether different attitude towards i,he so-called " Idealist ” I r 
towards those who deny the reality of external ol.jects as suc’li” 
or at least the possibility of proving it. To show this, it will 
je^necessary to trace the development of his thought in some 

adopts in the first edition of the Crii/^n,, may he deserihed 
saying that he partly lowers internal experience to the 
level of external experience, and partly rai.ses extenuil ex- 

cntmism of the DisscHaiion had already broun-Jit Xunt JHce 
to face with a difficulty that arose out of his' view of .pace 
and time as forms of perception. Lambert bad found it 
compaiatnely easy to regard space as merely an ideal form 
-mg that it is a form under wbieb we know tb I : 
than ourselves; but he had found it hard to t^l-e 1 
view of time as the form of inner experience 'mul t T“'i 
' that we know even our own states merely as r,l ' 
and lU in their real nature. " 

7 we can 

^7"“^ 7 of things in time u ^nori time ca 

not be a determination of things which belono; t l 
' apart from our perception. Self-perception as the r r''' 
-of onr states in time, is thus affected by ’a fo ! 7? ““ 
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things without us are admitted to be reduced by the fact 
that we know them only through our own ideas.^ ^The 
mediation of a form, under which things are brought in 
being perceived, is implied in- both cases; and if it reduces 
the one into a phenomenon, it must reduce the other 
also. The error which has led to the idea that things in 
space are inaccessible to that immediate perception, in which 
our inner being is present to us, is explained more fully in 
Kant’s comment upon the fourth Paralogism of Eational 
Psychology. It had been argued by Descartes and others 
that our consciousness of external things is problematic, 
because they are outside of us, and therefore we can know 
them only by their effect upon us. For, '' the inference 
from effect to cause is always doubtful,” and it might be 
that, after all, what we referred to something external, was 
to be regarded simply as the result of something internal. 
In this way Descartes was led to maintain that all we .^can 
be sure of is the play of our own states of consciousness. 

To this Kant answers that, while in a sense it is true that 

we cannot go beyond ourselves and what is immediately 

present in our consciousness, yet the inference drawij in 
regard to things in space is erroneous; because it involves 
a confusion between the externality of things to each other, 
an externality which belongs to them only as they are 
present in our consciousness, and an externality to conscious- 
ness, which would be the negation of such piusence. But, 
if it is once seen that things can be determined as in space 
only as they are objects of perception to us, it becomes 
impossible to make such a confusion, or to think that? ''in 
space” means "out of consciousness.” The "outness” is 
recognised as existing between objects which are for con- 

sciousness, and not between consciousness and objects. Kow, 
this is what Descartes and his followers overlooked, and 
therefore tlieir " Transcendental Ptealism led directly to Em- 
piricxd Idealism.” Considering siDace to be a determination 

t."., » 
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of things in themsglves, not only in their jcktions to each 
(.ftlier tjiit also in their relation to the mind ns a thuig in 
itself, they were obliged to (hmy that we can lia\'e real 
knowledge of that, whicli hypoth,:si is mitsido of our minds 
Just as one external object is outside of anotlier. On the 
other hand, Kant claims for his own Trans(amd(!ntal Idealism 
that, just because it teaches that reciproc-al externality can 
belong to objects only in relation, to us who ])creei\'e llicm 
as in space, it shows that we perceive e.xtornal objects in 
space jnst as directly and imme<liately ns W(( ])orcc.ivc, the 
states of our own consciousne,ss in time. it may, indeed, 
1)0 olijeeted that we are liable to illnsions, and seem some- 
times to perceive objects in space which do not really 
exist; and, that being the case, it may he asked whether 
space itself with all its contents jnay not he illusory. But 
the answer is that the very possibility of siicli an illn.sion 
presupposes the reality of space. An illusion is a particular 
phenomenon referred to the wrong place in the context of 
experience, but it presupposes the existence of that context. 
To suppose that space and all outer experiences are illusions 
woujd be virtually to deny that con-scionsness makes a dis- 
tinction between the different elements of its content, which 
It obviously does make, on the ground of the nullity of iin- 
other distinction which it cannot possibly make. We cannot 
divide the contents of conseiousne,?s into a content which is 
m consciousness, and a content wl^ch is mt 0/ consciousness ■ 
but we certainly. can and do i/iake a distinction between 
objects in space and the successive perceptions or feelim'-s 
of the sensitive subject, which, as such, are not apprehondwl 
as in space, and therefore not as spatially related to esich 
other. It is ^ the vain search for an impossible object ex- 
ternal to me in the sense of being out of my consci'ousuess 
which throws doubt upon the simple fact that there aiu 
objects in consciousness which are represented as external 
to each , other, and as different from the ideas whicfi are 
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referred to my subjective states. But, if there were objects 
outside of me in the former sense, they would iiot'^bci in 
space ; for nothing can be in space which is not represented 
as being in it. It is true that, as in the case of the illu- 
sion mentioned above, we may represent as existing in space 
what is not really there ; but this merely means that we 
have given a wrong interpretation to certain- sensations, or 
that we have referred a phenomenon to the wrong place in 
the context of experience. But the correction of such an 
error can come only from the necessity we are under of 
finding a place for everything in that one context. If I 
see something which I believe to be a tangible object on 
the window pane, and if when I put out my hand to touch > 

it I find nothing, I discover that the supposed object does 
not conform to relations of sight and touch which I have 
otherwise learnt to hold good for objects of external per- 
ception ; hence, I am obliged to find another interpretation 
for the visual appearance in question. But, both the mistake 
and its correction would be impossible, if there were no 
ordered connexion of external experience to which pheno- 
mena could be referred. And if there be such an ordered 
connexion, that is all that we mean by existence in space. 

In like manner, all that we mean by existence in time is, 
that there is a similar connexion of phenomena as repre- 
sented in it. On the other hand, if by the existence of 
objects we mean their existence as things in themselves, 
apart from all conditions in which they are perceived 
and known, we are not able to say whether the unknown » 
ground of external phenomena is, or is not, different *11-0111 
the unknown ground of internal phenomena; for we are 
not able to say anything definite about either. “If any 
one should ask whether my Psychology is dualistic, I an- 
swer, ' Certainly, but only in an empirical sense ' ; by * 
which I mean that in the connexion of experience ^matter »» , 

is really presented to outer sense as a phenomenal substance, 
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jnst as the tliinkiug ego is really presented to inner sense 
as {I phenomenal substance. In both case.s, tlie phcrnmiena 
must be connected together according to the rules which 
this category of substance brings into the connexion of inner 
and outer perceptions, with a view to the constitution of an 
experience. But, if it be propo.sed to me to widen the con- 
ception of Dualism and to take it, us is usually done, in a 
transcendental sense, I must point out that by .such a course 
I should deprive myself of any ground ibr maintainijm 
Dualism, in preference to either of the other aIternati^•c sys- 
tems of Materialism or Spiritualism. To as.seit swdi a 
Dualism would simply be to confuse a difference in our 
way of representing objects (which in themselves remain; 
unknown) with a difference of the.se ohject.s in themselves. 

I myself as represented by inner .sense in time, and oTyeets 
m space outside of me, are indeed .specifically different 'p/jr- 
nomena, but this does not enable me to think of them as 
different things. The transcendental object whicli l!e.s at the 
basis of external phenomena, like tluit whicdi lies at the 
basis of internal perception, is neither matter nor a thinking 
being m itself, but a, to us unknown, ground of the phe- 
nomena which enable us to attain our empirical perception • 
of 6cich of tlieso kinds of ob i 

applie.1 by Kant to remove 
the ordimay theory, wa.s felt as to 
the conne.xion of mind and body. The whole <lillicidtr, he 
thinks, lay in the hypostasis of external idumomena, wj’.ich 
were supposed to be things e.xi.stiug out.si(le of our con- 
sciousness with the same quality which thev liave in our 
consciousness. For, when the relation was thus c<mceived, the 
question how the things produced the ideas corre.spondino’ 

, to them, was beset with difficulty. “ To an external object 
' Tu l>e 

attributed; nor could it possess any powers except powers 
- - ^ A. .379. 


Kant supposes 
tills view to 
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to determine spatial relations. But, in^us, all effects pro- 
diiced are thoughts ; and to these no relation of place, , no 
change of place, and no > spatial foi*ni can be assigned. 
Hence, we completely lose the guiding thread which, in ex- 
ternal perception, is supplied by the survival of causes in 
their effects, when we try to follow external objects in their 
effects upon inner sense. We should, however, reflect that 
bodies are not things in themselves which are immediately 
present to us, but phenomena of an unknown object; and 
that motion is not the effect of this unknown cause, but 
merely the phenomenal appearance of its influence upon our 
sense. Body and, motion, then, being neither of them things 
outside of us but only ideas within us, we do not need to suppose 
that the motion of matter produces ideas in us; but motion, 
with the matter which reveals itself in motion, is itself a 
mere idea ; and the whole self-made difficulty reduces itself 
to the question how, and through what cause, the ideas « of 
our sensibility are so connected together, that those which 
we call external perceptions can be re];)resented according to 
empirical laws as objects without us.”^ When this is un- 
derstood, it becomes unnecessary to reso’rt to any such hypo- 
thesis as that of pre-established harmony or that of occasional 
causes, in order to get rid of the idea of a physical influence 
of matter upon mind; for, the difficulty of the latter hypo- 
thesis lay in the fact, that moving matter was taken for a 
thing in itself and iiot for a phenomenon. From the point 
of view we have now reached, we must give another shape 
to the problem, and ask how a thinking being can have 
external perceptions. In this shape, however, as •Kant nlain- 
tains, the problem is obviously insoluble; and our reference of 
each perception to a thing in itself as its cause is merely a 
way of marking the qiosition of a hiatus in our knowledge. 

The question, indeed, is one which we are so far from being ^ 
able , to answer that we cannot even say whether, If the 
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power of external' perception were taken from us; we slionld 

niiodfora*!-.., US lestate tliis argument of Kant n lilMc inr,,.,. r i 

China to n 4.1 t u, iilliu inoro iroelv 

connoctmind ^ tlie Ordinary view of the Tvlof-fnn i r 

aitdbndyis iticiLioii ot ljujul aiid iojitter 

we have to think of the motion of a ho,ly as pn.Inoin,. sens , 
tion It not perception, in the mind, j'nst i,i tJio same' way in 
which It produces motion in anotlier )mdy. Jiut ii' ,ve adont 
such an Idea, we necessarily make a leap from a c-unse to an 
e-ect which is not homogeneous witli it; W(; cumj.letely “ Jose the 
guidiug^thread which is supplied ).y ti.e survival of causes in 
leii e'ects. Ihere is no identity continuing itself i,. 
ciange, but rather a complete eh- «AAo 

diftculty, however, which the Cartesians and Loihni. somdit to 
evace hy the theories of occasional causes and of pro-ostaWished 
harmony, disappears, as Kant here contends, whenever w 
realise that both effect and cause are phenomena] ; tlnuigh the 

0 mer are phenomena presented under the forms of” space 

and time, and the lattAi- , i ^ 

, Kuu bijo latter are phenomena presented <mt,- 

>.nfa the form „t thee. Ifouieg it efcrwiee, ,rl.,m ‘ wt 

comfoer that motiom i, eeeentiollj- „mtfo„ fo,, ,, 

tti, .A m “an idea." and that a,„ 

bMisalion prodneed, is simplj- aimther event, wlii.d, alh i, 

only as It m for the perceiving self, /v, else is „„ fc 

diihcnlty ot connecting these t»o hinds „f -ideas" 

to disappeer or fo become less important. Th„v form 

.“‘al rvrrar"*"' ““ ““ ■'•lo-osente.I 
■ 

a^.mena.s,hsta„ee„hiehrri“^ 

pace Both have to be taken as mere phenomena ,.r ideas 
though It so happens that the objects in space “h.n-e 'r! '’ 
illusive characteristic that they appear a- f." i 

' themselves from the soul and > ‘ - uero, to dutacii 

- tPevJ ^ of iL.” AVhiPi 

leiefore, we cannot understand “how extemnl 

c he possible for us ” WA i * a- i * parc/iption 

1 tor ns, we do not find any absolute chasm 
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opening between if and internal perception such that only 
a dews t’,r mac/i-ma can bridge it over. ’ ^ ^ 

This solution seems at first satisfactory ; and no doubt it 
does remove the ordinary dualistic difficulty, which gave rise innL'^aiid 
to the theories of ''Occasional Causes’’ and "Pre-established experience? 
Harmony”; for it shows that the external object, as well as 
the self as an object, is relative to the self as a subject, 
and that in that sense both are "ideas.” But we soon find the 
difficulty returning upon us in another shape. For, according 
to this view, we are obliged to regard all phenomena as 
constituting one context of experience, in which all inner as 
well as all outer j)henomena are combined according to the 
principles of the pure understanding. Now, in the first place, 
such a view, as Kant indicates in the passage just quoted, 
would compel us to conceive the individual thinking sub- 
ject as a substance among other substances, acted on by 
them and reacting upon them. But, even in the first edition 
of the Critique, reciprocity is treated by Kant himself, as 
a category which must be schematised not only in relation 
to time but also to space, and as therefore a category which 
can be applied only to things which are determined as existing 
in space. And in this very chapter in which he speaks of 
tlie "thinking ego as a iffienomenal substance,” we find Kant 
observing that Psychology and Physics differ greatly ; in so 
far as in the latter science much truth can be developed 
a qiriori out of the mere conception of an extended impene- 
trable thing, while in the former out of the mere conception of 
a thinking being nothing can be so developed. " Now,” Kant ^ 

goes on, " the reason of this is that, though botli* are pheno- 
mena, the phenomenon of outer sense has something standing 
or permanent in it which furnishes a substratum underlying 
its changing determinations, and thereby puts into our hand 
a conception fruitful in synthesis, viz., that of spjace and a 
phenomenon in it; while time, the sole form of inner percep- 
tion, has nothing peimanent : and so under the form of tm 

■■ 
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we can have preserved to us only tl>e ehango of deternuuations 
•>ut, no object to chaa-aeterise by tlicir nnsans. For, j,, 
wnci we call the soul all is in continual liux, an<l nothin- 
. ahnlcs, except (if that could he Imn.ght into the ,,ne,stion) th': 
pure ego, which is quite simple,— in the sense that tim idti of 
It has no content, no manifold, in it, -and whieli lor that 
reason seems to represent a simple object. It wouhl, ],owev<‘r 
bo truer to say that it de,si.mates or marks off ,he c"’ 
from other objects, than that it rejn-esents i(.”i *< jq,,. a- 

^0 IS neither a perception nor a conception ofaniv object' 
s meiely a form of consciousness, whicl, is imjilieil in 
a perception and conception, and emd.les us Pi turn them 
in 0 knowledge-supposing always tl.at sometliing other than 
the mere ego is given in perception, as the matter for the 

=rx°o°f °'i T «■“ «» 

o ) tnbslance cannot pmiierij- li, „,,pli„i y . 

« inner erpenence at sneh. nor can inner caporionce for,,, L 

a connected whole or context of experience, ineln.lin., I „H 
inner and outer. ‘'‘'aung uotn 

T “ay ho reached in another w-io 

witS 9ut*ward experience, as Kant de.scrihes it dilii i- • " 

expenoncejfor in «ili 3111- 

it is the same P^iitant Way from outer exDenViif'P nu. 7 

experienceiii . t^ApuJeiltC. .i.Jie e.IenHUirs of oiimn* 

XT r'““ 

while the elements of outer e.xperience „p,«,„. .,t 

ch.rjT T 

tom, arrtjwrnT'” rt, 

, . oliject, lite the idea of it, exist, cih- for cTT “ '"'T'"’ 

th« point „,.™w .hep are both - nierel v idek- j,',™ ■ 
a difference m the two ea,.,. I map be oo„s„i„.,., j;,,;;,; 

nf attention to the (letermia-itH / 

of inner sense in virtne of which that oliject exism f 

k thus I may distinguish between the idea 'as m “’'V? 

e subject, and the object which I know 
r , ‘A. 381. 
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tlirougli it. As K^iit explains elsewhere, wjien I apprehend an 
object of experience and bTing it under a conception, or even 
when I arbitrarily think an object, I determine my inner sense 
in a particular way in accordance with my thought. But, I can 
then proceed to observe this determination, and can say, ''I 
have experienced what is necessary, say, in order to apprehend 
a figure of four sides in such a way as to enable me to 
demonstrate its properties, I thus get the empiric conscious- 
ness of the determination of my state in time by thought.”^ 
But this consciousness of the inner determination involved 
in the determination of the external object, cannot be taken as 
the consciousness of an object which is co-ordinate with the 
external object, or related to it as one phenomenon is to 
another according to the principles of the connexion of sub- 
stances in one experience. It cannot be so taken, because the 
former consciousness is a consciousness of what was involved in 
the latter, a consciousness of the determination of the inner 
life of the subject, by which the consciousness of an object 
is realised. Properly speaking, it is only in this last reflexion 
that the distinction of inner and outer experience emerges 
while, at the same time, they are seen to be correlates 
of each other. But it is impossible that the inner process, 
involved in the determination of the external object as such, 
can be treated as a phenomenon which is related according to 
the Analogies of Experience to the object which through 
it exists for us. The motion of my body by another body 
external to it, may, because my body is a sensitive organism, 
be a condition without which that other body would not 
for me become an object of perception. But tiie perception 
itself cannot be connected with the motion, as that motion 
is with the motions of other bodies. We have here a relation 
which we cannot explain without a fixerd^acri^ ek dWo 
Without retracting the abstraction by which we think of moving 
things apart from their relation to sensitive subjects, we cannot 
iR. X. 1. 261; H. IV. 499. 
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expkin^ how the motion of an object and perception as a sf .t. r 
t re suhiect should be connected. And witJi the retiruhiou of this 
abs ruction we have got into a world which cannot be explained 
jy le Analogies of Experience, without tlie aid of catcories of 
a higher order. In any case, if we thinh of a ink^; ^ 
pioducing a sensation, still more a thouglit, we have hro„.>ht in 
a new factor, which cannot bo co-ordinated witli the phcn.^ln 
with which we were previously dealing, as they arc co-ordinated 
wirii each otter. The inner experience to which attentio.it! 

w been directed, is not another experience to 1,o set beside 
ontei experience, but one whicli includes it and goes bevoiul it 
Inner e.xpenence is outer experience, an.l something more 
Eow, It IS obvious that between the periods of ll.e lirst and 

^ rv““t 

with ou2 e 

ei experience on the ground that b..lh are “ ideas ” was 

brought home to Kant,i ' ^ 

Already ie the iiret edition he had, .a haa l,„e,. 
recognised the impossibility of directly bringing inner exiierienc . 
under the category of substance. Yet, in i,/." 

passage ahuady quoted, he stih speaks of the .mnnevion 
external phenomena according to empirical law 
their objective truth, just as the connexion of tlm- 

aiui he 'nu 

at have to investigate the connexion oi‘ nhuuomena in 
mner sense according to universal laws of e.xpcricncc ” • " 

various causes were already forcing him to 'reuli,;, m:'! 

I express myself thus hesitatingly because 
the result of his «Jiangecl point of ^viw He t oomplett-ly rcalisetl 

impossiKe to bring the soul, as the object ofL^’ « 

categories as the object of outer experience • 1?“’ 

parallel with the latter, but presupposes’ it 1 '• 
new reflective movement which goc^Lylfti '' !>y a 

still speaks of the phenomena of the innl7vr^ ^ consciousness of it ; l,ut ho 

_™» of la. „ pb„„lX ,S“ . , r™*"”! ..p..l •, hi. 

loumenally freed from it. ^ natural necessity aiul 

“ f § 49 J E, m. 106 ; H. IV. 86. 
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definitely what he meant by the distinction of inner and outer 
experience, as well as by the distinction of the objects of ^both 
from those things in themselves, or that thing in itself, to 
which both were to be ultimately referred. 

In the first place, as we have seen, he had already observed § implr-^ 
that inner experience cannot be properly brought under the 

X i O of Psychology. 

category of substance, nor consequently under any of the 
Analogies of Experience which presuppose substance. And in 
writing his Metaphysical Budimeivts of Physics, which was 
published before the second edition of the Critigpie, he was led 
by this and some other considerations, which will presently 
be mentioned, to renounce his first intention of applying his 
general theory of experience to Psychology as well as to • 

Physics. For, he argues, in order to an a priori knowledge of 
definite objects in nature, it is necessary that “ we should be 
able to bring the conceptions of the pure understanding into 
relation with a corresponding a priori perception, i,e., to ^con- 
struct the object of the conceptions or set it before us in an 
image of perception. Now, all rational knowledge by means of 
the construction of conceptions is mathematical. While, there- 
fore, a pure philosophy of nature, i.e., a philosophy which 
investigates the constitutive elements of the general conception 
of nature, may be possible without mathematics, it is only by 
means of mathematics that we can reach a pure doctrine as to 
tlie action of definite things of sense, whether material or 
spirituaU’^ Now “ Mathematics is not applicable to the 
phenomena of inner sense and their laws. At least the only 
law which we can speak of in this connexion is the law of ^ ^ 

continuity, which is manifested in the process of*inner cliange. 

By the application of Mathematics to this law, however, we 
should get an extension of our knowledge of the soul, which 
wnuld be related to the extended knowdedge of body that 
Mathematics contributes to Physics, very much as the doctrine r 
of t]ie properties of a straight line is related to the whole of 
^ MeMph. Anfaiifjsyruude Vorrecle; R. Y. 309; H. lY. 360. 
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fold answer to 


those who 
treated bin. 
a Cerkekian, 


deometp'. For the' pure inner perception; in wliidi tlu- 
phenoniena of the soul would have to l,e constructed, is time, 
which has only one dimension. Furihermorc.*, even if we 
regard Psychology merely as a systematic art of aiifilysis or an 
experimental doctrine, it cannot rise to the level of Chemistry: 
for the manifold of inner observation ciinnot be resolved into 
Its elements, except by a merely idcid division. Wc ciuiuot 
keep the parts separate and again unite them at jileasure. 
Still less can we subject another thinking sulyect 1,0 om- 
experimeiits in a way that could produce any satisfactory 
result. Finally, our observation itsidf altcns the state of the 
observed object and leads us to misinteiprcfc it. Mcnce, P.sy- 
ehology cannot become more than a historic, and so hir as may 
be, a systematic, doctrine of the nature of inner sense, 'U, it 
can only he a description of the soul as a natural object, and 
not strictly a natural science of the soul or even an e.xp^iri- 
mentral doctrine in regard to it.”i To this we have to adrC 
what Kant says in another (already quoted) pa.ssage of the 
same work, that the phenomena of tlie inner life have no part.s 
outside of each other, and therefore no parts which are sub- 
stances like things in space. Hence, it is possible to couetdv.* 
that by a gradual diminiition of inteasity our eon.seioiisiies.s 
should be reduced to extinction without any amiihilutiou of 
substance. 

In this way Kant strips the inner phenomena, which he 
stm regards as objects of experience, of the determination.s l.y 
whieh outer objects of experience are characlerised ; and malms 
It mipossible to treat the object of inner sense as taki.m its 
place en equal terms among the objects of experience. 

But there is another point of even more importance in rola- 

"t.n i-l'ia f* -TT- .. 


trratedhrmiwtion to the evolution of Kant’s thought. In the interval 


. .. . iiutn'vai, 

between the two editions of the Critiqn,, Kant was m-(..atlv 
mfluenced by the way in which the first edition was^intei- 
"preted. Kant’s reviewer in the Gekhrte Anzeiger of (hittiiggen 
' > V. 310. 
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made it his great charge against the Cfiiigiie that by it outer 
sense was brought down to the lever of iniieiVsense, that 
both were represented as having to do with mere “ideas of our 
minds”; while he neglected to notice how the empirical reality 
of the objects of experience is connected with the universality 
of the principles of the pure understanding. He observed, so 
to speak, Kant's levelling down, but not his levelling up of 
experience. On the other hand, he treated Kants Transcen- 
dental Idealism as fatal to the distinction between phenomena 
and things in themselves. But Kant “ never thought of c|ues- 
tioning ” that distinction ; nay rather — -we may even say — it 
was one of his main objects to establish it, in order that he 
might be able to limit the application of the categories of - 

necessary relation to objects of sense or phenomena. 

In his notice of this criticism at the end of the Prolegomena, 

Kant deals with the former of these points. “ The principle of and formror 

sense vindi- 

all true Idealists, from the Eleatic school to Bishop Berkeley, 
may, lie declares, be gathered up in the formula that “ all ideas experience^ 
of things that come to us through sense and experience are sense, 
illusory, and that truth is to be found only in the ideas of pure 
understanding or the pure reason. But, the principle which 
throughout rules and determines my Idealism is, that all con- 
ceptions of things derived from pure understanding or pure 
reason are entirely illusory, and that truth lies only in experi- 
ence.”^ And then he goes on to declare that, while he agrees 
witli the Idealists in holding that “ time and space and what- . 
ever exists in either must be regarded not as things in 
themselves or their properties, but only as belonging to the 
phenomena of these things,” he differs from them,"and esj&cially 
from Berkeley, in holding that, inasmuch as time and space are 
pure forms of our sensibility, “ they with all their diiter- 
minations can be known by us a friorir Now, there can be 
no criterion of truth unless particular experiences rest upon - 
universal and necessary laws. The effect, therefore, of Berko- 
iR. III. iy.122. ^ ^ 
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ley's view of the empirical nature of our perceptions of spacje 
(and ^jime) is, that j)henomena are reduced to merely illiiscoy 
appearances. On the contrary, Kant G(jnteuds that on Ids 
^ own doctrine time and space, in eoiiihination with the pure 

conceptions of the understanding, prescribe laws a lyriori, to 
all possible experience, and thus enal.de us to <listinguish 
reality from illusion. 

Houparis Oil tliis we iiiay remark that it is only in view of his last 
Berkeley? woik, the BvriSj that Berkeley can l.>e reckoned, ahmg with 
Plato and the other Idealists, as a snp])Orler of the doctrine 
that real things are apprehended by pure reasf^n, wliile phe- 
nomena only are known through sense and experitmea. In 
Berkeley’s earlier works p)henouiena, or, as he calls them, ideas, 
appear as the objects of consciousness, the only real objects 
which there are or can be. It is true that 1 Berkeley goes on 
to distinguish “ notions ” from '' ideas,” and to refer t!ie latter 
in s(? far as they are involuntary to (led as ilieir author or 
cau.se. It is true also that he treats these involuntary ideas as 
a language by which God speaks to us. In such ccmceptiniu:; 
we may find the link that connects tlie Heirsatioiialism of his 
earlier, with the Idealism (in the proper sense of tlie. word) of 
his later, W'Orks. On the other h^ind, Kant, fixmi his pcdiit^ o 
view, has fair ground for arguing that, because Beikialey has 
not admitted the a iiriori character of time and space, and of 
the principles of pure understanding as determining phenonama 
according to these form's; because, in short, he ba.s not seen 
that particular facts as hiovm presuppose universal principles, 
he has left himself no criteria to distinguish r(?alily from 
iilusioH, It IS obvious that, if particular perceptuais are not 
referred to anything beyond themselves, they (^animi be re- 
garded as revealing to us any objective reality. Ho far, tlicn, 
Kant’s point as against his assailant is simply to show that 
that assailant had not entered into liis view of experience, or 
"^appreciated his distinction between perceptions or sensations 
as .mere states of the sensitive subject, and these same percep- 
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tioiis or sensations as referred to objects bj means of the 
general principles of connexion under which they are bi^iight 
in experience. 

Kant speaks to the same effect in the third Eemark appended 
to the first part of the Pfolegomena, where he argues that, S nec^esfary tS 
though time and space are taken over to the subjective side, 
this does not involve the reduction of phenomena to delusive 
appearances. A doubt on this point ’might naturally suggest 
itself to one who came from Leibniz to Kant. For, while to 
the former perception was only confused conception, Kant 
maintained that the distinction of conception and perception 
was not logical, but day in the genetic origin’ of each, and that 
the special character of the former was due to the manner in - 

which objects affected our sensibility. But does not this turn 
perception into subjective illusion ? Kant answers, no ; for 
illusion lies not in phenomena, as such, but in the way in which 
the understanding interprets them in Relation to objects, r And 
illusion or truth will arise according as we are careful or care- 
less in connecting the perceptions of sense in time and space 
according to the rules of the connexion of all knowledge.” ' 

Thus, ^Hhough I hold all ideas of sense together with# their 
forms to be merely phenomena, and time and space to be 
merely forms of sensibility, which cannot be found outside of 
sensibility in any objects ; and though, therefore, I cannot make 
use of these ideas except in reference to possible experience: 
yet in this there is nothing which should make me hold them 
to be merely illusory appearances; for it is not incon- 
sistent with their being duly connected together in experi- - 
ence according to the rules of truth.” ^ The docfiine of 
the ideality of time and space, indeed, '' is so far from reducing 
the whole world of sense to an illusion, that it alone explains 
how the whole science of mathematics should be and 

yet should contain not mere brain-spun fancies but obiective 
truth. At the same time, it is the sole means of avoiding then- 
i R. 111. 48 : H. IY. 39. 
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transctindental 
idealism does 
not eflect the 
disfcinetion 
between 
phenomena 
and things in 
themselves. 


transcendental ’illusion, which is at the bottoiu of the Antinomy 
of rmsm and which arises directly from tlie nsfereuco of the 
charaetenstics of the phenomena of experience to thin-fs in 
tliemselves. 

In regard to the second point, the supposed denial of the 
existence of anything hut the thinking being and his states, the 
phenomena or ideas present to him, Kant sjieaks al.so in the 
third, but more fully in the second, llemark to the first jjart of 
the Prokgomme. ^ What he has to say in thes(, passages is 
.simply that his kind of Idealism does not afhict the distinction 
between things in themselves and i)]ieiiomena. It had been 
acknowledged, he points out, even beibre Lockets time but still 
more after it, that the so-caUed secondary ,pialitic,s’ did not 
belong to things in themselves. The effect of hi.s own Ac^lhdh 
had been only to show that the primary ipuilities also — exten- 
sion and solidity and all the characteristics that bchmgto objects 
as in space-are phenomenal. “ If, therefore, it i.s unreasonalde 
to call him an Idealist who treats coiour.s not as jiroiiertias of 
the object in itself, but as modifications to lie e.xplained by thc- 
nature of the sense of sight, neither can tliat name be justly 
applmd to me because I find that otlier properties and indeed 
all thcpropcTtm that mndiMe the p,rvq>tm, of a hA,, belon-r 
merely to its phenomenon. For the exlstenee of I'ho thin- 
tiat appears is not thereby denied, when it i.s slmwii tlial we 
cannot know through sense how it is constituted in itsi>li:” i 
On the other hand, if it were recpiired tlnit in onhv to avoid 
Idealism Kant should admit that “ the idea of space not only 
corre.spmids completely with the relation of our .sen.se 'lo tl.e 
objecV-whiGh IS his own doctrine,~but “that it is exactly 
ice the object Kant answers that this latter assertion is one 
to which he can “attach no meaning whatever, any more than 
le can attach a meaning to the as.sertion that the sensation of 
ledness^is like tlie quality of cinnabar which excites it in us.” 
e result of Kaut’s Aesthetic was to take over to the 
' § 13, Remark Second ; R. HI. 46 ; H. IV. 37. ‘ 
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side of the subject all the primary as well as the secondary 
■qualities, and to leave nothing for the object in itself 
•except the blank reference to a something,” of which 
we can say only tlmt it is and not what it is. Of 
course, this left unsettled the question how this something,” 
even as a point of reference, was to be justified — -a ques~ 
tion which became not less difficult after it had been 
shown in the Analytic that it is by the understanding that per- 
ceptions are referred to objects. On that question Kant here 
says nothing, but merely states that, in carrying over time and 
space to the subjective side, he did not mean to deny the 
existence of a thing in itself, independent of our sensations or 
XDerceptions. He is, he asserts, as far from such a denial, as ^ 

those who referred the secondary qualities not to the object, 
but to the subject as affected by it. 

With the exception of the slight change of phraseology, which 
is involved in calling the Cartesian Idealism “empirical,” as ^Sctiy 
well as “ problematical ” or “ sceptical,” and the Berkeleian Seditii™ of 

tit 1 the 

idealism “enthusiastic as well as “ dogmatic,” there is 
nothing decidedly new in Kant’s treatment of the subject in 
the Prolegomena. But the necessity of defending l^mself 
against different misconceptions has forced him to define his 
position more accurately ; and to bring out clearly the twofold 
aspect of it, — as, on the one hand, distinguishing between 
appearance and reality within experience, and, on the other 
hand, between the phenomenal reality, which is known by us in 
experience, and the absolute reality of things in themselves. 

The latter distinction he had not dreamt of denying, but he had = 
hitherto rather taken it for granted than directed any®^special 
attention to it, or positively asserted it. The problem of the 
relations of inner and outer experience is not yet touched, 
though it may be that the discussions just described helped to 
direct his attention to the subject. And in the only passage 
bearing directly on the point, inner and outer experilnce are^,» ^ 

treated as organised in the same manner. “ Space,” we there 
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read, '' witli all the phenomena it contains, Ijehnigs to the ideas, 
the wniiexion of which according to cnipiricril laws proves their 
objective reality, just as the connexion of the plienoniena of 
inner sense proves the reality of my soul/' “ We easily S{:)lve the 
Cartesian doubt (of the reality of outer experience) in common 
life,l.)y examining into the connexion of phenomena in outer am! 
inner experience according to universal laws;' ^ It was after- 
wards, and probably in connexion with th(3 preparation of his 
treatise on the ^^Metaphysical Rvdumafs af tliat the 

idealistic question assumed in Kants mind a new form wliich 
made it require a new answer. 

It was Kant's original intention in tliat trciutise to deal not 
only with Physics but also with Psycliology ; but, as w() have 
seen, he gave up that idea mainly because in his view inner 
experience is subjected only to the form of time, and ihereibrcg 
nothing can be said of the soul a prirnd. exct^pt what can he 
deduced from the fact that its life is a continuous process. 
Further, either at this time or at least before tluj sec^ond edition 
of the Critique was published, Kant’s attention seems to 
been specially directed to the fact that hiner and ontcT experi- 
ence^are not two independent spheres of lvnowlc‘dge. In tlie 
first edition, he had already reiaarke<l, that all ideas, whether 
they have external things for their objects or not, belong as 
determinations of mind to our inner state, wliidi inner state 
necessarily falls under the formal condition (d‘ innitr perc'cptifag 
viz., time and that, therefore, “ time is tlu.^ condilJon ni’ jdl 
phenomena whatever, the immediate cmidilion of the inner 
phenomena of our soul, and thereby the mediate comliiion also 
of external phenomena.” ^ But thi.s did nut prevent hiin fnan 
speaking of the objects of inner and outer sense as if they were 
independent objects of experietice standing on the sam <3 \im± 
It is true that Kant does not direcdly apply the, eategori« 5 s to 
determine the relation of inner and outer experience, but ha. at 

^Prohgomma, § 49 ; K. III. lOG ; H. IV. 85. 

^Kritilc.K. 34 ;B. 42. 
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least speaks as if each might be determkied as an empirical 
connexion by itself; and he nowhere speaks more distinctly of 
their relation to each other, than in the passage where he tells 
us that “ external phenomena seem, as it were, to detach them- 
selves from the soul and to hover without,” but that this 
does not hinder them from being phenomena or ideas, like other 
ideas, which do not so detach themselves. 

In the second edition, on the other hand, Kant seems to see uie 

. I , . T . . second edition 

tnat inner and outer experience are not two spheres of know- 

. _ ^ vx A ixv/vv experience pre- 

ledge, separated from each other only as relating to two distinct 
objects which belong to the same context of experience. Inner 
and outer experience, as he now points out, are identical in 

matter ; and the determination of what we proleptically call the 

outer object is presupposed in the consciousness of the process 
a parte nostra by which this determination is effected. We 
have, he declares, “ from things without us the whole material 
of our knowledge even for our inner sense.” ^ “ It is,” he says 

again, the ideas of outer sense that constitute the proper 
matter with which we occupy our minds.” ^ Now, space was 
said to be “ the form of our receptivity in so far as we are 
afiected by objects and through such affection come to rspre- 
sent them in perception ” ; while time in like manner was 
regarded as “ the form of our receptivity in so far as we are 
affected by ourselves and thereby come to represent ourselves 
in perception.” We are not, however, to suppose that these are 
two separate processes. The true state of the case is exhibited 
in a passage of the Deduction of the second edition, where it is 
said that, on the one hand, the affection of our own passive » 
sensibility by the understanding, which is what KSnt cal]^ the 
“ transcendental synthesis of imagination,” is neees.sary ere we 
can determine any external object as such; and that, on the 
other hand, the consciousness of the successive process by 
which this determination is effected, is what makes us an object 
for ourselves in inner perception. Kant, indeed, speaks of 

■ 1 B. Preface, XXXIX. = B. 67-S 
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inner sense being afflicted in this process, Ijut hcne he must l)e 
regai.'ded as using the term inner ” jirolcptieally ; for if 1)y 
inner sense we mean the eonscioiisness of llie s(jlf as a subject 
which passes through these successive stales, it is obvious that 
such a consciousness is the result of rcllexion upon the jnocess 
by which the oljject is deterinined. 

*‘ We cannot think a line,” says Kant, “ without in thought 
drawing it ; we cannot think a circle without in llionghl 
describing it; we cannot represent the tlnx^e dinu'nsi(ms of 
space without setting before our minds eytj three lines which 
meet at right angles with eacli oilier in tii(3 same ]>oinl; we 
cannot even think of time itself without drawing a simighl line 
as the outward image of time, and Jireetiiig our attention to the 
a,ct of synthesis of the manifold wliereby we successively deter- 
mine inner sense, and so to the succession in this <le.termina- 
tioii.” We must, therefore, have molioii as an act of the 
sub|ect,” f.c., as a pure act of successi^'e synthesis l,iy produc- 
tive imagination of the manifold of external ])crce.ption;’ motion 
as a synthesis of the manifold in space, ere W’c can n?ach the 
conception of succession, which we do l>y alisiracting fi’om the 
spac^-determination thus cfleeted, and {ittending fUily to the 
act whereby we detesrmine inner sense according to its form.”^ 

Kant, tlien, represented the nmttor as follows We have 
first an atlectiou of sense (which is independent of all aciisity 
on our part, and wliich, for that reason, we refer to Uie thing 
in itself). To that affection, a.s the cundiiion under whicli it 
can alone become a perception, or be nierred to an objeci, 
there attaches itself the form of spata^. But this refenmci? (-m- 
not attually^e made unless tlierc be a determination of inmu* 
sense, by which the matter so given is successively taken u]i 
and combined in the conception of an object. In this process 
there is a synthesis at once of the matter of sense ami of siiace 
(jiicmta, which gives rise to a spatial image. In Him deter- 
mining the object further, we combine one element uftcanuiotlier 
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under conditions of time ; but the conscioibsiiess of this succes- 
sive synthesis, and consequently of time.itself, and of the imner 
life as conditioned by time, is posterior to the consciousness of 
the object in space and presupposes that consciousness. We 
become (mnscious of the affection of ourselves by which we 
produce the consciousness of the object, only when we direct 
attention to the process by which that consciousness was pro- 
duced, and abstract for the moment from the object in space 
which rises before us in percejrtion by means of the process. 

Our experience of ourselves is thus the subjective counterpart 
of our experience of external objects, and not another experience 
separate from it. On the other hand, we have to remember 
that it is only as this subjective counterpart comes into view 
that objects become external, in the *sense of being distinguished 
from the conscious life of the subject to whom they are suc- 
cessively presented ; for outer ” can be thought of only in 
distinction from inner.” » 

The full meaning of this view of Kant, however, cannot be now tins is to 

"be brought iu 

seen, unless we combine it with his ideas as to the necessary of 

determination of objects by the categories. It is 'Kmt'&ftpmiiundtl 
doctrine that no object can be known as such except in sc^ far 
as the perceptions, which change upon us every moment, are 
referred to a permanent reality, of which they are regarded as 
representing the accidents or states. For, if objects were 
regarded as changing with the percex3tions, this would be 
equivalent to a denial that objects exist at all. To say that 
an oil ject exists and that it is permanent, amounts from the 
transcendental point of view to the same thing; for, to know it 
as existing I must take it oiit of its mere momentary presence 
in feeling to me as a sensitive subject, and refer it to “ con- ' 
seiousness in general,” ■i.e., to^ a consciousness for which the 
particular exists only through the universal or as a determiua- 
tioii of the universaL The way in which Kant expressed this, / 
as was shown in detail in the last chapteiywas to say tliat tlie t" 
consciousness of the changing is the consciousness of a relation 
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in time ; that this again can he reached only hy a det.erniiiuition 
of the one time of which all special limes are particular limita- 
tions; that, further, as time is menhir a form of souse wliicli 
cannot be perceived hy itself, there 3iiust lie somethiu^O' iu that 
which is ai:)prehended as in time to (’ 0 iTes])ond with ajui repre- 
sent the unity of time, as distinct from tlial which reju'csenls 
and corresponds to the succession of times. Or, to jmt it 
otherwise, time in itself neither flows nor is permammi : hut we 
are conscious of its unity as we are ctmscimis of ilie])eniiai!i:ai^ 
of objects in it, while we are conscious oi‘ its ilux as we are 
conscious of the change of their states or determiualious, 
Kant then proceeds to show that thtj rert^rern'O to a permanent 
object of any determination as a new state or ]mj|)ei‘ty coming 
into existence in it, involves its refereuee a, previoirs state 
or determination of it or of other substances as its universal 
condition; and, finally, that the recognition of the t.'oexisteiice 
of ‘^objects can only be a recognition of tlie states of these 
objects as reciprocally determining each father or finding their ^ 
universal condition in each other. 

^and inner ex- Now, SO far we sceiii to be dealing indifierentiy with the 
objects of inner and outer experience. A.t least, it is only in 

to be equally ^ i . 

related. dealing With coexistence that Kant found it mH-essary in tin* 
first edition to take notice of space as ti form ul' tlni relatious of 
the objects, or of some of the objects, of which he is speaking— - 
a form which, like time, cannot of itself determine tlieir rela- 
tions, because it is not perceived by itself ; 1ml which never- 
theless is a necessary condition under whii/li their rclufions 
■ ' are determined by the categories. 

Bnt the ’‘general remark on the system of ]irincii)l(?s of ilu.' 
ljure understanding,” which is added in the .second editimi, 
carries us a step further. la that remark he begins liy insist -1 ; v 
experijnei. i»g. in terms similar to tho.se used in the first edition, on the 
» need of perceptions to exhibit the reality of the cuiiceptioms of 
“<■ the understanding, which in themselves are mere forms of ].mre 
thought or judgment. The proofs of the ywinciple.s were, as he 


to which outer 


Tho proof of 
tliesc j)rinci- 
ples requires 
that, they be 
viewed first as 
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points out, only ckcluctions of them as conditions of the possi- 
bility of experience and not derived from conceptions. Hiiis, 
we did not get our evidence for the principle of causality out of 
the mere conception of an event in ahstracto as an object of 
thought, but we showed that it is necessary to the consciousness 
of it as an object of possible experience. In other words, we 
asked how an empiric perception could be the means of giving 
us such knowledge, and we found that it was possible only 
through its determination by the schematised category. 

But Kant then goes on to add a thought which was not con- 
tained in the first edition of the Oriticjiie. Yet more note- 
worthy is it that in order to understand the possibility of 
things in conformity with the categories and so to exhibit the 
ohjective reality of the latter, we need not merely perceptions 
but even, in all cases, external perceptions. When, e.g.j we take 
the pure conceptions of relation, we find that in order to supply 
something ^permanent in perception wdiich corresponds to • the 
conception of snlstance, and so to exhibit the objective reality 
of that conception, we require a phenomenon in space; because 
space alone is determined as permanent, while time, and so all 
that is in inner sense, is in constant flux. Again, in order to 
exhibit charge as the perception corresponding to the conception 
of cwmality, we must take for our example motion, as change in 
S23ace; and without such an example, it would be as imi^os- 
sible for us to set change before our mind's eye in a j^ercejption, 
as it is to comprehend it in j)ure thought. For change is a 
combination of contradictory determinations in the existence of 
one and the same thing. Kow, it is quite impossible for reason 
without an example, to make it comprehensible ’‘that fi^rn a 
given state of a thing an oj^posite state should follow. Kay, we 
may add that it is something to which, without a perception, \ve 
could attach no intelligible meaning. Kow, the perception 
recpiired is the perception of the movement of a p)omt in space. 
It is the existence of such a point in different spaces (as a 
sequence of opposite deterniinations) which first enables us to 
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intuitively realise, a-" chaufjje ; for, in order rffter wards to inake 
inner change>s of state tliinkable, we must first images time (the 
form of inner sense) as a line and the inner e]mng(* as the 
drawing of the line — thus railing in the, aid of extei-nal perceye 
tion to make comprehensible tla*. sueee.ssivii existeneci of our- 
selves in different states. And the reason of this is, that all 
change presupposes something permanent in our )h re(‘]>iio!i 
without which it could not be per<TUV(.‘d as (‘liaiigi*, and that in 
inner sense no such permanent ])emeptioii is In he Smnd. 
Finally, tlie possibility of objects that conform tfi the (*att*gory 
of rcciprocitp is ecpiaily iucomprehensil^le to ]am‘ reason. 
Hence, we are imahle to understand its o])j(ugive j'eality without 
perception and indeed extoiaud perception. For, how are we to 
think it as possible that, if sevem] siihstJinces exi.st, there 
should be sometlniig in the existence of each which folhAvs 
necessarily from the exist emn* of tla^ others, so that from a 
determination of one, 'sve can argue to necessary pre.scince, of 
connected determinations in the others ( And this is what is 
requirexl for reciprocity, liow'ever diirumlt it may ho la under- 
stand such a relation between siiljstaucos which, as siu'h, have 
isolarted independence. Hence, Iei]>ni;<, wlien lie allrihuled a 
certain eommerdmn to the substances ai' tlie wtutd, hadti»])ring 
in the Deity to mediate betaveen them, setdiig tlial frmn their 
existence taken by itself such a relation right]} .«^eemed to him 
to be incomprehensible. We may, howe,ver, inisily mukt.‘ su<*h 
community of substances intelligible to <-mrselvc*s, if we ivqnv- 
sent tliem as in space, iv,, as objects of oxltaaial perception. 
For space contains already in the if jrni>rl idea <^f it (anluin 
formal relatfons of externality, in which lies the possibility of 
real relations of external action niul reaedion ladwecai sub- 
stances, and so of reciprocity, in liln* maimer, it might (aisily 
be shown that the possibility of tilings as ffvanfrf, and so the 
objective reality of the category of quantity, can he exhibited 
only in external perception, and can only in the sec'cnd inslam/e 
be applied to inner sense also/’ ^ 

^B. 29i mj. 
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If we bring tlris statement into relation with what has pn.biem 
been said before, we see how it is to be iinderstoodT ^Tbe 
Principles of Understanding had to be proved indirectly, 

problem of 

by reference to possible experience. Kant here adds that tbe possibility 
they can be proved, in the first instance at least, only in 
relation to possible external experience; i,e.y that we have 
first to ask, not simply how objects in general with their 
changes and coexistences are possible experiences, but how 
ovMvcmi objects with their external changes or motions and 
their coexistence in one space are possible experiences. This 
is necessary, because time itself can be represented only by 
a line in space ; and this again is a consequence of the fact 
that time is in constant flux, while space has its parts jier- ^ 

manently determined in relation to each other. Hence, in 
space alone can we seek for that which corresponds to the 
category of substance; and determination by that category 
is the basis of all other determination of objects as in 4}ime. 

If, therefore, it be necessary that there should be something 
in objects, as Kant argues, to represent time itself as that 
in which all special times succeed each other, that something 
cannQt be represented as existing merely in time; iti^must 
be also in space ; for that which is determined as merely 
in time would be merely changing, or rather it would be 
mere vicissitude without permanence and so would not even 
be known as changing. Hence, an experience of things as 
merely in time would be impossible, or impossible at least 
as a piimary experience. 

The effect, then, of Kant's '^remark” is to show a depend- - 
ence of determination in time upon deterrnimftion in* space, 
which necessitates a kind of double schematising of the cate- 
gories in order to their application to experience. Inner 
experience or experience of our states as successive in us, 
in so far as it is an experience under the form of time alone, 
is ^dependent for its possibility on the possibilfty ^of outer^o 
experience ; and therefore, immecliately and in the first instanee, 
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our question must ipefer to tlie possibility oS external experi- 
ence^only. 

Does this in any Way affect Kant’s argument ? The answer 
must be that, while it does not alter the genei’al argioiient as 
to the nece>ssity of the principles of uuderstanding to deter- 
mine for us objects of experience, it does involve a 
of his first statement of it, and especially of tlK3 idea of two 
separate kinds of experience, each of which has a iililerent 
object. For, siipj)osmg that idea were correct, it would 
immediately follow that each of tliese <d/feets must )>e 
conceived as connected with the other according the ^\na- 
logies of Experience, It now appears, howiiver, that the 
consciousness of the internal object is tlie consciousness of 
the process in us as sensitive beings, by which the conscious- 
ness of the external object is realised. The fornnu’ is, therelbre 
not a new independent consciousness adde<l to the c-on,s<dous- 
ness^of the object, but simply a correction oi* the latter in so far 
as it leaves out of account the iDroeCvSs a park nmira liy which 
it is realised. 

And this brings us to consider Kant’s use of the principles 
thus established in his ^^Eefutation of Ideulism.” The objeci 
of that Eefutation, as he tells us, is <juce for all to give the 
covp ch grace to the theory which treated external expmience 
as more doubtful than internal experiencat, and to prove 
conclusively that ''we have experience and not imuginution 
of external things.-' This proof, Kant thinks, cannot be 
given except by showing that "our inner ex}H 3 rience, whicdi 
Descartes did not question, is itself possiljle only inuhu* pre>" 
supposition of outer experience/’ The <logiuatic hlcalism of 
Berkeley was already, as Kant held, disproved by the Ae^thdk; 
for Berkeley’s disproof of the reality of external ubjexUs was 
really directed against an erroneous view of external expcriemf-e, 
which asserted it to he an experience of things in Iheniselvea 
.So conceived, space with all the objects it conditions cfudd 
easily be shown to he unintelligible and contradictory ; and 
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therefore, “the good Berkeley” might be pardoned for denying 
their existence or treating them as illusions of imagination;^ 
for, as Kant argues in another place, the moment we yield 
to the transcendental illusion, and treat time and space as 
absolutely real, we find ourselves face to face with the anti- 
nomies of reason which tempt us to treat them as altogether 
illusory. The Aesthetic, abandoning the idea that external 
things are things in themselves, is able to establish their 
reality as objects of experience, and to refute this crude form 
of Idealism. But this does not yet get rid of the problematic 
Idealism of Descartes, which asserts nothing but only argues 
that “it is impossible to prove by immediate experience any 
existence outside of our own.” In the first edition, Kant 
thought it enough to say that all empirical reality is trans- 
cendentally ideal, and that, though in this sense ideal, the 
external is as real, — it has the same kind of reality — as 
the internal, since its phenomena form a connected content of 
•experience under the Analogies of Experience. But this still 
left room for a doubt, in so far as it admitted two kinds of 
experience, of which the inner included the outer : for why 
shouhj it not be said that outer experience has no existence " 

excex^t as part of inner experience ? Now, Kant attempts to 
meet this difficulty by showing that w^e cannot have inner ■ 
experience excej)t on the presupposition of outer experience ; 
and that, therefore, it is vain to attempt to reduce the latter to ^ 
a fiction, which is real only as an element of the former. 

The proof which Kant gives has excited much discussion, and 
it is undoubtedly expressed with considerable ambiguity. This 
ambiguity is partly due to the necessity Kant is fii of si^eaking 
of external objects as real in opposition to mere ideas, a mode of 
speaking which verbally at least brings him into collision with 
his own statement that all experience is of phenomena and so, 
in that sense, of ideas. He has, therefore, been supposed to be 
lierq asserting for phenomena a kind of reality wliich before ; 

^ B. 7i; Third general Reimrk to the A 
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he had allowed oiily«»to tliiiigs in themselves ; n;veu although he 
stateis explicitly, at the heginningof tlie ItrfirfMicM itself, tluit lie 
is seeking to prove merely that we experience external things 
and do not imagine them. Now, <as we shall sec ailerwards, 
there is a certain sense in wliicli we may say tliat, aet'ording to 
Kant, the reality of external phenomena involves a referenee <.)f 
them to things in themselves. But, immediately and in tin* 
first instance, what Kant is attempting to show is that iniuu' 
e^ierience is so dependent i\])im outer exjauhuiee that tlu* diuiial 
of the reality of tlie latter must carry with it tin* (t<j I)(‘S('artes 
impossil)le) denial of the reality of tlie former. What Kant 
says, in fact, is that there is no determination of any ohj{*et in 
time, which does not involve primarily the determination of the 
object itself as permanent. Now, inner experience has no 
permanent, because it is an ex^ierience of a ilnx of jiereepiiims. 
The conscious self, indeed, underlies the flux of perce.]Rions, as 
the vanity in relation to which they are dctermiiHMl, or rather, 
as the unity which determines them as elemeiits in an experi- 
ence or objective consciousness ; but with the consciraisness of 
the self perceptions can he united only when tluiv a, re deim- 
mined as such elements. And, as this unity cannot furnLsji tfm 
manifold through the determination of which in aecMirilance 
with the categories a cons(*ionsnes8 of objects is genendtMl, 
so it cannot itself be its own primary object; but that 
primary object nmst be something in distiiK'tion fr<mi which, 
and in relation to whicli, it becomes conscious of itself. It 
follows, therefore, that it is only in so far as w(‘ bind to- 
r gether a manifold as in space and determine it liy the category 
of substance,'' that we can have knowledge of a permanent 
objective reality, in relation to which we can become e.nmcAum 
of the successive process of our inner life. 

^ certain difficulty about thi.s arguuunit, which 
Sthi'SP arises from Kant’s isolating the category of suhstanc-e (as lui 
does ndt isolate it in the passage previously quoted). .Tim 
determination of the external object as a permanent substance, 
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however, is for Kant the fundamental ba«is of all other deter- 
minations of it : it is that in which it is first distiiictfy ^aken 
out of the succession of our states and set over against them. 
Hence, according to Dr. Arnoldt, what Kant really seeks to 
show is that, '' while the transcendental unity of rny original 
apperception progressively forms and rounds off one half of my 
complete consciousness, i.e., all my perceptions of material 
things and processes in space, into an empirically reah sphere 
of external experience, it also, along with this and by the same 
continuous process, shapes the other half of my complete con- 
sciousness, i.e,, all my perceptions of psychical objects and 
processes in time, into another empirically real sphere of inter- 
nal experience.”^ This view I take to be in substance correct, 
in so far as it asserts that the consciousness of the external 
world and of our inner life unite to form one experience, 

‘‘ which could not be inward, if it were not at the same time, 
outward.” But such words might easily be misunderstood, if 
it were supposed that the two forms of experience exactly 
corresponded to each other. That, of course, would not be 
consistent with Kant’s own assertion that the category of sub- 
stance cannot be applied to the phenomena of inner« sense. 
Tn the first edition of this book, objection was taken to the 
Refutation of Idealism, on the ground that Kant’s proof that 
the permanent substance is the necessary substratum of all 
time-determination, implied that only the changes of that very 
substance which is permanent can be objects of knowledge to 
us in experience. In the Refutation, however, Kant seems to 
argue that, while we cannot bring the thinking subject itself 
under the category of substance, the permanence of 
substance is sufficient to enable us to determine the sequence 
of states in ourselves as thinking subjects. And this objection 
will undoubtedly hold good, if we suppose that the self with the 
states and procession of its inner life is simply to be treated 
as, an object like other objects. The result, ^hoWever, ten 

^ ¥A.Axi\o\(i%Kantimch Kimo Fi8cher\3 m%ier Da7'stelhmg,^»^^ 
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wliicti Kant's argimijeiit really points is that in Uie deter- 
minatioli of external objects in space, (tlie I.)u>sis of all 
wlucli determination is the application of the (‘.au^gory of 
substance,) there is implied a process of the inner life; 
but that the consciousness of that process, which is involved 
in the distinction of inner and outer life, logical])' pre- 
the process itself, and therefore the deteriiiiiiation^ 
of objects in space as such; The inner life; is a sense 

parallel with the outward, but in anotlier sejise, it iin'lticies 
and goes beyond it, implying a further reiiexion whii'h is uot 
present in the determination of the outward idiject as siicIl 
Hence, it is only what was to be ex]>ecied if we find 
that the categories, which were suffieient to (letennine the 
external world of objects regarded simply in itself) fail to be 
adequate when we come to regard our eonscij)iisness of that 
world as constituting the contents of our inner life. riifortiiB- 
atel)\ Kant, regarding the movement of reflexion as a iiiin*eio,ei:it 
of abstraction, does not see this. Hence tin’s impossibility- -#ie 
impossibility of bringing the inner life under the irriiiciples by 
which outward objects are determined“Seems to liirn trr imliice 
Psycbplogy below'” the level of science, in tlie strict sense gf the 
word; whei'eas it really is an indication that these princpdes 
are inadequate to any science that dcjcs not <'t)|]sider the 
phenomena of matter abstractly, apart iTom tJieir relation 
to life and mind. But, to this point we shall return aft.er 
we have first discussed another point tliat reqtiinis elma^latifai 
m Piefutation 

^ above that there was a sense in wliieli a refeitauui to 
refer to'exter- things themselves as at the basis of external ivviHuieutu? is 

ml objects as . O' . _ 

Ibemseives' ItefiLtat'ion. Tluis, Kuiit says that “ if with 

the intellectual consoiousiiess of my existence expressed in the 
‘I am’ of pure apperception which accompanies all any Judg- 
ments and acts of understanding, I could at once cmiihiiic a 
determinatioh of my own existence through ini.eJkd.unJ inntp- 
tion, the consciousness of a relation to something without me 
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woiilcl not be nec^essaiy for such determination.’’ Kow, in this 
it is implied that the division of the consciousness of .the self 
from that of the not-self and the dependence of the former 
upon the latter, really result from the fact that affections need 
first to be given; and that it is only afterwards that the subject, 
taking them up successively and binding them together into 
one consciousness of a world in space, can, in opposition to the 
world so determined, become conscious of itself as a unity in 
all this process. While, therefore, it is not true that Kant 
supposes us to become conscious of ourselves in opposition to 
permanent things in themselves, and what he is speaking of is 
the relation of two empirical objects, or rather of tw^o aspects of 
our experience f yet it is true that ultimately the dualism in 
experience is in his mind connected with, the opposition 
between the ego in itself and the thing in itself ; for the latter 
is ‘'the ground” to which the materials of experience are 

1 B. Preface, XL. 

“ The great difficulty in Kant seems to be that he does not distinguish these 
two views. His argument really points to “ two aspects ” of experience, 
regarded as a determination of objects and regarded as involving a subjective 
process. In this point of view, inner experience is simply outer experience under 
a reflexion that brings both sides into relation to each other’. But Kant con- 
stantly speaks as if it were a distinction of two objects in one experience, though 
he qualifies this by pointing out that the object of inner experience cannot be 
determined in the same way as the objects of outer experience. The inade- 
quacy, however, as I contend, belongs here not to the object of inner experience, 
but to the categories under which it is proposed to bring it. As inner experience 
is outer experience and something more, it requires higher categories to explain 
it. The suggestion of some of the above remarks is due to Dr. Staudinger’s 
Noumena, but since writing them I have read a luminous article by Dr. Vaihinger 
on Kant’s Hifutation of Ideal ism in thQ Strasshurger Ahlia^idhmgm znr Philo- 
sophic (IS84), in which the most of the difficulties in relation to Kant’s language 
are discussed with great acuteness. Dr. Vaihinger dwells especially on the fact 
that Kant in the first edition was discussing mainly the relation of all experience 
to the trajtsceudental ego, and, therefore, generally spoke of all phenomena as 
idexis; while in the second edition he dwells more upon the opposition of ideas, 
as states of the empirical ego, to external objects, both of which are in a sense 
“ideas” as they are existences for the self. The confirmations of this view 
wdiicli Vailiiiiger derives from the imperfect treatise on which Kant was 
engaged in the last years of his life are very remarkable. He notices also 
tha.4 in that treatise Kant show's a tendency to approximate to Fichte, whicli^- 
confirms the vie’w suggested above. 
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attributed, just in so far as these materials arejiasslve ai]e(,itious, 
given to the mind in sense and not supplied by its own 
spontaneity. And the work of Unit spontaneity is >siniplj to 
construct the materials given into an experience external 
• objects, in opposition, and in relation, to wliicli it tlien becomes 

conscious of the process of self-determination involved in that 
construction. 

proceSl'mii wluit SGUse caii we recognise this view of Jvani as a (rm^. 

conception of the relations of inner and outer expeihamt* i For 
objeitasan tlio Ordinary consciousness, the object stands in relation to ihn 

idea or pheno. 

subjcct, but is cpiitc independent of it; and the idea, that it is 
oiltliTindm HO independent readily clothes itself in the nudaphor of s])atial 

tinotion front . . . • , i . , ^ , 

ouridGas. extemality. Ihe object xs thus conceivei.l to he outside oi the 
subject, as one object in space is outside of another, ibj this 
the first criticism which was made by Ka.nt from hi>s ti’anscen- 
clental'’ point of view was that the obj'ect is o/’th<*eonseimis 
subject only as being an object for it, which it distinguishes 
from itself; but that it cannot possibly be spatially texlernul to 
it, since objects are spatially external to each o then* only yh/' 
consciousness, and there is no meaning in sjieaking of their 
* being spatially outside of consciousness orhxf c.ouseiousness as 

r being spatially outside of them. Indeed, siuh a relatfon of 

externality between consciousness and objects, if it wertj 
ceivable at all, would make it impossible that Ibe latter sliould 
^ be objects foi* it. But this sxiggests the further llicjught, iliat Ihe 
consciousness of the self and of the nut-self arc correlative, yb., 
that it is only in relation to the objecd detennineil as the not- 
self that we are conscious of ourselves. We are eonsciuus 
of ^xrsdves ,only as we distinguish the, oliject from otir- 
selves 'and determine ourselves in distinction livjjii, yet. in 
relation to, it. Now, Kant’s way of recognising this truth we 
have already seen. He conceives of the self a,s a unity, wiiieh 
, yet cannot be conscious of itself except in relation t.y ;i inatii- 
' fold whifth it successively takes up into itself and ciuuhines in 
'relation to itself, in this manner constituting an olyeet whiefi it 
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distinguishes from itself and from the process of its own inner 
life. In this way, beginning with the dualism of the ego and 
its affections, to which a ixirte nostra the form of space is con- 
ceived to attach itself, he is led to suppose that, on the one hand, 
the ego acting through its categories successively combines the 
matter so given in relation to itself and so becomes conscious 
of an objective world in space, while again, in opposition to the 
world in space so determined, it by a further process becomes 
conscious of itself and its process in time. 

The error which underlies this view is one to which reference 9^ 

tins view IS 

has frequently been made, and one the explanation of which confusioS^ol^ 
carries us very deep into the mechanism of Kant’s thoughts, method wit^ 
It may be shortly restated thus Kant conceives that inner t^bstraction. 
experience is something more abstract than outer experience, 
just as the pure consciousness of the self is something more 
abstract still, which is reached by going back to the ultimate 
unity involved in all experience. The ego, acting upon inner 
sense and taking up the given manifold, is conceived as "^con- 
structing outer experience, which again gives rise to a conscious- 
ness of inner experience, when we abstract from the result and 
attend only to the process whereby outer experience is formed ; - 

and this, finally, gives rise to a conscioiLsness of the pure self, 
when we abstract even from this process and attend only to the 
unity which makes it possible- In truth, however, as was shown 
in a former chapter, we cannot go hack on the process whereby - 
intelligent experience was formed, in the way of tracing how 
thought, successively taking up the data of sense, determines 
them l)y the categories, and how in this way a merely sensitive 
consciousness is turned into an intelligible experience. If we " - 

attempt to do so, we inevitably become the victims uf the 
dilemma that the data of sense so taken up must be conceived 
as, prior to the application of the category, either having or not 
having the qualification which the category brings to it ; and 
to admit this dilemma is to make the process o| e>g;)erieiice - 
eitlier useless or impossible. We can escape such an alternative 
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only if we remember that the deyeloprueut of^c.ousciotisiic.ss and 
self-coHSciousness is one in which there is no possibility of 
setting one element or pro(3ess as distinctly ]>rior or posterior 
in time to another. For, it is only avS separated {xom Hie self 
that the object can be related to tlie self, and <nily as related 
to the self that the object can bo separated from it, on 

the one side, is a reference of a state of th(i self to an <d,>jeet, 
may be described on the other side, as a, se|>aration <4* tin* seli‘ 
from the object. Perception and coneejdio!) thus come into 
being as at once separated from, ami ndern^d to, each oilier; 
or if we say that the former exists prior to Hat latter, it (*ainiot, 
as so existing, be conceived as having tlie charaoteristics which 
it has when so distinguished and referred. Jkmdopnient 
involves not only an addition to, but a transhamatiou of, that 
from which the development begins. We may say, if we like, 
that, if we had a series of sensations by themselves, these must 
be taken up and combined in relation to tlie unity of the self, 

<r ' '' 

ere they could give rise to the consciousness of an oliject : and 
we may say further that, only as this is dom?, can wn rise, tc? u 
consciousness of the self as distinguishi^d from the obje^d,. We 
" must, however, remember that the latter prcH^ess is not a, new 

process wdiich begins when the other is done; hut that it is cmly 
for the self-conscious ego that the oliji^ct is fully didenaiiu'd 
as an object, and that the construction oi‘ w-hat is (.%alled oulei' 
* experience is the construction of inner experuaiee as wvll. tb; 
to put it otherwise, it is the full developmoBt of inner <‘X]fCU‘i- 
ence and the correction of tlie partial ahstraolion hy wbiidi 
outer experience is, in its earlier imperfe<?t forms, scgvaratiMl 
froja^it that first show us what outer experience really is. 

Ideas winnofc Kant tliiiiks of the object of inner experieru'e as tlu* suct'cs- 
tunkingwlb- states of oitr indivuliial siilycctivil}'. 

Properlj' speaking, however, ideas cannot be treated as siuti/s 

series of sueli . n. . . 

states, ^ of an individual subjectivity, but only sensations ; for idoas 

* imply a;ref«rence to .the “ I think ” on the one side, and to llto 

■ ..... . ■ 

object on the other. An idea always stands for something, is 
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a symbol of soiiK^hing else than itself, to jbhe ego that has the 
idea. But for that reason, it must be contemplated as* other 
than a state of the subject for which it is. In becoming an 
idea, therefore, a state of the subject has ceaised to be such a 
state; and, on the other side, the subject in turning a sensa- 
tion, which may in a sense be called a state of the feeling 
subject,^ into an idea, has ceased to be a merely feeling subject, 
and become a conscious self. Hence, though we may say that 
our sensations are the means whereby we know the world, we 
must recognise that, in so far as they remain sensations, there 
is no world for the ego to know and no ego to know it It is 
a paralogism, therefore, when Kant ranks sensations as a kind 
of ideas, and treats sensations and ideas indiscriminately as 
states of the self. For the self is a subject of ideas, and so in 
the proper sense a self, only as it separates between itself and 
what are called its states and turns them into ideas through 
which it is conscious of objects. Kow, if this be true,^ we 
cannot go back on any constructive process, in which an in- 
telligible experience is manufactured by the understanding out 
of a series of sensational states. This, indeed, is involved 
directly in Kant’s admission that the ego is conscious of itself 
only as it is conscious of the identity of its act in determining 
objects. It follows that the mere flux of sensations in us as 
sensitive subjects can in no way become objective for us as 
such a series. In that sense inner ex'perience, if we can call it 
so, has already disappeared in the development of a thinking 
self. inner experience is just our outer experience on its 
inner side, or it is an experience in which that inner side is 
specially reflected on. And, on the other hand, we o r ^jg^ t 
remember that, though such distinct reflexion may be want- 
ing, there is no outer experience which is not also an inner 
experience ; or, in other words, that the determination of things 

o 

it would be such a state if we could suppose that there is such a thing 
as a merely feeling subject (which is not implicitly a thinking subject^, or that 
. there % such a thing as a mere sensation (which is not implicitly a percep- 
tion). 
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m time, and space tliroimli the mfr.' • 
be separated from a conacioiisness il.,.:,; 
nudevelopod consciousness, of their’ r,J,ir i' 
which in distinction from tJienj is ' ®“bjoct, 

oi) ■• wiciii jh (.ujUHciou^ uf it<io]r nr 

eases it is possible that we may J,av,*’ il’ - ' 

rellectmg upon the latter. ^ "'■'^bout 

^i-^ioini.stakoof V^„. * « 

jierlsdoy, and 111 reflectino* 

Jyint’H uorroc- ^ tipon tLe HUKir lif(« .,v 4 u,,, I 

hfe IS generally regarded ir to (Ml- •, "bnh the „i,ter 

outward objects exist only '' '‘;;;;7;;‘ ‘I"; that 
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^ensitive subject such a world can e^-lt IT ,"' " 

afiections, and therefore cannot be 1- “ * "''”'"h (Is own 

them. The Kantian answer is' th ^'Tu 
there would be no external worl I ’ “ "’‘''-’uet 

he any consciousness of seimtin • "'""hi then* 

‘‘ purely sensitive being 'm'nourr"' 
uiW^cmusness of a series of J i . r - “ "'h "“t a 

than it is a consciousness of 
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abstraction of tke ordinary ednsciousneas, by which external 
objects are taken as things in themselves which have no essen- 
tial relation to the sensitive subject. And we are entitled 
with him to reject the distinction of the primary from the 
secondary qualities of things as objective from subjective ; for 
feelings of touch are no more independent of sense than any 
other sensations. But then we are entitled equally to point 
out that, if we reduce the inner life to mere sensations, it ceases 
to be a consciousness of an inner any more than of an outer 
world ; and, therefore, such a reduction cannot be said to prom 
that there is no outer world, but only an inner world. We 
cannot say that the inner series of sensations constitutes 
the fact, and that whoever goes beyond it to' assert an outer 
world is going beyond that of which we have immediate con- 
sciousness ; for we have not in this sense a consciousness of 
our inner life except as mediated by a consciousness of the 
outer world. And, if the process whereby a thinking, con- 
sciousness goes beyond sensations in referring their content to 
external objects is to be treated as illegitimate, equally must 
we treat as illegitimate the process by which this sensitive 
content so transformed is referred to a self. To reduce ex- 
perience to a purely inner experience, would, therefore, he 
suicidal, if it meant the reduction of the external object to a 
mere inward state of the subject : for, with this reduction, tlie 
subject itself would disappear, or, what is the same thing, " 
would cease to be object to itself. Hence, the transcendental 
reflexion which calls attention to the relativity of the external 
object to the subject, must not be interpi-eted as if it reduced 
that object to the feelings of a sensitive subject ; for these d^iot 
constitute an inner any more than they constitute an outer ex- 
perience, and they can be transformed into an inner experience 
only ].)y a process whicli presupposes the determination of out- 
ward objects as such.^ What it really refutes is the Materialism ~ 
which not only maintains the reality of the external (Aject, but; 
refuses to take into account the subject for loliicJi it is reah 
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And what it tends ta prove is not Sensationali.sm, hnf, wlial we 
may c>ali Spintiialism, or Idealism, in the jiroper sense tlu; doc- 

trine that the reality of the materia] object lies iiltiuialclv in its 
necessity as ail element in the evolution of spirit.’ If, (,n the 
other hand, we say that the external object is relative to the 
feelings of the sensitive subject, it must be in tiic smisc tliui iho 
unity of the sensitive life, into which all the manifold 
from the external world are taken up and, s(i ii, speak, ali- 
sorbed, contains in it the germ and anticipalion of (he miiiy 
of spiritnal life, i.e., of a life which implies the division ami 
reunion of object and subject in cotiaciousness ami wdl-rmi- 
seioiisness. In determining an animal as mk-Ii, wo nrngni.sf 
two sides of its being; we recognise it as an object in .space, 
and yet as having in it a centre of .sen.sation, in reference to 
which the spatial externality of the parts of its body i.s eon- 
tinuou,s]y in process of being cancelled. In its inm-r life, tiu- 
exteiyiality of space is reduced to the Hiiit.y of a proee.^s in 
time, and the difference of its outward existeneii (li,saj>pw»r,s in 
the unity of a sensitive subjectivity which jiassc.s through u 
series of ,state.s. In this sense it might he .said to live merely 
an inner life, which, however, is inward only for us who mio 
trast the two aspects of its life. Ami in our’owii lifo. iu w liieh 
the contra, St of inner and outer is actually imale, tho ii,,,,.). ijjp 
Im.s mesw/ to he inward, in the sense of a serio.s <,f sea.-iiivo 
state, s unrelated to objects, in the very process ],y whiej, i„ 
another seii.se it has lecom inward, a.s the life of a e<,!i.<cioii> 
subject. Hence, we ... n t ... 
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to the self is coHsiclered, and until indeed it is regarded as an ^ 
element in the process of spiritual life. " 

The result then is to show the defect of three imperfect 
theories as to the nature of inner experience, all of which contempM^d 
have left traces in the lano’uao’e of Kant. We cannot to feeling- and 

, / ' thought. 

treat inner experience as the consciousness of another object 
which forms part of the same context of experience with 
external objects; nor, again, can we treat it as a separate 
kind of experience, which is capable of being brought under 
the same categories, though perhaps with a less definite 
result owing to the nature of the form of time; nor, 
finally, can we regard it as a consciousness of the process 
whereby sensations are developed into an intelligible conscious- 
ness. Kant, though he often speaks as if the first or the 
second of these alternatives were true, yet in his Befiitation of 
Idealism seems to fall back upon the third. What he un* 
doubtedly shows is, that inner experience cannot be brought 
into line with outer experience, or determined in the same way. 

But the reason lies, not, as Kant seems to imply, in the more 
abstract nature of inner experience (as given merely under the 
form, of time) but in the fact that, with the recall ^of the 
abstraction which we use in determining the objects of outer 
experience as such, — -in other words, with the introduction 
of the idea that such objects can exist only in relation to 
a perceiving subject,— we make a necessary /meTa^cxcri^ aXko ^ 
yevog^ a change to another sphere of thought, in which it 
is impossible to use the categories of external relation except 
in subordination to categories of a higher order. Even the ^ 
action of the environment on a living being cgmnot te-4«uly 
conceived according to such categories as those of causality 
and reciprocity, taken in their ordinary sense. Still less can 
we treat in that way the relation of the objects known 
to the self tliat knows them. In so far as the objects with « 
wMcli we start are essentially objects related^ ter feeling 
and knowledge, we cannot separate the deterininatioiis' 
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. they have as ol-ijeots in space from iliu furllior (leicriuhi- 
atioii# wliicli comes to them from soch relation. And this 
iurtlier determination, with the application of hi^uher ratc^nric^s 
which it involves, is not an eMcmal addition to onr kmAvlcnlge 

* of objects as in space, hut a step toward the di.sr(.>V(?ry of 
the ultimate meaning or reality of that knowlcilgt*. in (lii.s 
point of view, therefore, it is evident that to eonloniplate 
our experience as inner experience is simidy to (‘nruA our 
outer experience by bringing in llu^ tlionght of its relation 
to feeling in ourselves as sensitive sidijet'ts. f'aiuiot, how- 
ever, conceive ourselves simply as scnsitivii subjcels hi ndalion 
to an environment, without. >stili making abstraction from 

^ the fact that as sensitive subjects we arc td.yects i'or ourselves, 

that ^ve are conscious of our sensatiiais only as we 
distinguish them from and relate tliein to the unity mauifeste<l 
in self-consciousness. And this implies that our inner life 
is nat seen in its truth when it is taken an merely sensitive* 
What, however, we usually mean by an inner e.xperiemae is the 
whole consciousness of ourselves as not rally sensitive but 

* thinking subjects ; and this cannot he distinguished from our 
conscipusness of the world; it can be so dislinguistjed, only 
ill the sense that it is the consciousness fd* the work! in a 

* less abstract, and therefore in a higher and imiv. <.*ompletc* 
form. In this sense the consciousness of ilui self is Just 
tlie eonsciousne>ss of the world fully developed. 

viowS'the^'''' as has been indicated already, the cmiccjdion of 

development has this difficulty about it that it rcmlaiuH some- 

regawl itastlie , . ti t . r « 

thing very like a contradiction. It is a conc.eption a|iplji‘d in a 

oi&inism. l)oiHg» vliicli d^ists ill space and time, Imt: only in .so I'ur a.s il.s 

. e.'cistenee is the negation of that extenialily whicli we aLtrihu).e 

to all that is in space and time. Thus we lliink uf that 

- which develops as externally related to an environment, iu 

• which, however, it finds the means of its .self-ruiiintenunee. 

^ * The exttoiffl relation prepares ns to expect the less of kith 

“terni.s in a third or resultant term ; hut the (hivelu^aag hying 
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Biibordinates the external environment^ and makes the 

conditions that seem to limit it a means to the rnain’le^ance 
and aggrandisement of its own being. We may say, then, 
ot such a being that it implies, to start with, an external or 
negative relation to that which yet it requires, and in which 
alone it can find itself realised. In the same way, we might 
show that a developing being exhibits to us a process of 
life, which seems at first to be a process of mere change, 
but which shows itself on consideration to be a change bent 
back upon itself. Thus we are forced to recognise that it is 
impossible to deal with a developing being, either externally 
conditioning and conditioned by other things, or again as 
passing through a series of changes according to the law of 
causation, without bringing in, in the one case, the negation 
of the mere externality or spatial relation of the organism 
and the medium, and, in the other case, the negation of 
the merely causal sequence of its states. . 

A further complexity arises when the being to which we further 

, change when 

apply the idea of development is a self-conscious being. For, in 
such a case, the nature of the being to be developed seems still 
more directly to involve the negation of that difference wliich and is the 

* meansthrough 

yet seems to be presupposed. The consciousness of self is the which its seif^ 
consciousness of a unity which is presupposed in the determina-- , 

tion of objects as a world in space and time. We cannot, 
however, suppose a difference, such as exists between things as 
in space and time, to exist in that for which alone time 
and space aiOu Yet, on the other hand, in so fax as we admit 
that such a consciousness is gradually developed, we are obliged ^ 
to regard the subject of it as passing throiigh* states •iiMiinie 
and standing in relation to objects which externally affect it. 

Our first solution of the difficulty will naturally be to say that 
the developing being presupposes the externality which yet it 
negates, and that it presupposes the successive determination of * 
thp subject which yet is a conscious subject only *as -it cancels^ 
succession in itself. But the difficulty returns that, in taking' 
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this view, we seem to#be making the subject ordlui <;oii8ciousnoss, 
for which time and space alone are, itself au object iji time 
and space, while yet we regard the process of its existence as 
one in wliich both time and space are negated. To |)ui it incne 
directly, a developing consciousness is cum^eived ves passing 
through a series of stages, yet, just so far as its de\adopnHiiit is 
for ikelf ^ — and it cannot be developuiunt, strict:!, y speaking, 
till it is for itself, — it neutralises tins eliange. For U> the sale 
ject as thus self-conscious, all its life is one. Ju tin; sumo way, 
its existence in space as externally related to (jilier (.jbjficis* is ifn 
existence, only in so far as thCvSe olyects and its own existence 
are equally /br it; and this involves that, as a self-conscious 
being, it does not hold an external relation to them. We can 
get over this difiiculty only by recognising that, while space and 
time and all objects in them exist only for a self-conscious 
subject, and while, in so far as I am a cuns('i{,)U8 Sidf, they exist 
for ip.e, yet that I am a derived self-consciousness, ami so far 
must be regarded as an object, 'and not as a siilyeet ; tliough it is 
only as a subject that I am in the pro])er sense o,ii ego or self,-— 
a being which can say L” 

[ If l^his idea of the process of knuwhaigc n.s a of 

development were worked out, it would allbrd a, suluibin 
most of the difficulties \vhich necessarily spring up in comutxion 
with Kant's view of it. For his opposition an igo in itself 
and a thing in itself^ which are Ic//oh(I exjuaience, but lo 
which the constituent elements of experience arc ri*fi*rred, is 
made necessary by the supposed dualism * 0 ^ cxpcaaenctj betw-een 
self-consciousness and the consciousness of {jbjecLs. Am! this 
rests t>n the idea, that tlie return upon self in self- 
consciousness is a process /of abstraction which presupposes lliii 
consciousness of objects, but which is uegativedy ixdated to tliat. 
consciousness. Hence, the' reference of tliat in tlie object whieJi 
thought in its pure unity excludes, to a thing in itself, corre- 
tsponds, on the other side, with the conception of tlui unijy' 
oT self-consciousness as purely analytic. On the view stated 
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a,bove, however, Hie return upon self in. self-consciousness is 
a positive inoyenient by which the conseiousiiess of^ohjects 
is completed ; and, indeed, to seek to know things as they are 
in themselves, is just to correct the abstraction of the con- 
sciousness of objects by raising it to the form of self-conscious- 
ness. A few more words of explanation on this point may be 
useful. 

: Attention has already been directed to the way in which 
Kant’s conception of the analytic nature of the judgment of jfot?menon. 
self-consciousness leads us to the conception of a Noiommon, 

This noumenon is identified with the thing in itself, (which at 
first appeared merely as the unknown cause to which we refer 
sensations), and gives a new meaning to it. The two characters 
which the thing in itself thus plays are, indeed, closely con- 
nected : for it is because the pure spontaneity of the ego 
expresses itself in the analytic judgment that it can become 
synthetic only in relation to given matter ; and, on the pther 
hand, it is just for the same reason that the utmost synthesis 
reached in experience cannot correspond to the pure unity of 
thought, and that thought is obliged to set up its own ideal in 
opposition to experience. 

To put this more definitely, the thing in itself appears at xocessity of a 

p ^ i 1. principle to 

first Simply as the ground to which we refer our sensational 

data, wliich are given as the material for the process of ex- thougiSnd 

perience. Objection has often been taken to the ai:)plication of iS^soTuteif^’ 

, . defined by 

the category of cause to the relation of sensation to the thing 
in itself, and Kant seems to have been aware of this objection.^ 

What, however, fortifies him against it is just this, that tlie ^ 
activity of thought is conceived by him as in itscflf anal^^^^f-^ 
as synthetic only through its application to the matter of sense 
through its tbrms ; which again carries with it the coiiKseqiience 

■^TMs objection was first taken by Jacobi ( II. p. 303f .seg.). Kant’s 
answer is practically contained in the following passage. We think of some- • 
thing of 'which in itself we have no conception, but which ype tkiiik of as • 
standing in a relation to all phenomena analogous to that in which they stand * 

to each other.” (A. 6*74 ; B. 702.) 
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tliat in tins synthesis difference can be only externall}' ('.om- 
bme(F;*'aiid this in turn involves the contingency of ex|H‘rienco 
in relation to thought, and the contingeiK^y oi tlu3 parl icnhir 
.elements of experience in reference to each otlior. !.astly, in so 
far as the tliinking ego becomes conscdous of itself in this prfj- 
cess, it becomes conscious of this cloulde contingency as (^^pescd 
to its own pure analytic self-assertion of its unity, in wliich 
diiferences disappear; and it is thus driven to set u]) an idc^al fjf 
knowledge which contrasts witli the reality of expcudema*, in ilie 
same way that the pure consciousness of self (ton trusts with the 
empirical ( 3 onsciousness. In a former chapic^r, 1 pointi^d out imm 
detinitely the difficulties which arise from the anaiyiii^ (‘onception 
of thought in itself — which forcci Kant to scluunatisct thought 
in relation to time, in order to reach the conceptions of inimisivo 
and extensive (juantity, involving as these do tluj synthesis of 
unity and difference, of affirmation and nc?gation. 1 pointed 
out, further, that the reflective categories, involving the idea of 
a duality of correlative elements, werct illegitimately, on Kant*s 
principles, ascribed to pure thouglit apart from its dettu'- 
mination in relation to time, and could (tnly 1 m;j so ascTibed 
because Kant starts from the judgment. In fact, Kant Jn'm- 
self sees tlmt apart from the schematism they fall back int(^ 
identity. La^stly, I pointed out that for the sumo reason, ic., 
because the difference is extraneously brouglit into Ibrjugie, thi* 
return of thought into unity with itself becaanes impfjssibli*. 
Hence, tlie categories of modality, whicli t\iv, meant t(,i (express 
the correlation of mind with its object, cannot bo carried 
beyond the conception of relation already exprc^sscnl in tJu’i 
categories ; the mind must be coiiceived in rcdaiion 
to its object as in one aspect involving it, yet in anotln^r 
repelling and excluding it For, seIf-c‘.onseiousnes8 is p(^HsibIe 
only in relation to the object, as the consciousness of an idimlil.y 
of thought with itself in determining it as ati ol)ject ; y(‘t, in 
such defernlination the object is opposed to the mimionrnmn 
'"that so determines it If we bring this into relation with what 
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was said before of the synthetic judgment*as a combination of 
the unity of thought with a matter extraneous to it, or 'of a 
matter already united with the unity of thought with a new 
matter, it becomes clear that for such combination there is 
wanted some middle term, and that this want of mediation 
always sends us back in search of a previous matter whose 
union with thought is more direct. But this previous matter 
iii its turn, as matter given for thought and not by it, requires 
mediation. On the other hand, it is only, as Kant allows, 
in relation- to a matter, that the identity of self appears as the 
judgment of self-identity or self-consciousness. Hence, as an 
explicit self-consciousness, the ego involves the presence to it of 
that matter which it opposes to itself, and which it is ever by 
this regress seeking to bring to unity with itself. What this, 
however, would seem to involve, viz., that beyond the analytic 
and the synthetic judgments, as the condition of their 
possibility,, or beyond the opposition of the subjective 
unity of thought and the objective unity of knowledge^ 
there lies a unity which embraces both, is hidden from 
Kant. Kant, therefore, is unable to find in the idea of 
self-cqnsciousness more than the suggestion of an id^l of 
knowledge, which cannot be realised in experience as a know- 
ledge of empirical objects^ If, however, we consider the 
judgment of self-consciousness as what it really is, le., as itself 
involving a synthesis which is also an analysis, as in fact 
transcending the distinction of analysis and synthesis whicli 
Kant draws, we shall have no difficulty in regarding the 
necessary distinction of the judgment of self-consciousness 
from the judgment of consciousness {i.e,, tile jucJgiti^STT^*** 
which expresses the knowledge of the object) as not exclud- 
ing their unity, but rather presupposing it. And if this 
be tlie case, the ideal of knowledge suggested by self-conscious- 
ness will not be irreconcilable with the experience with which 
it is#contrasted, but will rather be a necessary corfectfon and T 
completion of such experience. 
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'find that, we are (driven continually to seelc.a further link, while 
yet no last link can be found. But when we look at\t in 
reference to the subject, we see that this endless progress is 
itself the result of the imperfection or abstractness of the 
principle, the application of which leads to it. The endless 
progress really is a factor in a life which is founded in itself 
and neyer removes from itself. In this point of view Kant’s 
error is, that he stops short with the conception of self-con- 
sciousness as setting up an ideal for experience which it cannot 
realise, and does not go on to see that just in so far as self- 
consciousness is attained the ideal is realised ; for that which, 
taken by itself, is a mere external combination of coexistent and 
successive phenomena which no-where and no-when limits itself, 
has become a unity of correlative elements in a whole which is 
limited by itself. Ko doubt there are new?- difficulties involved 
in the fact that this self-consciousness, as it appears in us, is 
only in process of development ; but these difficulties do^ not 
affect the truth of the relativity of the chain of phenomena as 
such to the self which brings their diversity together in the con- 
seiousness of its own unity. 

FrQin the point of view we have now reached, we can review 
the movement of Kant’s thought in relation to experience, or 
rather we can see what that movement involves in a way phi 
impossible to Kant himself. The simplest attitude of thought ^ 
toward objects — that in which there is least of reflexion upon 
the conditions under which they are known to us — is that in 
which they are determined as objects in space passing through ' 
changes in time, and in which they are supposed to be given in , 
perception as such objects, so that for us is left only the isbsk^i^^ 
analysis. On this view the mental process seems to be confined 
to a formal activity of thought, by which the quantity and 
quality of objects is exactly ascertained. But, as yet, we do not 
reflect on them except as objects given each in a* single per- 
ception. A second reflexion, however, teaches us that ^without ^ 
the determination of objects as permanent, and of their changes 
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